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PREFACE 


Tox preseat work is the second of a setics which, 
long with other studies, has taken up the greater part 
of my life. The frat of these works, Le poycholagit de la 
seorsrsion chee ls poeple nan coilvt (eo octave volumes 





of 595 and. 509 pages, in Paris by Payot) 
fed uieady lo mae te ree upon the belle a cgie 
tnd (0 invcsgate the prychelogical orgs of thi super: 


stition. In oe flong pes have not considered it 
necessary to remume this inquiry, which will be found in 
the first volume (chapters ix. and x. pages 23% to 276) of 
the above-mentioned work. In the present book, I deal 
with some of the disastrous consequences of this belief. 
T have considered these consequences, more expecially in 
‘heir relation to science. In a subsequent work I ahall 
‘bow how magic, instead of being the origin of 

{sy on the contrary, a parasite chat tends co wile religious 
feeling. 
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THE MIND OF 
THE SAVAGE 


RISE AND FALL OF THE THEORY OF THE 
NOBLE SAVAGE 


JURING the whole of the eighteenth century dwn 

to recent times a proverb was current amongst pay 
hologiats to the effect that human nature ib everywhere 
and always the oacac, and that consequeatly the difference 
between uncivilized man and ourselves is orly one of 
culture and development. After repeating an axiom for 
30 Jong unchallenged, philosophic thought hesitates to 
segard it as indisputable as bad been imagined. Doctrines 
are widespread which oppote it, and it would seem that 
this tradion is giving ground before a theory which is 
almont its exact opposite. ‘The time then seexw to have 
come for stating with some precision a problem which is 
nat ont of theory alone but leads to important questions 
of a practical kind. 

‘The importance of thisstrctly philosophic theory which 
inwwoften quoted most not be exaggersted. It isnot bated 
(on cle and acientfc study of what used to be calied the 
“ savage." Itis ina way acorollory of the semi-Cartesan 
rationales by which under u variety of forms, for over 1 
century, thinkers were led whilst they imagined themselves 
to be free. ‘The problem then would not appear to be 
ifieult, xt the outset indeed the solution seems very 
simple,” The allusions to uncivilized man afe moreover 
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indirect in most of the books thet we have in mind, only 
arising out of considerations affecting European societies 
rather than uncivilized peoples. 

‘Thue tat Forel discossing ancient and 
‘modern races, takes his stand against the theory which 
ataten that" the difference between minds is greater than 
the difference between faces.” Faces, by constantly re 
gurding each other, do not tend to become alike; but 
sinds which, by nature, difcr as much a» faces, are 
brought by routual intercourse to a lemer degree of 
difference. They react on each other to such purpose 
that they cease fo be at the mercy of climatic influences. 
‘By constantly reading Greek books, we would finaly 
‘become that which a succession of marriages with Greck 
women would have made us. And then, what is 
known precisely of the influence of climate? Looking 
lovely, we see that ‘‘difirence in climate must not be 
fgnored when minds arc in other respects on an equal 
level of development.” It is culture chat makes men 
really diferent, " At mast one might soppose that the 
torrid zone and the two arctic zones are unsuitable to the 
development of the scicnces. As yet chey have not spread 
Yveyoud Egypt and Mauritania on the one hand, and 
Sweden oa the other pertape it ir not chance that has 
confined them betweea Mowat Atlas and the Baltic Sea: 
it may be that these are Limits thet nature bas imposed. 
upon the sciences, and that one can hope iu vain to toe 
(great authors ari amongst the Lapps or the Negroes.” » 

Be that as it may, nature, according to Fontenelle, is 
pot alone in determining the appearance of talent or 
ienius, She always stems to scatter the seeds of talent 
tnd of genius broadcwst. But fevourable circumstances 

2 ae de Panty thn. deg psoas. 
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sre eaental for thei development, and many chings may 
intervene to bring it to an abrupt conclusion.“ Inun- 
dations of barbarians, governments either dicectly opposed 
‘ot unsympathetic to acience and art, prejudices and fancies 
‘ast ay tke an ny of Sent hngen, ach 2 
China the respect fo ‘which precludes the prac 
dos of cate, salve wes: dant ok lle 
cause long peciods of ignorance and bad taste. Add to 
thia the varying ways of expending private weslth, and 
‘You will see how mature scatters the potential Virgils and 
Ciceros in vain about the world, and how rare it rust be 
that any of them, so to speak, attain to success,” 

‘All chese arguments of the philosopher are confined to 
limits which in point of time reach no further than the 
‘Greeks and Ramans, and in space do aot extend beyond 
the civilized world as then known. Barely can we see 
‘on the horizon some fantastic sheiows of people called 
barbarians, though we do sot suppose they will remain 
eo forall time.“ Tincline to depict natare,” exid Foste- 
nelle, “ with scales in ber band, like justice, to show that 
she weighs out and equalizes almost everything she dis- 
‘tributes to mankind: happiness, talent, the advantages 
and the drawbacks of different conditions, varying intel= 
lectual gift, By virtue of her compensations we may 
hope thet the people of the century to come will regard 
us with mingled fear and admiration, and so repay us for 
the omall cateem in which we are held in our own. They 
vill endeavour to find in our works, beauties to which 
‘we laid to claim. Some indisputable fault—which the 
‘author himself would to-day acknowledge—will find de- 
fenders of redoubtable courage, and heaven knows how 
scornfully they will treat, in comparison with ourselves, 
‘the ‘benux expritn' of that period who may well be 
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Americans.” ‘The Americans in. question, the uncivi- 
lived peoples of those days, might well have a futuro of 
learned societies. 

Tein impossible to aseat with greater distinctners the 
fundamental ideatiy of all the various elements of roan 
kind. Fontenelle does it still more clearly, if pousible, 
in kis tretise on the Origine der Fables, in which 
he examines what he considers to be common to all 
peoples in explanations of the world. Eis enquiry only 
aanumea “that which is cooamon to all men and 
takes effect ia the arctic zones a8 well asin the tocrid, 
‘We must not soci in fable for anything but the story 
of ch aberrations of the humsen mind.“ Filing the head 
with all the extravagazces of the Phoenicians and the 
Greeks is not x science, but the study of that which im- 
pled them to these extravagances is a science indeed. 
All men are so nach alike that there are no people whote 
follies ebould not make ws tremble."* ‘The uncivilized 
peoples of to-day are, for Fonteaelle, the modera repre- 
sentatives of our most distinguished ancestors, and there 
in no ceaton why they in ture should not advance as far 
as we have done, “At one time the Greeks were 11 
auch savages as the Americans... Since the Greeks 
‘with all their inteligence—when mill « young people— 
id not think more rationally than did the barbarians of 
‘America, who were to ail appearance « fairly young 
people when discovered by the Spaniards, we are justified 
in believing that the Americans would finally have come 
ta think as rationally as did che Greeks had they been 
sgvan the opportunity." + 

‘These opinions of Fontenelle well represent, but with 
inevitable hades of difference, the general opinion of the 
Nop oben sos. NOpakp sts *Ohdp am Op ce mate, 
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role cightenth cenrry.ievetine is the pracpal 
theorist of the equaliry of minds, In his opinion, 
‘men, to whatever race they belong, are equally semsitive 
smackines, differing oaly ia the feelings they experience. 
Pleasure und pain are tho starting point of everything ; 
these it is that arouse and quicken the attention and 
determine our actions, What will ateact our attention 
depends on education—this word being used in ite 
widest xense—that is to say, everything in our surroucd 
ings and in the setting which determines our murroundingy, 
which influences our development by the reactions called 
forth, and more especially by the babits induced, Edo- 
cation which makes men unequal, might, were it rationally 
understood, become the great equalizing factor and bring 
all rea to the same level of culture and happiness, 
‘Natural gifts are the same in alll men, but that which 
variea isthe assembly of conditions in which these gifts 
are able to function. Besides, there is nothing to prove 
‘hat bappiness in not better distributed in the races which 
‘we unjustly despise and about which it cannot be said 
‘that “the greatest happiness of a few individuals is ever 
linked with the wretcedness of the majority.” This is 
‘uth whieh Hetvetoe apply expres in th folowing 
two lines on “ savages " 

Chee eux tov ot commun Cher eur tout até 
Comune is sont ma aly ie sant acs pita” 

Perhaps it i Voltaire who at the outiet appears to have 
‘averted most definitely the fundamental identity of man- 
kind. He readily uses the terms: “humain” and 
“ humanité,” giving them the widest signiGcance. At 
fone time be uses thess to dencte the feelings which, to 
his mind, ought to inspire conduct st ancther they 

‘Finy hve So plac St saa Sy slam 
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indicate his faith inthe unity of the various races through- 
‘out time and space. The fuult he finds with the his- 
‘torical religions is that their partcalar dogmas are valid 
only for certain well-defined portions of humanity. He 
says that deise: is superior to those religions in that it is 
universe! in its range and is a8 old as the human species 
itself. In a word, if Voltaire, in spite of formal evidence 
tw the eaisteace of ceremonial debauchery in the temples 
oF Babylon, refuses to believe it, this is because he cannot 
pomibly acknowledge that customs " opposed to kuman 
auure” could ever have been ia vogue, But we mut 
ot hide from ourselves the fact that the humanity which 
interests hin is civilized humanity. His fit claim to 
eateem conssta in the fact that he vastly extended the 
range of this kumaniey, that he did not confine it to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, but brought back to it 
nations and races whose varying cultures seemed to him 
cof the greatest interes: that he claimed a place for Arabt 
and Hindus, for the Chinese and yet other races. Does 
this widening of the horizon extend beyond the peoples 
lnchaded by him of his knowledge in general histary ? 
One can readily believe it judging by certaln passages, 
ly thove few lines from the Essai sur Jes Manrs:4 
‘Do you give the name of savage 10 boots living in 
rabias with their womeq folk and a few animals, con- 
Envaly expoted to the inclemency of the seasons, know- 
ing owly the exth chat nourishes them and the market 
‘where they occasianally go to sell their produce and buy 
‘few coarve garments speaking a argon not understood 
{in the towns, possessing few ideas end consequently 
line able to express themecives ; subject, without know 
jing why, to a weiter to whom they yearly bring balf of 
Mamata va EMelad vh d pbep 
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what they have earned by the sweat of their brow, mecting 
together, om certain days, in a sore of barn to perform 
rites of which they understand nothing, listening to 2 
run differeatly dresec from themselves of whose words 
they have not the faintest understanding ; leaving at times 
theie huts at beat of drum to go and get kilied in a foreign 
land and to kill cher fellow beings for a quarter of what 
‘they could carn by working at home? There are savages 
of this kind all over Europe, We must wurely admit that 
the people of China and the Kaffirs whom we have been 
pleated to cali savages, are infizitely superior to our own. 
‘The Huron, the Algouquin, the Iliccia, the Kaffic, and 
the Hontentot know bow to make everything they necd 
find thie our own boors cannot do. The peoples of 
Ametica and Africa are free, but our own savages are 
without even the idea of freedom... They know what 
honour means—a word which our savages of Europe have 
never heard. They have 2 homelend which they love 
and defend ; they make treaties; they fight courageously 
and often speak with heroic energy. Is there a nobler 
anawer in Phitarch’s Lives than that of the Canedian 
chief, who on being requested by a European tation to 
yield bis patrimony, said: “* We were bors on this land, 
‘our fathers are buried in it, Shall we say to our fatbers’ 
bones: "Rise and come with us to a foreign land?" ."" 

If we refect alittle on the general impression suade by 
this book, we are justified in wondering whether Voltaire 
really attaches the importance he seems to do to hia eulogy 
of the“ sumnge.” His remarks serve but as the pretert 
for his sativical shefis against civilization, Whiltt dio- 
cussing the savage he is realy Tecraring the civilized. 
His irocical antitheses sre aliimportant, the test is 
tecondary. We must not forget the letter in which he 





8  ‘fwe Mixp or THe Savace 
Jestingly telle Rowsseaa thst, in advocating 2 state of 
‘nature, he provokes the desire to walk shout on all fours. 
‘No need to urge the objection that, in bringing before ws 
‘an exaiople of mataral intelligence, he selected « Huron? 
‘This character is not an.‘ American by birth”; he is # 
‘man of white rce brought up in Huron fashion, Voltaire 
believed, like all his contemporaries, chat fundamentally 
all men aze the same, and of equal worth, But though 
hhe seemed to expreas hizseelf somewhat efter the fashion. 
of his contemporaries when discuuing the “ noble 
savage," he took good care not to follow them blindly, 
‘Was he alone in his contury to ave these doubts ? 
‘Weare not gore. It's often stated that Hume was fond 
of saying that the oaks and poplars of our country-side 
are not more Bike those that grew six thousand years ago 
than we are like the Greeks and Lating;; and that, if we 
‘would know the working and interplay of the passione it 
‘our contemporaries, we need but study Demosthenes 
and Tacinus. It would teem that we abould not go too 
far in our generalisations from this view. In the passage 
referred to, Hume does not seem to have looked beyond. 
the civilized hucsanity of which we form a part. To feel 
the truth of this, we need only read the following lines: 
“Would you know the sentiments, inclinations, and 
course of lfe of the Grecks and Romans? Study well 
the temper and actions of the Freach and English. You 
cannot be much mistakes in transferring to the former 
most of the observations which you heve made with regard 
to the latter. Mankind are s0 much the same, ia all 
times and places, that history informs us of nothing new 
‘or strange in this particular. Its chief use is only to 
ircover the constant and usivertal principles of human 
2 Bebe mery et hgh, 
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nanure.” Nor are the earth, air, and the other elements 
‘examined by Aristotle and Hippocrates more lke t thost 
‘which at present Ke under our observation than the mea 
described by Polybins and Tacitus are to those who now 
govern the world.” 

Blume gave ao lite thought to uncivilized peoples that 
o dd oo hen 69 wre © flowy: Tah apt to 
suspect the Negros to be naturally inferior to the Whites. 
‘There scarcely ever was a civilized nation of thet com- 
plexion, nor even aay individual, eminent either ia action 
or in speculation. ... Such 2 usiform and constant 
difference (between the negres and the whites) could not 
happen in so many countries and ages, if nature hed not 
made an original distinction between these breeds of 
men... In Jamaica, indeed, they tak of one Negro 
a a man of parts and learning, but i is Heely be is ad- 
aired for slender accomplishments, like a parrot who 
speaks a few words plainly.” * 

‘These reservations on the part of Hume, as well 2s 
thove we infer in Voltaire, in no way changed the ideas 
prevalent in the eighteenth centary. Buffon, too, is $0 
firmly convinced of the fundamental identity ofall men 
that he formally arrives atthe same deductions af all the 
Cheetints of the “ noble savage.” According to him, an 
observer studying the savage's soul, " would see the sou! 
laid bare, distinguish all its natural impulses, abd perhaps 
recognite therein more of gentleness, peace, and cali 
than in his own, Pechape be would clearly see thar 
virtue is the attribute rather of che savage than of the 
civilised man, and chat vice is the natural offspring of 
social conditions.” * 
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‘What ia it thar has encouraged the formation and 
diffusion of this psychological thesis ? 


" 

‘Here we ate confronted with « tradition which goon 
‘back af least a far as Montaigne. We should read again 
‘hs chapter on the Cannibals? It was inspired, in all 
probability, by what Montsigne learned from Ville 
{gugnon's voyage to Brazil. One passage of thi chepter 
is very dear on this poiat. “For a long time I had with 
me," he says, “a mn who had dwelt ten or twelve years 
fn that other world which was discovered in our century, 
fn the spot where Villegagnoa fanded, to which he gave 
the name of Anterctic France, Thie discovery of a 
boundless country acems to be of the utmost imporennce, 
‘The man {had wat simple and uncouth, the sort of moan 
that makes a trothful witness; for refined people are 
‘more inquisitive and more observant, but inclined to 
exaggertte, and then to make their tale more plausible 
and convincing they cannot refrain from slightly pervert- 
ing the facts. ‘The man must be very trustworthy oF 10 
jample that he does not know how to make up a story and 
give the semblance of truth to a fabric of lies, not mutt 
hhe be partisan, Such a man was mine. . 

From what this witness told him, Montaigne considers 
"that theee ja nothing barbarous oF sevage in this nation, 
save to the exteat that everyone regards as barberous the 
things to which he ia not sccusioned.” We are dort 
nated by " the examples and ideas and the customs of the 
land ia which we lve,” Ie is there that we always think 
‘wesee "perfect religion, perfect goverament, and thorough 
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artangement.” “They are savage or wild,” says Moo- 
‘nigne, just aa we call wild the froiss which nsture, when, 
left to herscf, nd following her wonted course produ‘ 
whereas ia truth, it is those which we have perverted by 
‘our arts and withdrawn from their aarurel state which we 
‘ought rather to call wild; in the former, the true and 
‘most teful and natural virtues and propesticn ate alive 
and vigorous. The latter we have debased in adapting 
them to our own depraved tastes; and yet we Snd the 
‘diverse fruits from these untilled lands well to our taste, 
even surpassing our ows in flavour and delicacy." Mon 
‘ign thinks these nttions barbarous merely because they 
hhave received a veneer of mental culnure shilet being but 
Little removed from their original state of simplicity. He 
recounts their custome as they were described to him ; 
Ihe does not regard them 38 more barbarous than our ows, 
of which frightful examples arc given. He mentions 
them all without cxctiy recommending theit adoption 
and amilingly concludes : “ All chet's not 20 bad; but 
‘what could you expect, they do not wear breeches.” 

Might not one of the sources upon which Montaigne 
drew have been the account written by Jean de Léty on 
this expedition to Brazil 2" 

Indeed, it does not appear suficient to take into account 
‘the storieo and descriptions that may have been supplied 
to Montaigne by onc of Villegagnon’s coropanions. This 
‘man, says the author of the Eras, was “ simple and un~ 
‘outh.”” He may have furished bis master with material 
enaily, but one does not vee how he could have inspired 
Montaigne with certain of his ideas which at times seem 
‘akin fo those of Jean de Léry. He too speaks of the 
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canzibaliam and the erueley of the Topinambous, which 
besaw at lose quarters all their horror. Then headds: 
Nevertheless in order that thote who read of the kor- 
ible chings practised daly among these barbarous nations 
of the land of Brasil may pay a litte attencion to whet 
takes place here amnong ourselves I will in the frst place 
say that, if one reflects in good earnest on what out rich 
‘usurers Wo (Braining the blood and marrow of eo many 
‘widows, orphans, and others for whom murder were pre- 
ferable to a lingering death) we will call them even more 
crue! than the savages of whom I speak.” Then Lévy, 
thinking of the tortures he witnessed in Brazil, lls of 
regions nearer home, mentioning specially the horrors of 
“the bloody tragedy which began in Paris on the 24th 
of August, 1572,” which he regards as worse then whet 
takes place ia Brel? 

Is it a matter of religion? Assuredly, these savages 
acknowledge " no gods either celetial or terrestial,” but 
only demons who make chem tremble (they, too, have 4 
‘vague hope of living after death, somewhere " beyond the 
mountains”). But there are atheists more atheistic on 
this side.” True, savages have their abeurd magiciang 
‘bot compare, azye Lécy, intent on confessional polemics, 
the wearers of false relics in popedom.” The sorcerert 
‘of Brazil dispense their sly clep-rap, but compare with 
them, says our author,“ the bell+inging hypocrites before 
‘the shrine of St. Anthony ” or those who "mumble thelr 
hours.” He delights to show ue ther the Topizam 
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bous are just es good as his own religious adversatics, 
that they, being without he light of faith, are even 
Detter, 

Iv it « matter of polygamy? Well, savages are poly- 
reuse thle wives do oot quel a Leah and 

lid. Whereupon let anyone consider w! 

it would be pomidle for the wives amongst ourselves to 
live in harmony even if God allowed more wives than onc.” 
Note too that ravage mothers suckie theie own little ones, 
and never putthem out to fostersmothers. Nor does Léry 
{ail to frown upon the over-eficed ladies. Moreover, the 
‘babes of savages are not foolishly tied up in swaddling 
clothes, and here be seems to anticipate Rousseau who 
protested egainst the " hellish swaddling-bands.” Their 
‘wives refuse to dress 2s the Genevans would lke. The 
whip is used to compel thems, ehough even then the de- 
sized result is not attained. They preserve their naked 
nest, Léty almost makes up his mind to accept the 
situation. “He considers that this nakedness doen not 
to Jewdness and lechery” so much 23 do trinkets, 
ints, flac wigs, curl large rafted collar, farthingales, 
robes upon robet, and endiets other cides with which the 
‘worien and maidens disfgure themselves et hame.” And 
he reaches the conchsion that these savages are bappy, 
that their delightful climate is free from divease, thtt no 
one hus grey oF white hair, or worldly cares of any kind. 
‘They have noae of those ills“ which gnaw the bones and 
suck the marrow, weaken the body and destroy the mind, 
in a word, which embitter our days and bring we to an 
untimely end.” 

‘While Montaigne was always widely read, Joon de 
Lary was net unkzows to his conteoporscies, His work 
tan into no femer than eight—pechaps nine—editions, 
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the last of which appeared in 16772 He himeelf made 
1 Latin translation of it, which wan printed five times, in 
1586, 1592, 1594 (600, and 1642. It must be from 
these two sources that we get the tradition of the noble 
savage," which was destined to survive til the end of the 
cightoeath century, or even the beginsing of tbe nine- 
teenth, 

"Trace of it are to be found in the accounts given by 
Baron de la Hontan of his expeditions to Canada which, 
lthough their authenticity bas been disputed, really 
appear to have taken place. He would seem to have 
reached the then litle known regions of the Far West 
and he showed in hie work peculfa aympathy with these 
:mea ‘who know nothing of shine or mane, who have no 
lise distinctions, but live in the state of equality which 
amature intended."* It ie the book of Guendeville, how- 
ever, which, core than his own work, helped to make the 
traveller famous and to spread abroad kis ideas. The 
Hiuron he introduces isan imaginary personage, so much 
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made 4 translation (1715). None che lean did he eid in 
promulgating an idea which became very popalar, deupite 
ite faliey, 

‘Thin theory of the “noble savage" was destined to 
‘eet with extriocdinary favour. Men who were not bad 
observers, and who lived amongst uncivilized tibet, are 
lasgely teeponsible for this prychoiogical error. Living, 
in the midst of their €ocks the Jesuits became fond of 
those to whom they preach the gospel, and whiltt not 
underestimating their vices, are struck by their good 
qualities. These natives show such simplicity of soul 
that the missionaries come to wonder whether they srt 
snot nearer salvation than civilized man, whether a etate 
of society is not more dangerous than one of nature. 
Theie illusion is duc to a very special mental cwoedition, 
one that André Licktenberger bas eloquently explained 
inthe following woeds :‘* Imboed with erdeat faith which 
‘uses them to look upon martyrdom 2s the one supreme 
honour, and those who inflict it an their benefactors, 
corning the worldly depravity of which they have heard 
rumours, they indulge in idyllic representations of their 
neophytes, and attribute largely to the Indiana and eo 
nature, a8 well a to their own efforts and equally to divine 
‘gmice, all merit for such goodness 26 they posses, In 
oatact with these simple beings, they remember the 
communities of the early Christian Church and conceive 
the idea of reviving them. Brought up to admire casaic 
antiquity, they are struck by the analogies to thoue of the 
ancient Greeks which the customs of the savages afford 
they assume & common origin and praise in them those 
virtues which their masters bad tangbt them to admire in 
the Sparta of Lycurgus."? And this why the bollec- 
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tion of the Lesires édifeates, which (because our attention 
‘has been aroused upon certein characteristics of the un 
civilized peoples) we now regard as cthnographical doco 
ments of the first importance, was interpreted quite 
differently by all readers of the eighteenth cearury, and. 
assnted fo spreading tbroud, not only the idea of the 
™ poble savage ” in its crade form, but also the belief in 
fa fundamental identity of all human beings, who are 
divided only by the goodness of nature and the depravity: 
of civilization. This dual conviction forced itvelf on all 
the thinkers of the century, and became so atroog that it 
formed a kind of prism through which the travellers saw 
realities distorted. An explortt like Bougainville, amazed 
‘at not finding ia Paraguay the bliseful state that be ex- 
pected, seems at times inclined to distrust the tevtimony 
‘of his own eyes rather than that of his reason which showed 
him “'s model adaainiatration designed to give mea both 
‘happiness and wisdom.” Whes confronted with the 
islander of Tierra del Fuego, the moet wretched creatures 
‘he has ever seen, his faith in the goodness of « atute of 
nature is unadfected by the epectacle, for one cannot be- 
val, he says, “the lt of a man who i fee and master of 
Iimaelf, without duties or business of any kind, content 
i At 
Tabi he at fret exw nothing of the cruelty of th people, 
and the land appeared him a set of idyllic Ede, in: 
Iubited by men who were healthy, strong, and gentle 
How can we fail to recognize, in these somewhat 
fanciful representations of what was taken for a real state, 
the origin of Rousseau's theory on the state of esture? 
It ia for us to discover whether the philosopher of Geneva. 
EEE ae 
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‘considered the conclusions af these obscrvers, evcr ready 
to admie uncivilized peoples more or leas recently din- 
covered, a muficient basis for this theory without further 
critical examination. Was it not for him, origimally at 
least, « simple logical postulate scrving to explain man 
‘as he existed, just 25 the " contrat social,” though not 
‘ax hintorical fac, serves to expiain our societies ? Certain 
declarations of Roussean seem to suggest thia latter intex~ 
Dietation. ‘The state of nature is, be exys in his Désours 
Ser Pindgalth, "site that no longer exats, thet perhaps 
thas never existed at all, and probably never will; about 
which, all the same, itis necessary to entertain right ideas, 
if we are truly to estimate our present atte.” "We must 
not," he mys a little further on, “took upon the invesi- 
gations on this subject as historical trutha ; but only as 
Ihypothetical and conditional arguments, calculated rather 
to throw light upon the nature of things than to reveal 
their real origin.”* 

Intelligent men suspect that these statements of 
‘Rousseau are mere precautions of style, prompted by the 
desire to avoid 1 conflict with the theologians, especially 
those of Geneva. It was simply x dialectical artifice which 
‘must cot prevent us from distinguishing what lies behind 
it, to wit, belief in the reality ofthe state of nature in the 
part, Whatever side be taken is this dispute it remains 
(rue that, though Rousseau does not put forth the noble 
savage ” 45 the prototype of man in his natural state, he 
considers human nature to be essentially one at all mes 
sind in all placea. On this point, he faithfully interprete 
the idea gencrally held in bis day. 

‘August Comte, also, found no difficulty whatsoever in 
repeating the commonplace aphorism ebot general 
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identity of character. He does not question the por 
ulate, that the Fundamental constiration of man. is ine 
variable and progress can neither develop it indefinitely 
tor change it.“ Eoalaae, but not sensfermaton," sayt 
‘Lévy-Brubl. “This great principle, handed aver by 
Diclogy to sociology, dominstes the whole of this later 
science, Throughout the lang story that leads nes 

‘ut of savage enimality into postive civilization, nothing 
abvolutely new can be discovered. Everything chat 
Bradualy reveals inelf existed beforehand in the natore 
‘of man, potential, tia true, and this state would perbape 
scver have ceased had there not taken place x combination 
of favourable conditions.”* At all sxges of historical 
evolution the various faculties, physical, moral, and intel 
Jectual, are encountered exactly the same and always 
similarly co-ordinated. The preponderance of the ego- 
titic over the altrastc instincts i deep-rooted in our 
nature, and, though progress favours the "* development 
of the altruistic feelings,” it cannot all the same over. 
throw the nasural balance of our inclinations, 


The postulate on which philosophy hed lived so long 
met with vigorous opposition ic the nineteenth century. 
‘Taine never tired of combating it. Last century, he said, 
“ they thought that men of every race and century were 
all but identical, the Greek, the barbarian, the Hindu, 
‘the man of the Renaissance, snd the man ofthe eighteenth 
century, cast, a5 it were, in the same mould, and that in 
scenedance with an abstract conception, which served for 
the whole human exce. They kncw man, but not men; 
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they bad not penctzared tthe soul; they had not seen 
the indnite diversity and marvellous complexity of woul"? 

Renan made a like crticiam. ‘*Paychology,” he 
‘wrote, “starts with the hypothesis of a perfectly bamo- 
(gencous mankind, that must always have been such as we 
seo it, This hypothouis is partly true; for there really 
are common attributes of the human mind that constitute 
ita unity, but it also contains 2 verious err, or rather, 
it overlooks a fundamental truth revealed by history, 
namely, that mankind is not « simple body and cannot be 
treated 23 such. ‘The man endowed with the ten or 
dozen faculties recognised by psychology is « pure fiction. 
In reality, one is more or less man, more or Jess « son of 
God. One ponsesses of God and of Truth what axe can 
Told and what one deserves. I see no reason why a 
Papwan chould be immortal, Instead of regarding 
Jhuman nature, like Thomas Reed and Dugald Stewart, as 
A revelation dashed off at single atroke es an inspired 
tnd perfect Bible from the very fist day, we have come 
to ce in it corrections and successive additions, ..¢ 

Renan, moreover, contented himself with these. quite 
general developments of » psychology from which un- 
‘ivlized peoples were deliberately excluded. Did he not 
write, with special reference (0 the South Soa natives 
hose atrocious cannibaliam was everywhere being de- 
scribed at the time, the stupendous sentence : “0, let 
there last sons of mature die out i their mother's lap, do 
snot interrupt with your austere dogmas the fruit of twenty 
centuries of reflection, their childish games, their moon 
Tight dances, their sweet though ephemeral raptures.”* 
"To picture the life of the uncinlized man a a joyous 
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fdyl, eadenced by the jerky beating of the tom-tom and 
the frenzied geaticulations of the bamboule, is to confeas 
that we have not taken the cwouble to examine into his 
terroretricken soul. 
Notwithstanding all the protests in opposition to the 
‘old postulate of the eighteenth century the great anthro- 
pologist school of England, represented by Lubbock, 
‘Tylor, Frwzer, Hurtiand, and Andrew Lang, accepted it 
without demar. They all even took it as the starting 
poine far their own rovearch work. ‘They sppliod the 
Comparative method in constructing the scientific tona- 
ments we owe to thers, monuments that are inexhaustible 
amines for investigators in search of documenta on the 
institutions and custams, languages and belies of the 
uncivilized. But they have always added to this method 
1s hypothesis tending to explain the facts encountered, by 
the general structure of the human mind. This identity 
of the “human mind,” a perfect unity, everywhere and 
always the same from the logical standpoint, was never 
discussed ot proved by them} they never even made a 
formal enunciation of it, xo unassailable did they regard 
it, They were content to take it for granted, looking 
‘upon it «8 indisputable, The consequence is clearly that 
set forth by Lévy-Brak! in the following words : "The 
callectve mental images of the primitive races which we 
‘ontider wo strange, the no leas extraordinary relatos 
which we find between them, raise no problems whove 
solution would earich or modify our conceptions of the 
human mind. We know beforehand that this raind ia 
alike in them and in us. All that remains to be die- 
covered ia how mental functions identical with our own 
‘auld have produced these ideas and these relationships." 2 
* af me dab ei fier 
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‘Ane we to wonder that the missionary who leaves his 
country to win soule for Crist is dominated by 1 belief, 
the preconceived belief in the unity of the human race ? 
He is well aware that he will ave to deal with extremely 
backward individuals who know nothing of our culture 
and whose customs may at tines border upon bestiality, 
Buteven when he's inclined to accept the most depresing 
deacriptions of the intellectual and moral etate of those 
among whom be has setled, the idea docs not enter bia 
bead that he is going to live amongst human beings of 
ind differing from that to which he himself belongs. 
He is convinced that, between the mentality of the persons 
tumongat whom his loti to be cast and that of bis fellow- 
countrymen there is no difference of kind but simply one 
of degree of development. Must we make it a subject of 
jovance aguinst him if he entertains a conviction held 
‘yy innumerable philosophers and ethzologista before him 
which, through many maybe depressing disappointments, 
is nustined in him by « fervent ideale, by the duty of 
truggling against painfil differences, and by a Gr de- 
termination to being back into the circle of the human 
family the backward children who seem to have left it. 
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Against the traditional postulate of the fundamental 
identity of the buman mind, Lévy-Brokl, with striking 
‘wealth of detail, advanced the thesis of the radical diff 
ence of the civilized and uncivilized mentalities, This 
chasis he enunciated is its most precise form. ‘The 
savante of the English anthropological school, when de- 
ecribing the customs, the belisfs, and institutions that 
‘flourish in primitive societies, take for granted that, f we 
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‘were in the place of these primitive people, our mind being. 
as it now is, we should think and act a3 they do. Ld 
‘Bruhl starts from precisely the contrary hypothesis. “I 
sdmnit," he says, "that, considering their way of thinking 
and scting, the institutioes on which their social order 
rests, such at wo observe thes, itis imposeble that their 
rental outlook should be the same a8 ours, and that the 
extent and limits of their experience should coincide 
entirely with our own : consequently, we ought to make 
‘very earnest efforts to enter into their way of thinking and 
feeling. Te may be that we shall never succeed in doi 
this completely. Such isthe opinion of some of the moat 
acute observers, of Mr. Elsdon Best, for instance, who 
thas made such 2 thorough and prolonged study of che 
beliefs and institotions of the Moris of New Zealand.”* 
How are we to interpret M. Léry-Brubl's theory? 
It simply aworking bypothesis? Is ita dogmatic thesis? 
‘Affer reading the author's two works, published in 1920 
and 1923, on the uncivilized peoples, this later interpre 
tation seems inevitable. ‘The former of these books 
insists principally on a law of participation therein re~ 
gurded in ita relations with the principle of identity; i 
fends to prove that the mind of uncivilized man is but 
slightly sensitive to contradiction. The second book ex- 
plains how such « mind regards couse and efect. Both 
Books attempt to demonstrate that chis mentality is 
emsentially " mywtical and instinctive,” and that it is 
dominated by " collective mental images of social origin, 
‘which confuse our thoughts and render difficult and 
almost always uncectain. our understanding of their 
institutions.” Hlere we bave a whole host of ideas that 
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appear to lead toa very positive conclusion-—a conclusion 
which is pertaps not devoid of practical consequences, 
‘and which tome people attempt to utilize in the preseat= 
day conflces beeween feelings and ideas in the so-called 
higher societies. 

‘On the other hand, there are tiaes when all ehis ema 
‘no more than « working 





ica initial pontulate to investigate and to bring to light the 
fundamental resemblances that exist beneath x superficial 
difference between primitive mentality and our own. It 
smvltples similaitics nad exposes uataspected survivals. 
But, after all, it tells us nothing new, To M. Léyy- 
Bru the contrary bypothesis seemed x more fraitfu) one. 
‘Te led me," he sayy, “ rather to eek for the differences 
between primitive mentality and our own, to analyse them 
in detail, to eatablish their status, ¢o study them in their 
relations with custome and institutions ; it epened up « 
‘way which, a all events, did not termizate beforebund in 
omething already koows. Thisis why, quite apart from 
the other reasons which influenced me, I bad to choose 
itasa working hypothesis. It promised a better result— 
4 promise which, in my opinion, bes been justified. I 
think I have succeeded in disentangling the eoventil 
characteristcs—mystical and prelogicil—of primitive 
mentality. ‘These have enabled me to account for 9 
umber of facts of which none but arbitrary or merely 
probable explanations had hitherto been gives. I hasten 
fo add that we are still only dealing bere in our analysis, 
cof these institutions which we should be wrong for the 
most part in regarding 2s simpler than oar own, with a 
general introduction to the study of primitive menaaity, 
‘with 4 clue in an extraordinarily complex maze, Know- 
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ing the trend and direction of this entity, its habits end 
principles, we shall be able all the bener to follow icy 
‘progress apparently so disconcerting, and state the prob- 
Jeras in term that do not reeder their solution impossible, 
‘This attitude, which could no longer be objected to ax 
che outcome of a rigidly dogmatic mind, veers to have 
became more pranounced in proportion a1 objections 
increased to x theory often considered too arbitrary. It 
‘was found, for instance, that the way in which the men- 
tality of the uncivilized races is eet before us cannot be 
reconciled with the technical progress that had been msde 
‘throughout the ages. This progress in technique implice 
‘2 meatal functioning and ax intellectual bebaviour which 
‘emanate neither from the social structure, nor from insti- 
tutions, not fram the atmosphere created. by collective 
meatal images. “This behaviour,” mys M. Louis 
‘Weber, “imple in turn a more or less confused notion 
(of mechanical causality which isthe seed of geometrical 
com; ‘and of logical reasoning. Here ia the 
vwetl, for instance, whose properties and mechanical use 
are cleatly connected with a primtry subconscious 
Whatever be the structure af the social group 
fn which the whee! is employed as « means and instrument. 
of rotation the use made of it is ways the ume... 
‘The manufacture and mechanical ute of the whecl every- 
where underlie one and the same geometrical compro- 
hhention, the tame system of visual plant, movements, 
provesies, and results; in short, the same mental func- 
toning which owes nothing to the vocal feelings and the 
beliefs which the group inetil into each of ite members, 
Were it otherwise, neither the manofactute nor the em 
ployment of the whee] would hare developed everywhere 
‘along the lines of a gradually perfected mechanical 
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adaptation and geometrical regularity.” ‘These observa 
tins of M, Weber are so important that M. Lévy-Brubl, 
hile maintaining his opisiot, doce not hesitate to modify 
it in the following words ion ax we learn 
‘how they (technical methods) developed in the vations 
societies, we aball doubtless have to correct our ideas ox 
primitive mentality, Just because, however, these invea- 
tigations into technique are far stil from having given all 
that may be expected of them, I consider it prudent not 
‘to anticipate what thei results may be." 

‘There is no ground for believing that M. Lévy-Bruhl 
js o7 the point of abandoning the main clement of his 
theory. Stil it would be unfuir to disregard an important 
sapect of his thought and to exaggerate the doctrinal 
‘beating of a then which is instructive to the extent that 
cludes Pesprit de utdee? 

Now, the remarkable thing is thet those sho are in 
mort close contact with the uncivilized peoples, £2. the 
missionaries who have left home with a preconctived 
Tbohef—we must repeat—in the unity of the human race, 
sre seldom slow to be attacked by doubts directly eon- 
cerned with the ideatty of the diferent fractions of 
mankind, If the missionary, without forthet investiga 
tioa, coatinues to believe that human nature is everywhere 
‘aactly the same, he is liable to make mistake after mis- 
(ake; he risks arriving at 20 true result, of, at least We 
may worder—and he will be the Sat to do so—whethet 
the resus be thinks he has obtained are anything 
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‘but mere deceptions. Now, when the doubts alluded to 
ausailbim, discouragement aig threats to master bli ; 
ia uneasines, oF a all events, 

1 feeling of exasperation. It appears dificult for us not 
‘to dwell upon suck teatimon7, not to listen to chews com 
plaints and not to take them into account, if only for the 
take of enunciating the problem before us? 

“Que European friends,” writes a member of the 
Rheniah Mission to the Hottentor," would surely regard 
9 incredible the examples we could give of the dull 
mentality of these people when called upon to think, to 
vaderstand or to remember. Though T have knows 
them 40 Tong, 1 cannot help wondering when J see baw 
enormously dificuk they find it to grasp the simplest 
truth and, more especially, to reason for themaclves, how 
Apeodily they forget what they scem to have wederstood.’ 
“The African, Negro, or Banti,” writes W. Hy 
Beatle,‘ does not think, reec, or reason if he can help 
ft, He has a wonderfol memory, bas great powers of 
observation and iraittion, much freedom in speech, and 
‘very many good quilts; he can be kind, generous, 
affectionate, unselfish, devoted, truthful, brave, patient, 
ad persevering; but the reasoning and inventive facul- 
ties remain dormant, He readily grasps the present 
circumstances, adapts himself to them and. provides for 
thems but a catefully choughtout plan ora clever piece 
of induction is beyond him,’”# 

Hermann Disterien, a singulsry shrewd observes, who 
‘became most intimate with the South Africans and kaew 
how to speak to them, conversed with some Basutes on 
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cortain of their beliefs. He was struck by the inco- 
hherency of what was told bim. On remarking to his 
intedocutors thet what they ssid wat altogether contron 
dictory, he received the simple answer: “We do not 
now; besides, formerly Basutos did not go ao closely 
into things.” And he at once writes the following com- 
‘mentary on the reply just been given him : "We must 
emphasie this stuement, ‘They did not go so closely 
into things" Te comes a8 a revelation to us, lke a ray of 
light upon the way ia which the heathen think. We 
Europeans who reflect and reason, experience an irresit 
fible need to understand everything, t0 be logical, to 
reduce everything t0 system, to rerzove all contradiction, 
from our ideas and oue beliefs. And we act in the vame 
‘ay when we evempt to undertaed and explain ee 
religiour—or so-called religious—ideas of the negros. 
‘What wonder that we fail | The negro is content with 
vaguer ideas, nor does be allow hinsself to be troubled by 
the flagrant contradictions which they contain, He is 
not precise, docs not reaton, knows noting of logic, does 
not go 10 Closely into thiags. This i useful informoation 
for anyone interested in their religious and moral ideas 
and in their superstitions... For the rest, these negros 
hhave no theories : they have not even convictions, only 
‘habits and traditions. What matters it to chem if« thing 
in absurd or ridiculous? They do it, not from conver 
tion, but instinctively and blindly, without reBecting or 
reasoning, because one acts thus when one is Masai. 
‘And our discuntions are powerless to convince them, 
‘because our sppeal is to a reason which is no more than 
nudimentary and which they themselves only ute blun- 
deringly and intermitteaty.”* 
"Yared Minin Poms ay vl pp 
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Tt would be easy to quote numerous passages which 
can ll be rurized up a3 follows : The chief cheracteriatic 
‘of the uncivilized man is his amazing incapacity for atten- 
tion, and more eapecially bis disconcerting inebility for 
logical reasoning. Not that this inability ie complete, 
‘M. Lévy-Brabl, who carries to extremes the theory of a 
_great gulf berween the uncivilized peoples and ourselves, 
jin the firat to acknowledge that the inability he denounces 
isnot absolute.“ In practice,” he justly remarks, “ they 
have, in order to live, to pursue code which we have 20 
dificulty in understanding, and we find that to attain 
‘thom they act somewhat as we should do in their place, . 
Scarcely any state of sociery is so low but that there bus 
been found in it some invention or manufacture, some 
industrial or astiatic process worthy of admiration.’ 
Minionazis, to, who supply us with abundant evidence 
“upon the frequently startling illogicality of the uncivilized 
peoples, vie with one another in repeating that the very 
individuals who so often Gl] them with profound stupe- 
faction, with uneasiness born of affection, too amaze chem. 
‘by their wonderful comunon sense in the everyday things 
of life, Without going so far as to deny the existence of 
‘mental functions, devoid of which they would no longer 
‘be men, it must be stated as a fact that they are but little 
siven to reflection or abstrict reatoning, in a ward, to 
intellectual effort. Thus presented, they constitute » 

ing enigma, one to which iis our duty to ind the key. 
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MAGIC AND THE ARREST OF THE 
INTELLIGENCE 


YY BT inthe tind the spurt chcomanerd, 
for at least mysterious facts? What is it that 
actutten men whom we so often find incomprehensible? 

‘After much searching, we have seached the conclusion 
‘that it is belief in magic which is the basis of this men- 
tality, which mouids it and dominates it. Uncivilized 
man is ever thinking of occult powers surrounding him, 
which do his will or serve his needs, which thresten 
‘him or which others use to his detriment. There are no 
doubt other beliefs that infuence him, driving him to 
certain actions or causing him to refrain from others. 
“His way of piconring to Bimeelf death and the afterlife, 
his attitude towards the departed and the relations he 
‘thinks be has with them, his conception of divine beings 
and of the obligations he thinks be owes to them, hi idea 
‘of wrong-doing and of the way in which he should make 
amends: all these notions are alive in him, and to « 
great extent inspire his conduct from day to day in details 
‘by no means unimportant? But there ix not one of these 
notions which is not infnenced by the belief in magic 
‘underlying every thought that pesses through the mind 
of uncivilized man. It is this belief which, of itself or in 
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conjunction with all bis other beliefs, most frequently 
determines his conduct and gives his whole existence such 
4 baling aapect. 


1 


‘We astrt that the mental picare he formas of things ia 
ceeucatialy innpized by magic. In other words, every 
Phenomenon containe for kim what is ween and what in 
snot seen. By what is seen me do not mean simply what 
the eyes distinguish ; but eather what strikes the wenses 
ieneraly, what the senses register. Bot what they per- 
Ceive is not the essential thing for the people we are 
srodying. "That which interes them eapecnly is what 
is not seen, a combicstion of invinble and intangible 
relationships never revealed but everywhere suspected ; 
it is their association with « supernatural power. Doet 
sot this mupernantral power, whatever be itr various 
‘manifestations, proceed from the rame general idea, that 
to which the to-eatled "sociological ” schocl bas given a 
precise and definite oame? “To this nots 
‘Marcel Maun, " we have given the name of ma 
rowed from the Malayo-Polynesian tongues, but used in 
connection with Melanesian anagic wherein Codrington 
incovered its existence (Ths Melanesians, 1890). It 
embodies the notion of a power, a cause, a force, a quali 
substance, and a medium, The word mena is both 
substantive, adjective, and verb; it denotes qualities, 
actions, natures, things. It applies to site, to actors, 
‘material objects, to the picts of magic aa well as to those 
of edigion." Hubert and Mauss find this soul of magic 
lunder various names among most peoples. They even 
20 10 far as to say: “The mumber of societies in which 
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it eannot be distinetly recognised is beeaming smeller and 
smaller"! 

Isit really one and the sume idea chat in met with under 
the diferent terms enumerated? We are perbape justi 
fed in doubting it. Hitherto only a single kind of 
tas been minutely studied, that which Codrington found 
and analyzed in the Melanesians. It was soon thought 
that its characteristic features could be recognized in 
many other peoples. We are sometimes inclined to fear 
that we nay have been led by somewhat hasty generali- 
zations to overlook differences which, 28 well xs points of 
reacenblance, might well require specially careful ex- 
amination. And yet, provided we give all the words ured 
2 vomembat wide and even slightly elastic meaning, we 
abu! have no dificalty in agreeing that mane, loug with 
the various words in 4o many tongues given a synonyms 
of this Melanesian term, really denetes magical power, 
diz, an abstract force, but one which can at the same time 
hnave substance and poattion, acting from = distance and 
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omer ofall things, strengthening their mechanical action 

‘without destroying i... This superaddition is the 
invisible, the marvellous, the spiritual; in a word, the 
‘pint in which abides all efBcacy and all fife... Cod 
Fington thooght thar he could call it the mupernatural ; 
bt in another place he says more corvectly that it isthe 
supernatural ‘in a way'; the fect is that it is alike 
aatural and supernature, since it is spread throughout 
the whole sensible world to which it is alien but in which 
it resides." > 

‘An example will serve «8 an illstraton, An arrow is 
‘amure cause of death. Bur why hasit this virmwe ? Here 
we have « clear revelation of the mind of uncivilized man 
jn what may scem (o us an absurdity, but which we must 
becareful not to misinterpret on this account, Of course, 
the man wbo puts poison on his arrow is not acti 
ewe. His beeing Mil of te crpeane of 
‘others, for he inherit from bis predecessors the exact 
knowledge of substances the effects of which have been 
observed and proved. So we fisd that the African 
yamies have at their disposal « great variety of poisons 
with the various properties of which they are fully 
Acquainted. 

"The Andamans aleo bave a lange collection of poisons, 
‘but what is perhaps eves more remarkable is the use to 
which they put them and the ingenuity therein revealed? 
‘The ame might be said of a hott of other tribes. 
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All thin presupposes very careful observation and an. 
undentinding of the raze between means and cade. 
Tein quite clear: we are being shown natives who appear 
to reason after the fashion of the white man. This, how- 
‘ever, is only one aspect of the real situation. Heres the 
‘other: “ What is sought,” says M. Lévy-Brubl, quoting 
R. H. Codrington (The Melanesians, pp. 308-]10), "and 
a9 they firmly believe, obtained, is an arrow which shall 
‘have supernatural power, masa, to hurt, in the material 
‘of which it is made, and io the qualities added by charms 
and magical preparations... The point is of dead 
fan’ Bone, tad baw therefoee wena, an been ta in 
‘with powerful charms and bas beea smeared with stuff’ 
‘hot and burning, as the wound is meant to be, prepared. 
and applied with charms; that is what they mean by 
‘what we, not they, call poisoned arrows. And whea the 
‘wound has been given, its fatal effect is t0 be aided and 
carried on by the same magic that gave supernatural power 
‘to the weapon. 

“The treatment of the wounded man proceeds on the 
same principle. If the arrow, or a part of it, has been 
retained, o¢ extracted with leaf poultice it is kept in a 
damp place or in cool leaves ; then the inflammation will 
bbe alight, and will quickly subside. The man who hes 
inficted the wound, and his friends, will drink hot and 
burning juices, and chew irritating leaves; puagent and 
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bitter herba will be burnt to make an irritating smoke . . 
‘the bow will be kept near the fire to make the wound it 
‘hes inSiceed burning hot." M. Lévy-Brubl is justifed 
fin adding: “All thie takes place in the realm of the 
‘mysterious, the ftieads and foes alike of the wounded 
come within itv influence. What we call « physical 
effect, the Melanesinny regard as magical, We sty that 
i the arom is poisoned, it in because the point is smeared. 
‘with tonic producto; the natives say that it is simply 
«aged with mena whose power i uch that it continues 
to act from afar upon the wounded.""* 

‘The natives regard these spelis—which sometimes Kill 
snd vometimes do not—as both incantations and poisons. 
Magical devices are supposed to confer their efficacy on 
other devices, but these others are by 20 means neglected. 
On this matter Th. Buraier quotes the annihilation of 
the Helmore and Price expedition at Lyzianti. An old 
ative of the Zarubez! informed me that grease had been 
rubbed on the shaft of their waggon whilst they were 
asleep: the charm had taken effect and most of the 
‘members of the expedition died in consequence. We 
may be sure that the use of a more expeditious substance 
was not naglected, though entire conideace was placed 
in the magical act#* 

Beliefs of this kind are almost universal. So firmly 
rooted are they that though the weapon be changed, and 
the arrow be replaced by the gun, recourse will be hed to 
the same magic. The Makololos request Livingstone to 
irve them “ gunsmedicine,” the philtre without which no 
‘one can shoot straight. 
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"This is a very common type of case. The way in 
which the eatives use really toxic substances proves that 
in one sense they see and reason about things a8 we do, 
and thie is very isspoctant, On the other hand, they 
cntnider everything from the mystical point of ‘view, 
trusting as much to magical rites as to the various juices 
with whow effecte—especially the harmful 
tee well acquainted, This confidence in the magical 
certinly prevents them from paying attention to what is 
rnifonal in the methods which tradition has handed down 
to them, When poison is regarded fram this point of 
view there is 20 longer any rootive for uncivilized man 
‘tp improve his raurderous weapon in the light of freah 
obserrations, Without suspecting it, he profits by the 
experience of othery, though he does uot know what haa 
Jed them to their discovery. Obedicatly and witha sort 
of religious serupalousness he practises what he has been 
‘aught, and wil take good care not to depart from his 
Jane for fear of diminishing its fect. 

Hubert and Mauss make an observation’ the impart- 
sauce of which muse not be exaggerated, foe it vem to 
apply to an exceptional cae involving a question. Accoed> 
ing to the reports of European doctany, the so-called 
poisoned arom of Melanesian are simply enchanted 
turows, maze axows. For all that they ae loaked upon 
an poisoned. It isto their mana, i to an occult 
fot to their tips soaked in potsonous juices, that thet 


slfcacy attributed. The imagined consequences ofthis 
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recourse to an indefinable saperaddition, an invisible nd 
mupernatural power, render deadly the wound indicted by 
‘his weapon. "His faith in whet be regards ax concealed in 
bis arrow, though iti not there, restraint hiss from going 
in earch of that which would assuredly render deadly the 
‘wound inflicted by his weapon, With Golleawelmer, we 
‘may sak whether the Bushmen and the Pygmies would not 
haave succumbed to their fierce and numercw enemies, if 
they bad been forced to rely solely on the mana of their 

sveline. Well itis for them that they 






power. We may atk too whether 
magical beliefe did aot destroy the advantages of dit- 
covers gained by methods of rational empicician. 

In whatwocver domain we encounter magic, the same 
selitions mazifest themselves between it and what itis 
supposed to promote. It is the mysterious virtue which 
cequsea the net to catch the fk, the howe t0 remain 
standing end not crumble to earth atthe fret gust of wind, 
the canoe to breast the waves, the grein sown in the field 
to produce the harvest. No lee true is it that the net, if 
itis to caprore is prey, must have been made in a certain 
‘way, that the house must have been built of well-chosen 
‘nuterial end in accordance with rules proved by experience, 
that, to be aea-warthy, the canoe bas not been constructed 
‘ia haphezard fashion, and thar the grain has not been we, 
inthe field anyhow and amywhen. ‘Trials and observations 
‘have led to actions whick have afterwards beea hallowed, 
10 to speak, by a belief suggested by their favourtble 
emul, No suppositions magic, however, can replace the 
‘technique on which it may be grafted. It forthers thedis- 
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covery of no real valuein anything ; rather does it prevent 
the improvement of what has been discovered, wither by 
intelectual fort or by « happy chance. Ie strengthens 
confidence in what has been achieved by rational methods, 
bat in ablitesting the memory of those methods, it mis 
representa the results and prevents thee improvement! 

‘A glance at the medical practice of uncivilized peoples 
confirms this impression. ‘The remedies they use are not 
alco unreasonable ws one might suppose, Just ax among 
unelyes, we bave centuries of experience in wbat we call 
"old wives’ remedies," 20 do the natives make use of 
siraples which it would be tothe interest of our doctor to 
study closely, for in certain maladies they are not without 
eBcacy, What often prevents us from distinguishing this 
slement of observed experience as regards the medical at 
‘among the uncivilized, is that “the medicine man,” a1 
‘Herman Dieterlen explains, “ works mainly in secret und 
Jealously keeps bis methods to himself. ‘To prepare bis 
remedies, he shuts himself wp in a special hut and removes 
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Al his clothes. To express this kind of retrest, the same 
word is used as whens hen “broods” It ia picturesque 
‘and characteristic. When my wife was studying botany 
‘and questioned the * medicine-men” who are specialists 
Jn mch things, she bad at first « great dea) of trouble in 
ctesning internation fs them, bac chey thought 
she wind compete wih them. Only by i 
she gain their confidence and obtain the explanations che 
wanted, The medicineman, moreover, keepe his gecreta 
cohimsel, in order that others, whether rivals or foes, may 
ot leara how to neutralize them. Assuredly the black 
‘medicine-men are acquainted with plants that possess real 
medicinal virtues > leaves, bark, and above all, roots. 1 
‘guarantee the authenticity of the following curious proof, 
although I was not the hero of the adventure. A white 
‘woman belonging to our Mission was suffering from 
illness caused by the tspesraem. She was given 2 remedy 
prepared by 2 Christian of Morija, sumed Amos. ‘The 
remedy worked, though not completely, the entire tucnia 
insaing except the head, 40 that the parasite grew afreah. 
‘The remedy, therefore, was not altogether infallible, 
‘though just as much #0 4s the European remedies that 
‘were subsequently employed, casso and male fern, which 
did not mucceed in removing the head. What was needed 
to cure the patient was a dose of “ pelletitrine " from 
Paris, Atall event, this indicates that there may be womo- 
thing genuine about the medicine of the black peoplen 
they have purgatives and emetics and many other things | 
In the main, they have recourse largely to infusions and 
decoctions.""* 

M. Henri A. Junod has also studied very closely what 
the doe not hesitate to call the medical art of the 
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Raroagas: “ ‘They have divined," be says, “that axture, 
‘pecially the plant world, contsina remedies fit to 
combet the maladies thet affict poor bumanity? For 
‘centuries past they have made experiments and noted the 
results. ‘They have no books in which to record theit 
experiments, to describe their successes, but fathers teach 
ona the knowledge they have inherited from their 
ancestors and have increased by their own practicos. ‘The 
treasures thos discovered are carefully and jealously pre- 
served in the family. Certain recipes remain the propetty 
of such and such a clan; itis known that it will be neces- 
tary to apply ta auch and auch 2 person ta obtain the 
remedy for much and such 2 disease. On the other band, 
some of these simples are widely used; everyone knows 
‘them and hus learnt to make use of them,” ML, Junod 
raeations « series of these plant remedies which 
fricads have boen good enough to explain to him, and 
concludes: “ ur tribe pomsessen imtportant therapeutic 
agencies. It discovered them in nature as a result of 
w hundeed years of observation, and who knows but that 
‘one of these roots if chemically analysed, might not be 
found ta contain « cew alkaloid which would help to 
relieve and cure the ils of suffering mankind ?*” Mle. 
Giugler, an excellent muse on the French Mission to the 
Barotsl of the Zambezi, who is well acquainted with the 
natives and nome how to speak to them, discovered in the 
pharmacopoeia ofthe black tribes many substances, chicy 
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of vegetable origin, whove effcta are good. _Essmining 
closely some bark and leaves, a decoction of which was 
recommended by 2 modicine-man of the country an x 
remedy for malaria, she discovered them to be the bark 
‘ad leaves of the cinchona. 

‘This treanuce house af cbervasons i not nuficient for 
‘the uncivilized; they add to these remedies 2 host of 
magical rites in which they have far more confidence than 
{in the remedy ite to which they finally attributed only a 
mupecnatural value. “The remedies discovered by 
observation," writes M. Dieteclea, " would be too simple 
to inapire confidence ia them. The black races want the 
mysterious, the supernatural, the secret and the sbrurd. 
tis thay in theie eyes, which is most important, While 
preparing or applying their remedies, they recite the 
‘ praises" of certain plants, of masy animale and birds, 
‘These are shore poema handed down by tradition, vome- 
times of four fines only, oF long pieces in a language 
archaic and often incomptehensibleto the profane. ‘There 
are gestures to which importance is attached. When 
‘eating the ' damaged "I gave them, ina paper, « mixture 
of potassiura iodide axd biindide of mercury, telling therm 
to pons it ita « bottle of water, ete. Some of them said 
to me: ‘ We seek your hand," iz. they wanted me to do 
the thing ryee, my band being pomeed of speci 
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M. Hensi A. Junod expounds many procenses by which 
the Baronga medicinemen complicate the methods of 
‘ring theit narural remedies, Two beliefs here neem to 
Intrude, in support of their faith ia magic: the belie in 
‘Hondo of misfortune, andin nila or deblement. Khir 
ia the renult of the dark influence of hostile powers: 
illness, death, iomes, auferings of every kind, especially 
those that attack man unexpectedly. Nae is the more 
or leas intense contamination which misformine produces 
jn those whom it attacks. ‘To live happily, one must 
anticipate khomde and remove ase. Thit ie the resin 
object of the host of amulets, which form an integral part 
of the medical system of the Barong medicine-men. 
‘Without chem, a cure would never be looked upon 4 
possible, “Certain amulets are employed to preveat 
accidents, especially to prevent serpents from. biting 
those who carry them. In this case, the bag i filled 
with a powder obtained by carbonizing a serpent. If a 
reptile hidden in the grass sexs anyone pass who carries 
this protection on bus person, “he will at bite him, but 
vwil bury his head in the sand, for he will smell the odour 
of his incinerated congener,” writes one of mp informant 
Even if the person in question sepe upon the venomout 
reptile, or grasps it in his hands, he will not be bittes. 
‘Anyone can make thete amulets and bang them round bis 
neck, Recourne is had to this preventive measure in the 
‘pring, when the reptiles leave their holes. The custom 
appears to be widespread in Khoctne, where abound the 


large mambe, serpents from two to three metres in 











1 amulets are used for healing octtain diseases, 
"There is one called fewe, x small bell, cane it consists of 
| piece of rot called song, enclosed ina sort of envelope ot 
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iroular bor, made from an end of plated pala leaf, This 
abject is attched either to the neck or to the ankle, its 
purpose being ta aid in healing wounds or ulcers to enable 
‘the patient ‘to traverse all roads feariestly to drink water 
along the roads, to approach married folk without peril, 
which ho would be forbidden to do, unless he carried bin 
Title bell om his pervon 1..." Most amulets, however, 
are intended to comple she care, and ace used oly in the 
final ceresuony of the Avedlale which, in most cases, 
terminates the medical treatment, Manifestly, the amulet 
thas for ita object not to reciove the dincese (home) but to 
dig the elhent als) whch topped te bee 


Jnflicted upon the patient.’"* 

Mille. Grol whos ‘whose story from the Zambeni has 
already been given, followed attentively the doings and the 
gestures of native “ medicine-men " in the exercize of 
‘heir functions. “When conftoneed with a sick perton, 
she saps begin by conning the kava bones, At 

Jeast as much attention is paid by them to this divining, 
process a would be required to carryout asomewbst ectious 
agnosia, “They are very eager to discover how the white 
une succeeds in determining the namre of a disease. 
‘They are 90 completely dominated by their owa methods, 
chat they euspect her of making ute of some object which 
takes the place of their kmuckle-bones. Once they have 
made the diagnosis, certain of them indicate the simples co 
be used, but most of thems add to these indications same 
prescription whick cannot be seen to have any rational 
connection wit the evil, such 2s the following, for stomach 
trouble : “Go to a cross-way and having made sure that 
‘no one sees you, dig in the ground. You will ind a root ; 
boil it and drink the decoction. For the remedy to work, 

‘hashes ater 
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it is omential that you meet no one, either going or 
This combinstios—or, if preferred, collaboration—of 
1 reasonable practice of medicine with magic is found 
‘without exception in all uncivilized peoples. Certain 
Australian ratives, for instince, employ what ems very 
rational treatment for serpent bites: ligature of the limb, 
‘tuction, cauterization,* but this does not prevent them 
from treating the same bites by magic. Rite, ligature, 
suction, etc. appear to them as equally efcacious. ‘They 
{go #0 Far us to attribute the eficacy of means which we 
should call rational tothe fact that u magica rte has been 
performed. No sooner does magic appear on the scene 
‘than the mind becomes prone to attribute to it effects 
which it would be far more natural according to our ideas 
1 attribute to other causes. 


mm 

‘What is the exact conection between the technical arts 
and magic ? 

Hubert and Mauss rightly state that they have always 
‘been kept apart, that « diference of method has always 
been felt to exist between them, that this difference, 
‘though scarcely perceptible, was probably none the lear 
tea nd they well exphn to what Kind of aberration 
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‘mechanically. It is known to be the direct result of the 
co-ordination of actions, tools and physical agents. It is 
seen to follow immediately on the cause; the results are 
homogeneous with the meana: the throw impels the 
javelin, cooking is done with fre. in addition, tradition 
i contioully being verified by expericace which is con- 
stanly esting the valve of echaea belie, The very 
cadistence of the arts depeads on the continuous perception 
Of this homogeneity between causes and effects."+ 

‘There ia 40 great a resemblance between magical rites 
and the achievements of the technical workere that one 
readily supposes that they originated at the same time. 
‘Nevertheless, it is not diffcule to sce that in grafting 
magic on technique, the latter bocomes stationary, The 
‘man who believes in magic utilises the technical methods 
discovered before bis time and handed down by tradition, 
Loving tight ofthe way in which theve metheds wee 

‘to them mupecnatoral virtue, 
wy would be corer tel them why mak here 
ceanier and lets complex? It appetrs to hien that, were he 
to make any change, be would cause them to Tove their 

icy. a belief which, instead of urging the 
mind forward along the path of invention, inclines 
rather to aceept humbly what has been handed down to iy 
‘and to reproduce it with automatic exactitude. 

“Te may be that magic and sclence,” says Father 
Bouvier, “ often possess a sort of common treasure-store 
cof observations, experiences and perceptions accumulated 
‘throughout the ages. In this treasare-store, however, the 
spurious coina of magic are not very dificult co recognise. 
‘They postees quite a different stamp from the true gold of 
‘cient, or even from the bate metal of peeuo- science. To 
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‘tn oye, however slightly trained, trax science ot what xt 
least seems to be such, possesses the strong characteristic 
‘that it in always appealing to the idea of experimental awa 
‘tnd natural cauaality. Magic, on the other hand, is bused, 
‘on relations which, while quite as invariable and vital to 
the eye» of the ignorant a5 the laws of nature, are yet 
conceived by them ax being su eed on these lar. 
And hough making bent ‘oe poses of causality, 
‘magic is only concerned with the ultra-phenomena) and 
transcendent applications of this law.” Abortive arts 
and magical arts,” says the same observer, “are alike 
“arts of doing.” "When, however, both possess similar 
mechanical processes, specifcally magical operations 
premppose ar set working a virtue which is inherent in 
them, aad which 20 ordinary ingemuity can supply : they 
are supposed to function in an environment peculiar to 
themselves, one which no profane key, n0 ondinecy 
method, could disclose, What increases the confi 
sion, to the prejudice of preciseness of concepts, is the 
‘very fact thet, in most of the cases recorded by the 
history of religions, this strictly magical efcacy, his 
srictly magical involves and overlaps the 











Will ic suffice to ny that, inthe mind of uncivilized 
‘man, two idews exiet ide by se: one relate to our logical 
mentality, the other contradicting it? The truth i thet 
one of these ideas embraces the other and stifies it, One 
is killing the other, basin fact already done 90. 

‘No attoe science s possblewithout individual initiative, 
Te may be admitted, along with the self-atyled sociological 
tchool, that, in an art or a science, the principle and the 
‘ments of action are elaborated collectively and preserved 
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bby tradition, and that in thin sense che sciences and the art, 
both in their beginnings and st their full development, are 
collective phenomena ; but this in only one side of the 
actual state of things, and, as Hiubert and Manse wells 
“ The elements being given, the individual icy with his 
owe wings. His individual logic enublea him to pass from 
tone clement to the other, and from that to its application, 
ee ia frees he can even go back theoretically to the 
starting-point of his technique or his science, can jurly oF 
rectify it at each step, at his own risk. Nothing is with- 
drawn from hia control’ 

[Nowy itis the very contrary thet takes place in the belief 
in magic. Uncivilized man accepts without examination 
that which is bequeathed to him, afraid to modify it 
inadvertently in the smallest degree ot clumsy to weaken, 
ita miraculous power, 

‘This is very nonceable, for instance, in one of the 
‘echnical ats most highly developed in Aftica: metallurgy. 
‘Asa rule, tis isthe specialty of definite clans addicted to 
the working of beds of ore, who, with undoubted okil, 
manufieture agricultural and crafernan's tools and 
‘weapons for the chase. ‘Their entire art, whether it be the 
‘extraction of the ore, ity treatment in blast furnaces or 
crucibles ot its forging, reveals x wealth of observations 
dating from by-gone ages, handed down fom father to 
‘ton. "The inheritance bequeathed with these observation, 
Ihowever, includes various practices intended to aid 
technique, though, in reality, they are strangers to it. A 
‘begianing is made by eliminating the unworthy: u- 
worthiness may result from 1 wholly material pollution, 
for inatance, from some food which should not have beee, 
eaten. Tt may also remit from misconduct causing 
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impurity, ‘Then, when the ovens have been completed in 
accordance with very presse rales, whes the chatcoal hat 
bbeen carefully prepared, after having placed under 
ancestral protection the azea und other weapons which are 
to remain with the bead-man during the operations and 
hich, by a kind of exorcism, are protected from cvil the 
-master smith produces bis wengola, 2 mysterious sonal 
cheat containing the “ medicine "required for the serien 
of operations: bones of all kinda of animals, sins of the 
‘most venomous sshes of the most curious plane, 
and, mingled with all this, the substance which has 10 
‘effect the amelting of the ore. This stangala is regatded as 
the fenh which will make the operation successful. ‘The 
head amith puts it on a seat, prostates himself before it 
and seys this prayer: " Nesazels, my mongala, thou know 
cat that I have not stolen thee’ i have acquired thee 
lawfully. Cheat not therefore my expectation 1” The 
Diecksmiths and onters pass in singe Sle before the box, 
kneel, and receive on the forehead a thin lyer of white 
cath, whilst shouts of acclamation resound outside the 
Dut... Wesball nt enumerate the rites the fellow, nor 
the series of technical operations that accompany them, 
Finst ofall, charcoal is made, Sbould the operation fil, 
xno one atributes it to error or lack of skill The accident 
‘an have but one cause : one or other of the Blackamiths 
cr bunters, on the night of the bleming of the axe, has 
ited the ial prescription Anatomy is made to 
sate i cra i ws cat A 

‘upon some one. If he does not confess, he 
fo fre he nee ttl pion, end tearing athe 
vornts or dies, he will be declared innocent or guilty. The 
dread of Buropeas justice bas inepired a lens berbarous— 
though equally arbitrary—method, that of divination. 
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Instead of giving the poiso to the suspected man, it ix 
given to his dog. 

‘Once the charcoal is made, the tine bas come to employ 
the magical remedies. The sacrifice of two chickens is 
Gosted by two carcflly choten children. Thea only i 
the wrath of the spirit. and theic favour gained. 
“Then the oven is prepared and the ire lt. It in clear that 
‘throughout this business the mind is intent at east an much 
‘on the magical procecdings as on the strictly technical 
operations which but litte trouble is taken to perfect. 

‘This is very noticeable in cases where the results 
obtained arc not antitfactory, “What does the head-men 
then do? Will he examine bis ore to see if itis of good 
quality, or his fox to sce if it corresponds with the quality 
ofthe ore? Wilthe try todiscover a natural cate for the 
failure? Yes, sometimes; but axa rule he will not. He 
will ssaply say with resigestion : ‘ Such and euch « spirit 
is unwilling. Let us appesse it by a sacrifce 1” Or he 
will say in resentment; “My remedies are no longer 
worth anything. Let ux seck others |" Thereupon be 
will contrive fo find rarer bones, more exmotdinary 
feathers, moce ugly serpents’ skins... As aule, he will 
angrily exclaim, ‘ Again our wives are misconducting 
thenwelves inthe village! They erefor ever thwarting our 
efforts” And he will end spies t keep « close watch upon 
them. Woe to the poor accused or suspect woman | She 
will have to prove her innocence by the poiton teat” 

‘These details sufice to show us that, while the black- 
smith’s art bas attained to a high level among these natives, 
and while this progress ia doc to ingenious discoveries and. 
to the observations that have prved the way for them, it ix 
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checked and brought to.a dead-lock by all the magic which 
complicates the various proceses and disinclines the mind. 
{from seeking the true cause of the failures encountered. 
‘We have now put our hand upon that which, by start 
‘the tnind upon « fate tal, prevents it from setting itself 
problam which honever modest and tumble they may 
6, Would dispote it to criticize observations, ta follow 
them up, to mupplement them, and to weigh them; the 
sind is warped, and the intelligence is thereby prevented 
from making real conquests, from profting by those cax= 
quests; in x word, its development is topped, 
is disastrous frame of mind is intensiGed by the 
semi-charlatanism of the native medicine-man, who, while 
believing himself endued with peculiarly’ efficacious 
powers, loses no opportunity of persuading his cliente 
What che remedies he recemeends owe their virtues 
ceutentinlly to what they have reccived from him, from 
dria potent personality, and that they aze thus the inetra- 
ments of magical power. “*I¢ is m be explained,” says 
Mackentie,? "that in doctoring the simplest cate, the 
‘Liingaka inculcate the belief thar altbough they choose 
‘to give medicines, they, and not the medicines effect the 
ccure. They * charm’ the sickness by power in them, 
‘and da not ‘ cure’ it by the mere action of a modicine.” 
Moffat, too, tells us of a rain-taker,” who did not 
always conceal from bi the limited conSdence he hed 
in hia power, while striving to keep alive in bie following, 
belicfin his magical art, “In ord to carry on the fraud, 
hhe would when clouds appeared order the women neither 
‘0 plant nor sow, lest they should be scared away. He 
"eu Yeon Meth of Se Org Bor.» 
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‘would also require them to go to the fclds, and gether 
certain roots and herbs, with which he might light what 
appeared to the natives ysterions fires... With these 
hhe would sometimes proceed to certain hil and raine 
tmoke. ... He would select the time of new and full 
‘moon for his purpote, amare that at those seasons there 
was frequently « changein theatmoephere. Tt was often 
mutter of speculation with me whether such men had not 
the fullest conviction in their own minds that chey were 
guiling the public; and opporeunities have been afforded 
‘whichconvinced me thatmy suspicions were wellgrounded, 
T met one among the Barolongs, who, from some service 
Thad done him, thought me very kind, and, before he knew 
amy character, became very intimate, He had derived bene- 
ft from some of my medicines, and consequently viewed 
‘me 29 doctor and one af his own fraternity, In reply to 
some of my remarks, be mid, ‘It is only wise men who 
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In snort cases, this semicherlatan is the frst to be 
‘trapped by his own deceits. ‘The strictest witsesses do 
not hesitate to acknowledge this: ““ Many of the sor- 
cceress themselves—the Abt sorceress of North West 
America—thoroughly belicve in their own supernatural 
powers, and are able, in their preparations and practices, 
1o endure excensive fatigue, want of food, and intense 
prolonged mental excitement.” * John Williams, who 
Jad Title love for the native magicians, considered that 
they regarded themselves as endowed with mysterious 
powers, superior to those of ordinary men? 

To what extent, however, are they sincere? One can 
never tay that they are so catirely. How could this be 
10 in the case of the sorcerer Mokuly, of the Turumbu 
tribe, who, already having twenty-eight wives, bought * 
‘young Christian worcan for the purpose of marrying. 
In trying to overcome her resistance, he accused her of 
hhaving been bewitched by the Catholic missionary, Nor 
did he hesitate to declare that he would give public proof 
of the witchcraft : ‘The healer of souls, the Christian,” 
he said to bis victim, “has buried within thy breast = 
magical stove which hes hardened thy heart agsinit us 
men. Watch well, you others, men of the Basoko tribe ; 
1 will extract this magical atone from ber body, and will 
how it to you, 80 that her father may be enlightened and 
that you may not allow your children to fellow these 
ttachingn otherwise thete will no longer be any wives, 
for ws elders and our polygamy will be at an end |” 
‘The girl had been fastened to a tree, so thet she might 
pot be able to resist the operation. Here are the details 
of the operation 48 noticed by a witnese: “ Mokulu Ind. 
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secretly concealed in his check a sharp stone, and whikt 
‘the wamen Erealy held the pooe creature against the tree, 
the cut open her back in a frightful manner with a blust 
and jagged knife, cavsing her the most excruciating pain. 
‘Ashore diseances he matle a series of gathes from which 
the blood trickled down, Toto exch wound he thrust his 
finger, pretending to seek the magical stone. ..."There~ 
on he cut wider gushes in the region of the Then 
Mokuly placed his knife between his teeth, cleverly 
dropped into his hand the stone which bad been all the 
imme i hia mouth, thrust it into the lest wound, fumbled 
with it and exclaimed: ‘I have ity T have itl He 
pressed and dug with his fingers while Sina, in fearful 
pais, was sbrieking with Finally he produced 
the atone, began to leap about, and, rxising it aloft before 
the eyen of the curious spectators, suid * Look, men of the 
Basoko tribe! Mokul bas told the truth, " Behold the 
‘magical stone wbich had hardened this woman's heart 
against us mea! Let it be a lesson to you, fathers of 
the Basoko tribe, lash your daughters to death eather than 
allow them to listen to this white man, else will our 
‘women's buts be empty. Then, life will not be worth 

|...” Hlow can one believe in the incerity of 
this bloodthirsty conjucer ?? 

Bot kt us tura to less tragic instances; the semi- 
charlatans wha carry on the business of healing, know 
‘quite well that what they claim to extract from the body 
of rheumatic svferers, for instance, is but one or more 
stones which they take out of their own mouth, Howitt 
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te that one of these ““ murring ” sorcerers ssid to him 
swith reference to the quartz stonea which he took frons 
his mouth while pretending to take them from the body 
of the sick man: “I know what Tam about. 1 know 
where they ate to be found." But this sorcerer was 
perhaps the frst to take scriowly his sleightof-hand 
‘wicks, What characteroes a r8le of this kind ia that he 
who adopes it at last forgets that he is ceally playing a 
part. He is the dupe of his own jugglery. Many of 
the rites he ia supposed to practice have never even been 
attempted, at a moment's refection will convince us. 
For instance, there is what is called the removal of the 
liver fat, “The enchanter,” we are told, “ is euppoed 
to approach the sleeping victim, open hi ede with a stone 
knife, withdraw the liver fat and close up the scar he 
goes away, and the other slowly dies without being aware 
of anything.” Quite evidently this i x rte that can never 
have beeo realiy practised® Another rite customary in 
the north and centre of Australia is the ehrowing of 
“death water”: "The enckanter is supposed to strike 
1hin victim with a deathdealing substance; though, in 
realty, in cettain cases mentioned by Roth, this weapon 
is not even thrown. In others, it is thrown at such 
distance that it in clearly impossible to imagine that it 
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could ever reach its goal, end by its contact occasion death, 
Often itis not seen fo start, and never bas it been seen tn 
‘uive immediately after being thrown." All ths sume, 
these rites are generally supposed to be performed, people 
jmagine thia to be 20, and they would think it imprudent 
to hint that the sorcerer knows of a certainty that be had 
done none of these things* 

‘Perhaps the magician is under no delusion aa to the 
realty of what he claims to do, but be believes in magic 
and in convinced tha others can perform the deeds in 
which he believes. He also persuades bimoclf that be 
sccomplishes these acts in x mysterious faabion and un- 
consciously during sleep. Tt must not be forgotten that, 
in Africa, persoas accused of having “ eaten the heart ” 
ofan individual, unhecitatingly acquiesce in the accusation, 
ining at nce thee owe yal’ Why sad not 
‘magician also believe that be bus accomplished something 
the ponsbilty of which is daubted by no one? How can 
4 Gath, which suggests and keeps alive this semi-char- 
Jatanism be in the smallest degree reconcilable with the 
beginnings and growth of a critical intelligence ? 

In this atmorphere of illusion, there is to reason why 
the slightest progress should be made in the method of 
treating disease. Is it an exaggeration to suppose that 
native medical practice, the result in the Srst place of 
reasonable abservation, bas, through the influence of 
belief in magic, remained hidebousd for thourands of 
eure? 

‘One cannot insist to0 strongly oa the disastrous ib 
‘uence of this belie, Magic power in a cambination of 
invisible and intangible bonds which, despite appearances, 
tHe together objects, individuals, or events. ‘The relations 
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of objects and individuals berween each other, between 
‘objects on the one hand and individuals on the other, 
between abject or individuals and events, are not thote 
which theseasesappeartorevsal. ‘They are diferent, there 
in about them something occult, something that eludes 
‘both reflection and will. They are what they are, And 
4s tia generally impossible to foresce their manifestation, 
0 intellectual effort is incHectual in theie presence, 
‘Nothing can make them intelligible, the only thing is to 
aceept them sx prevented by tradition. “A trader ex- 
potes himself to setious trouble,” writes Dr, Péchuel 
Locache, "who, for cacveaience sake, thinks of subeti- 
tuting @ new track, even though it be shorter and more 
suitable, for tbe usual one"? “The fact in that a track has 
itn own accret potencies, One has bad experience of it 
and, 10 Jong a8 this experience is not unpleasant, on 
preserves the track: what would happen with a new 
road ? Ist not the wisest course to pass with the utmost 
‘are by the places by which every one cise has already 
passed? Here we have an image of the Sdeliey with 
‘which a man will follow, without the aightest change, all 
the cuttoms inherited from his forefathers. There is 
complicity on the part of all to justify the course adopted 
bby each one 
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“Thin magic picrarng of things, however incoherent it 
Ksltngeraleltagre by what, in some 
‘way, resemble guiding Tt would be eroncous 
10 4 that there is no wintre fr eerie! ma, 
hhe acknowledges at least two the lew of simmlarity and 
the law of sympathy, which it would perhaps be more 
correct to call the law of comanunity of life and of action, 

‘The former may be stared as follows: like produces 
Tike, For instance, the Melanesians attribute to certain 
stones powers that careapond to the shape of these stones. 
A piece of water-worn coral sometumes resembles a bretd- 
Fruit.“ A man who finds such « coral will lay it at the 
root of oue of hia beead-frait trees in the expectation that 
i will make the tree bear well. Ifthe result answer his 
expectation, he wil thes, for a proper remuneration, take 
stones of lex: marked character from other men ard let 
them lie near his in order to imbue them with the anayic 
‘Virus which resides in it"? “The rat" writes Eug. 
Casali!“ i singularly agile in avoiding project 








came to help the mother remove all theie clothes, their 

nudity invoking that of the child ieuing from the womb,” 

“We were going for » walk with onr gicls,” Mlle. 
“They, 
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the house little child of whom we were taking care, had 
Jain it im 2 sort of basket. ‘They fastened this basket to 
4 poke, and carried the child as in s kind of pelanguin. 
A native whors we met showed great excitement, The 
‘itls explained that he assuredly believed that the child, 
‘who was being carricd in the same way as a corpse, would 
be certain to die.”* 

‘This belief, forbidding one to carry a sick person ix 
this fashion, is commen in the Zambezi country. “1 
remember,” writes M. Ta. Burnier, “ being summontd 
to the bedside of x woman very seriously ill a» the result 
of the birth of her child. It was iopossible for me to 
attend her on the spot, in the narrow and Athy corrider 
surrounding the tiay hut. I told the father that she 
‘aust be carried to the station, and, as he refused to do 
to, T seid that I would come back for bet, thinking that 
there wis a ack of porters. In the afternoon J returned, 
with four meu and x hammock. The father prevented 
ime from entering, declaring that his davghter must not 
be carried. Calling together the village fol, 1 told him 
{in their presence that he must authorize me to carry away 
his daughter, otherwise she would die, and the fault would 
be his, He quietly answered, without a single villager 

ing: “Well, she will die, but she shall not be 
‘As a tnatter of fact, within forty-eight hours 
‘the woman was dead.”"* 

‘The second law ix formulated by Frazer in the follow- 
ing terms : “Things thac have once been in contact with 
each other contiaue to act on each other: 
the physical contact has been severed.’ 

* Pimtesooemain, Newser 936. 
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hiee_o bs mnt phot bi, ele to ech 
‘other, if broughe into contact communicate to 
bby 4 sort of contagion, their occult vires. whenny 
ton Georges, our Srst child,” writes M. H. Dietelen, 
“was quite imall, we carried kim to an old Cristian 
‘worms nimed Mophoisi (i, she-who-gives-repose) to 
show him to her. She took him in her acm, looked at 
hhim, and praised bis beauty ; then she rubbed the child’ 
head against her ows, all covered with grey hair; this 
‘wasto communicate to him her own length of days. ‘The 
chief, Jonathan Molapo, possesses an ivory bracelet which 
‘belonged to one ofthe wives of hia grandéither Moshesh, 
and afterwards to Mosbesh himae!f. I would have much 
liked eo have this bracelet for my collection of native 
objects, and ¥ asked Jonathas if he would not be willing 
tolet me have it. He sent it to me with two others, but 
told me that he was anxious to keep this bracelet which 
Ihad been on the body of Mosbesh, but that T might have 
the other two. Flere we have the idea thet ‘ something” 
cof the person of Moshesh had remained atuched to this 
‘eacelet and might bring good fortune to its possessor. 
Tent back che bracelet which Iwouid gladly have kept. «.. 
T have just read in 2 Leatouto jourcal that when they 
presented to the chief Lérothodi his grandson Béreag, 
furure heir to the kingdom of Lessouto, Lérothodi spat 
10 copiously upon the child chat hin wife wad to him: 
* you have spat enough.’ Hie remarked : ' By doing this, 
T appoiet him my beie.” He fiemly believed that bis 
taliva woold communicate to the cbild royal dignity and 
hin own distinctive qualities.” * 

I is by virtue of the same law that the native medicine 
‘man is not eatisied with the infusions above mentioned, 
1 Pewea eepedeic sth Dera 96h eth Febery 198. 
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“le adds to them,” writes the same correspondent, 

trange and forcign substances: in their superstition 
they reach the point of sadism,* birds' droppings, cousted 
insects, animals’ dung (one day 2 Mosouto with whom 
‘we were visiting a zoological garden was absclutely de- 
termined to obtain possession ofa small quantity of lion's 
dung), whale’ oil, crocodile’s akin, et. 

Te ia this Jaw which is at the root of many actions 
familiar to the uncivilized. Among the Tkunguns, 
Indians of British Columbia, an arrow that bas wounded 
‘& saan should be Kept away from fire by the man's 
friends until the wound is completely healed. If an 
arrow or x knife will covered with blood were thrown into 
the fire, the wounded man would Gnd his condition. be- 
coming worse? 

‘At Tanna, in the New Hebrides, a native wishing to 
injure his enemy, does everything possible to procure 
some article of clothing that has been imbued with the 
perspiration from the man’s body. If he succeeds, he 
‘rubs the article with the leaves and branches of a ceitain, 
trot, rolls it in the form of a sausage, and slowly burns it. 
‘He in convinced that the victts falls, and chat when all 
thas been consumed, be dics.* At Viti, whoever hss 
reason to muspect that otheri bear a grudge against bin, 
Avoids eating in their presence, and is careful not to leave 
“The ord wel at be reget woo seen, we ake he wove dy 
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any fragment of his food, he aso dresses in such a wey 
thar no partioa of hia clothes can be removed, Mott 
natives, when they cut their hair, hide the clippings in the 
thatch of their house! When the Kaffe clean each 
‘other's heads, each one scrupulously hands over to its 
legitimate owner the vermin he has just removed. ‘This 
in because the vermin bas fed on his blood, and anyone 
kecping it would thereby acquite « certain power over the 
‘Person who supplied the blood.” 

Arman'sshadowis regarded as forming a putof himself, 
Hence the fear lett any attack be made upon it. In the 
Solomon Islands, certain places axe looked upon as 
Gangerous consequently care is taken not to pass near 
‘hem at tins when the sun might cast ox them the shadow 
of a passer-by 

The image of the body, reflected in 2 mirror or repro- 
duced in a photograph, is stil 0 closely linked with the 
‘petton represented a5 to be a Kind of extension of it! So 
‘hat harm done to the image entails injury to the person. 
“remember,” eclatcs M. Buricr, “ that st Kazongula 
in 1899, I wanted to take 2 photograph of a pictureeque 
{group of one hundred and fifty paddlers. But each time, 
they saw me take up my apparatus they ran avy. It 
thereupon came into my head to get into boat, prepare 
my camera without thei eceing it, and, when a few yards 
distant from the thore, suddenly turn round and snapehot 
the group. They were on their guard ; the photograph 
shows the backs of x hundred and Sfty Sying natives."* 
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If we cloely examine these so-caled laws of nature, we 
shall find that in 20 case are we dealing with criticised 
observations, or tested facts, but alwaye with imagined 
Tinks. ‘The discoveries which the mind thinks it maces 
fre not suggested to it by definite experiences, but 
‘olely by fxatastic hypotheses, expecially thove inspired by 
the most accidental and superficial comparisons. ‘These 
comparisons force themselves upon che mind, making it, 
aa has been sud, impermeable to experience and abandon 
ing it to influences unintelligible and often grotesque. 

"Tf an Abipon dic from being piseced with many 
‘wounds, or from having his bones brokes, or his strength 
exhausted by extreme old age, his countrymen all deny that 
‘wounds or weakness occasioned hia death, and anxiously 
‘uy to discover by which of the jugglers, and for what 
season, he was killed, 

“A man traveling through the forest” says Robert 
Milligan, “ gencrally caries, banging from his neck, 2 
goat's horn filled with medicine, the effec of which should 
be to make him invisible o his enemies, even if he mects 
‘them on his path. Another somewhat srsilarfetich wil 
‘turn aside into the water the enemy's Bulle, in case he 
should be seen all the same, and fred upon, Possibly he 
‘carries a second fetish which, if danger overtakes him, will 
whinte in bis vilage, however fae away he may be, and 
‘will mmon frends to his beip."* 

‘We see more and more clearly why thie belief in magic 
in at the root of a real disintegration of the facultin of 
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observation and reasoning. Indeed, what is there that in 
of interet inthe phenamens ? Just that which eludes all 
the perceptions of the senses, the special “ modes" of all 
‘things, animate oc inanimate. And these “ modes” 
poness hidden virres, invisible qualities, secret powert. 
"The Donatos and Stas the Cameron for bance 
and this is any one example io a thoussnd—are afraid 
of rock crystal. "A man touched by this stone,” M. 
Nowvelon informs me, “will certainly be attacked by 
Teopard. A piece of rock crystal it placed at the entrance 
cof an enemy's hut, 10 that be may be nurprised into touch- 
ing it and afterwards atacked by the savage beast. Itwas 
fimporsible for me to induce 2 max who had the fullest 
confidence in me to touch a piece of rock cqysal. To 
Justify his obstinacy, he contcated himself wit saying : 
"There ae things Which you white men do not know, but 
which we know well. Rock crystal is harmiess to the 
‘white, but itis eadlyto us." Certainty ofthe existence of 
these hidden qualities surpasses all imagination. “‘At 
Douala, in the absence of a native clergyman, his wife 
tefuses to tend her baby in accordance with the advice of 
‘Mae. Jean Rusillon, who is simply answered by the old 
rexson, ‘You may know quite well how to tend white 
children, but your medicine, however good for them, ia 
notgood forblacks.’ Ofcoursethe child died. "Thenative 
‘woman, howeves,is convinced that she has done her duty. 
‘These modes," itis beicved, do not appear to™one who 
i not forewarned. If they are not revesied by a person 
‘who " knows,” their effects will be suffered in ignorance 
cof what is happening. However carefully an object may 
‘be examined, one canaot see for what reason it exercises 
magical power. e's useless to pry into it, as one of our 
2 Parse errs Oct pe 
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scientits would study w chemical body, so determine its 
properties, An examination regarded ao useless in itelf 
ia no longer practised. Why should the reality be an 
object of observation, when its profoundest, most active, 
‘und moat interesting cleraents elude, by their very nature, 
the grasp of the busses intelligence ? The remult of & 
belief in magic, while providing man with an imaginary 
explanttion, ia to end the uneasiness he would experience 
jin the presence of disconcerting phenomens, so supply 
him with grounds for expecting victory over the causes of 
hisfright. “Man, however, pays dearly for what he receives 
from this belief, Having therein discovered a solace for 
his troubled mind, he na longer thinks of seeking elop- 
where. Reassured amid disquieting circumstances, he 
becomes inespable of normal curiosity, inaccemible to 

ce. ‘The deceptions he will mest will not appear 
to him as proofs of the unreaity of his stubbara illusions. 
Should his fetthes fail him, be will not rail agzinat the 
belief that has piayed him fale; he will regard his failure 
tn & confirmation of his fuich and itis hienself that he will 
accuse for not having been able to usilize what magic had 
placed at bis disposal. He becomes more and more 
powerless to farm reasonable conceptions of facts, or to 
regard them through any other medium chan his own 
sbnued dreams, 








"The uncivilized man believes that he possesten powers 
‘of perception going beyoad the reach of his senses, 
Whereas one of our scientists would employ delicate 
instruments and have recourse to rigorous methods of 
experimentation, the uncivilized mes. plunges headlong 
into the practice of divination. He endeavours to discover 
‘occult actions by the aid of other actions in nakure no leap 
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occult. The cevelations of a dream wil! infuence him 
inGnitely more than serious inquiry and logical reasoning : 
whatis the use of tring oneself with vain ealelations when 
‘one is aure to be led, as by the hand, through the events of 
life) by some ancestor seen and heard in x dream? 
Formerly, in New Zealand, before any warlike expedition 
‘2 row of sticks was set up repretenting the warriors of the 
tribe; in front of this row was another representing the 
enemy, If the wind blew down backwards the sticks 
representing the hostile warriors, it meant & victory 
promised—one might sey 2 victory atranged. If the 
Ficks fll forward, was 4 sign of cotain defeat if they 
fell sideways, the issue of the Sght was doubiful. Doubt- 
lees this sppeal to divination takes considerably Tess time 
‘than a critical study of the facts or an awkward reckoning 
of probabilities; the habit of calculation 1s lost and this is 
‘20 grin for the intelligence® 
‘From such methods the ordeal is but a step—one that 
fs quicidy taken, An accusation is regularly accepted 
without examination. Why should one be aftaid of 
listening to it? Tess 30 easy to assure oneself whether itis 
well-founded or not. Perhaps in Europe we would 
refrain from Tending en sttentve car to it; we would 
reflect on the awful contequences it may have; out 
‘conscience would be harassed by the fear of committn 
ture Ack wight rank ural poe, "he tact 
‘xed man bas no sich qualms; he postessea the means of 
discovering the truth without brain fatigue. ‘The ordeal 
is at bis dispoua, cnabling him to dispense with laborious 
investigations, suppressing the very idea of such a thing 
tnd preventing his eonecience from: feeling the Wightest 
hesitation. And so it in that this man, struggling with 
Yee Nr Zend, 98. 
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fears inepiced by this invisible power, in deterred from 
‘what might became a careful examination of the real facta, 
and ia driven to other Lines of enquiry that cast him into 
the domain of the erations). 

‘The ordeal is practised everywhere. The havoc pro- 
duced in Madagascar, about a ceatury ago, as a result of, 
trial by the sanghin, is well known. it wan froquet 
means of geting tid of an eacray by poiton. 
practice,” says Gustave 
apread than is imagined, owing %0 
skilful precautions, aad the dificaley of supervising wuch 
‘wide stretches of territory. Should a family discover that 
several ofits members have disappeared within too brief « 
period, suppicion is at once aroused, mutual distrust 
fellows and family life becomes dificult. No time is lost 
in proposing tial by the saxgiéa, and everyone eagerly 
consents in order to prove that he has had nothing to do 
‘with the series of misfortunes. Sometimes from eight ta 
ten persons drink the daagiee, nor is it rare for death to 
follow in the case of one or two of the participants. The 
ipuilty are punished and the family removes its houschold 
gods « File further away. AM this does not take place 
‘Without preparation, sensational and secret mecungs and 
the final catastrophe confers upon the practice an element 
of attractiveness.”* 

‘This is not the only form of ordeal ersployed in Mada 

car, At least four other metbods are well known, 

hese are the ordeals of the * gold water,” the alligator, 
the ox, and boiling water. ‘The ranomBslamene—" gold 
‘water ” is regarded as infallible. When some oxe is 
sutpected of being the perpetrator of any kindof indeed, 
bei condemned to drick“" gold water.” An infinitesimal 
Iawnat or Mca hoa, 199 8 p39 
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quantity of gold dust is mized with s litle water. The 
ecused drinks, and if his state of health is in no wise 
disturbed, he's acknowledged to beinnocent, It ina fact, 
they aay, that no guilty man ever drank" gold water 
without being il 

Concerning the other methods, the following, acconding 
to the aume witnes, is the manner in which they are con- 
ducted: “The accused is led to the banks of « river 
frequented by crocodiles. They are enticed and when one 
i aeep, one of the village ekers invokes the Creator and 
the ancestors, after which the presursed culprit is ung 
into the water. If he crosses the river and swims back 
‘unhurt, be is acknowledged to be innocent.—The accused 
is taken near the place where the graves are. There he is 
‘made to grasp the til of an ox whose head is turned in the 
dizecton of the graves. One of the village elders invokes 
the Creator and the ancestors, then some one strikes the 
ox. [fhe docs not st, itis a proof thet the one holding 
Kis taills innocent. The narrator of this story, the minister 
‘oft church belonging to the Norwegian Miseion, told me 
that he had formerly witnessed experiments of this kind. 
‘Twice bad he seen the ox, after being struck, remain 
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motionless. The suspected man was innocent, —Water is 
placed in a pot to within a few Singers from the top. After 
it has boiled, a wand is taken, to which is atached « wing, 
and to this string a stone, The stone is held suspended 
above the boiling water. An old man invokes the 
‘and the ancestors, end thea orders the accused to take hold 
‘of themone. fhe is guiky, the moment his hand graspe 
the stone, the water rises of its own accord and burns 
his hand. 

‘nthe lat three cates, as described by M. Parisot, the 
practice of divination is complicated by an appeal to God 
Himself, who is regarded to some extent as the guardian 
of justice and truth. This, however, is 2 belief 
really seems to be added to the practice itself, The later 
belongs essentially to the magical order of things, The 
confidence placed in itis by no means that which would be 
accorded toa divine protector af innocence, but rather is it 
the confidence in a power realy inherent inthe object oF 
the rite employed. Quite probebly the formulae or rales 
stated by M. Parisot are ot very ancient, but show the 
induence of beliefs more or lest recentiy imported into the 
jaland. Following on the Christian preaching which has 
penetrated a lice everywhere, the natives are beginning 
to think of » delty who wpholde the mara) order of the 
‘world, and thus there comes about a combinatioa-—strange 
‘ough at times—of ideas recently introduced and of 
practices thar existed 

‘The Reverend Father H. Dubois, §J, former inion. 
‘eyo Madoguicerund manberef the Msliguy Academy, 
declares that “*in legal trials, ordeals, imprecations and 
soles oaths (eg. in the confraternity of blood) there is 20 
concera whatsoever about a divine gusrantce,” and that 
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™ ehey are other beings chan Andriamanitra, bearing othe 
smames, who are called upoe to reveal guilt ar to avenge 
Infringements ofthe law"? 

'M. G. Mondzin, io bis books specially devoted to the 
idles religleases des Hovas evans Tintrodaction ds christion- 
ime, gives us a form of ordeal by the taxghiw which docs 
‘not introduce the Supreme Being. When preparing the 
ink, the umcbiase addzeesea the poisonous frit, ar rather 
the spirit contained within it, in long imprecations, in 
hich the following words are repeated aguin and again 
“ Listes, Useen, Raraanamango (the came of the spirit) 
‘thou art god, thou hast come to judge righteously ; men 
have judged, but they have judged behind their back, with 
parity, having regard for the bonds of friendship and 
family, for theie own interests. Thou hast ascended to 
{Imérine to condems the guilty and absolve the innocent, 
thou hay no need to leap over the blood (a pe 
poscsry oemasiy a vos) ch cant vs by oping ot 
living oxen or sheep. Thou wilt not let thyvelf be ine 
fluenced by miaforrane. ‘Thoo art the cause both of life 
nd of death." Then the arranger of the ceremony 
pronousces other words upon the head of the accused : 
* Thou wilt not allow thyself to be influenced, Ramans- 
mango, by the power for evil of the accused. If he poesest 
an ‘ody’ (charm or amulet) for depriving the judgment 
water of all virtue, and if he trast in it, destroy him stil 
nore quickly, tear away his arms, tend his body and 
‘leah, crush bim to powder, stife the breath of life within 
him" 

‘The Governce, M, Julien, seo, when studying the Baras 
tnd other tribes of South West Madagascar, carmeacross the 
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ordeal by gold, but the form of imprecation which he noted 
snot addressed tas deity who makes use of “ gold water ” 
to manifest his justice. It in addressed to the “gold 
vwater” ituelf: “IF this man is really the thie, may this 
gold water rot in his belly and cxuse him to die slow’y ; 
Ihe sleeps on bis back, may the lightning strike kim in that 
ppotition; if he enters the forest, may the saxguanamebl? 
evour him ; if he bathes in the river, may the crocodile 
eat him ; if he sleeps on his side, may his liver and lunge 
‘be broken up into seven pieces; if he sits on the ground, 
ray the ounkuid* bite him. But if this man in innocent, 
may he Live happily in the midst of his wives and children 
and may Ranahare be propitious unto bi. 

In all thete ordealn, we are concerned with procentes 
which, by invisible forces, mechanically and materially 
produce the expected result, Before-proceeding to the 
teremony, care in always taken to perform various and 
complicated rites. Now, nothing in these rites indicates 
‘any atrictly rootal and religious ides ; butall of them show 
the care taken to secure to the object used the entirety of 
its occult force. In the case of the gold water,” for 
instance, much less potency is attributed to bits of gold 
'elonging to pris indvidns than god forming pat 

of the kingly inheritance: the later, having for genera- 
dons past been used in the same tests, possess a kind of 
infallibilty.t In addition, it és probable that this gold 
pottcases within itelf some of the occult virtues of men 
‘who themaches have been powerful. The tal by boiling 
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‘ater or red-hot iron never takes place without the pres- 
ence of the Materfou, 1 sore of umslet the vireue of which 
ia particulary active in this trial. Two very important 
taboos are enjoined upon the individual who has to under 
go the trial: he must abstain from taking food in an 
earthenware dish and from drinking water by means of a 
ladle. Even though be be innocent of che crime imputed 
‘0 him, violation of these taboos would recoil upon himself, 

‘The part ofthe crocodile in the ordeal isnot to serve as 
instroments for a God bent upon deciding between the 
just and the unjust. ‘They are supposed to be endowed 
With duperaatural power. “The natives," says Ellis, 
‘inwake the forbearance of the crocodiles with prayers or 
tek protection by charms, rather than attack them even 
the of a spear over che waters would be regarded 
an an act of sacrilegious insult tothe sovereign ofthe food, 
imperilling the life of the offender the next time he should 
‘venture on the water."? The infalibility ofthese animals 
in generally recognined in Central Africa: “ When one 
petton," stys R. H. Milligan, “accuses another of « 
terious offence, they are both bound to stakes placed some 
distance away on the river's banks and in clove proximity 
tothe cucodiles. The one whom the crocodile seiues fret 
ia considered to be guilty. The other ie set free."* 

‘The Azandes, a Congo tribe, have three methods of 
divination or ordeal. The most popular, which is Teast 
corty—it even comts nothing at alls the datpwe. Two 
small sticks are taken, the one of keer wood, and the other 
af ige wood. A hole's made at the top of a termitarium, 
the home of che akedos, one of the many kinds of edible 
‘white anes, As soon 23 the akedos appear in the hole, the 
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ceremony begins. Holding the bavw wick inthe left hand 
and the dpeye nick in the right, the consultant asks: "I 
this thing crue? If it i, may the Enews be eaten by the 
ante, and the dpeye remain intact." Saying this, he chrusts 
the hawt stick into the bole. Then be continues: * If it 
is false, may the kpeye be eaten and the xem remain 
” Healso introduces the Epee into the hole t vomit 
dliseance from the knew, Then be file up che hole with 
arth, The following day, they go to see which of the 
‘til bas bees eaten by the ants. If both sticks bre boon 
eaten tothe eazae extent or are slice intact, the consultation 
ia regarded us aull and void, and some evil infuence is 
supposed to have checked the efficacy of the trial or some 
particular situal dizectiom to have been neglected. 

‘The so-called fwa or dav method consists in trying to 
make ace pane surface dide ove another (sort of aoeth 
4d over a small table of special shape). One of the 
‘surfaces bas bees rubbed with a mimure containing sltde 
gum. A number of precautions are observed, intended to 
keep the person concerned in a state of eanness, If the 
dliding does not take place, it represents an affemative 
answer tothe question asked. IFit takes place quite easily, 
the answer is a negative one. It sometimes happens that, 
notwithstanding all the ritw observances, the ive 
becomes cold,” 1. shows by its incoherent replice that 
thas lati prophetic value. The remedy isto dig 
{in the middle of the path and bury the instrament in it. 
On the following day, the hoa bus again become ecient: 
passers-by, unwittingly treading oa the place where i ix 
buried, have withdrawn that which was taking away its 
virtue. 

Finally, the trial by Aengd consists in administering a 
certain quantity of polsoe called Seegé to chickens—wheu 
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fot to a human being—in accordance with prescribed 
ritual, Strctrulesare enjoined upoa thove who gathes the 
Tiana called dengé, the root of which contains poison, 
Prohibitions are numerous; if 2 single one is neglected, 
‘the deagé is regarded as having Jost the whole of its power 
snd virtue. Similar restrictions are enjoined upon those 
‘whone duty iti to prepare the poison. This substance is 
administered to « chicken; then the substance iteelf ia 
seddrened in the following words : “ Bergé, hengé, who uct 
in the chicken's bell, cevel the ruth to us. If this man 
sas really commited the evil deed of which he is accused, 
Kill the chicken. But if thin is not so, if he het not done 
this wrong, do not kill the chicken, let it live.” The 
‘Azandes have recourse to this csethod ia the most varied 
‘circumstances : to establish the guil or the innocence of 
‘an accused mean, to discover whether testimony ia truthful 
oF not, to acertain the retiey ot the wnreaity ofa atated 
fact, 1 investigate the cxuse of illnes or of deat, to ieara 
the Future, to know, for instance, whether @ serious illneas 
‘or even death is threatening, whether happiness or misery 
will resale from living in 4 certain dwelling, whether & 
projected journey will be lucky or unlucky, whether such 
‘or such an act should be done or left undose* 

eis interesting to note thas, in any districts—a0 we 
‘have june seen in the case of the Azandes—the practices 
that seem characteristic of the ordeal are exactly those to 
‘which recourse is had in cases where there is no question of 
judgment of a culpcit. An explorer arrives in some part 
of Ceatral Africa, The natives wonder if ke brings 
miafortane with him, Are they to welcome him or not ? 
‘To make sure, they administer toa cock the poison ipemme, 
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[Ifthe cock vomits the poison, it sa proof that the stranger 
comes in a friendly capacity. If, however, the cock dics, 
it is am enemy who has come, he must be sent away. 
** When you fist came,” sxid King Lewania to Ceillrd 
the missionary in 1888, “ the Barotsi, suspecting your 
intentions, hastened to consult the knuckle-bones, and to 
Administer meati (a strong poison) to a number of eas. 
‘Some died, others lived; hence the ambiguous messages 
tent to you. They dared not openly forbid you to enter 
the country, and yet they dreaded to receive you.” * 

‘The poiton used far size divination ia that employed in 
criminal rials. It cherefore—not the intervention of sorne 
Jjustice-dealing deity—is charged with revealing the truth. 

Is there not an absolute contradiction between faith in 
ddivination—whether by ordeal or by tome other method — 
and recourse toa critical examination ofthe facta? ‘There 
i no reason far instituting this critical examination once 
it in accepted that a magical operation mechanically dispels 
the discomfort of uneasiness and doubt—~a discomfort 
which M. Easertier rightly regards as leading man to seek 
an explanation which, sooner or later, mst se¢ him on 
‘the patt of truth. 

To uncivilized man nothing is sbeurd, m the meaning 
‘we attribute to this word ; he becomes more and more 
disinclined for examination and criticism which would be 








disturbing attractiveness of the mysterious and fantastic. 
He isat the mercy of an emotion which will take possession 
of him, a prey to the most grotesque suggestions he will 
blindly make the most disastrous decisions. His madness, 
00, may be so contagious as to infect thousands of others. 
“In South Affica « man named Umblakass and a girl 
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named Nongkause gave out that they had seen and spoken 
tw the spirits of men long since dead, and many of the 
‘Kosas believed them. 

“Their story was thst the spirits instructed them to tl 
the people to kil and eat all their cattle and destroy thelr 
grain, when vase herda mote besutifl than any they bad 
ver seen would rise out of the ground, waving felis of 
amillee would epring up, and the breve warciors of their 
race in times of old would return to life and aid them to 
drive the white man and the Fingos into the sea. 

4 Kreli,the great chief ofthe Xons tribe lived beyond the 
Kei, and was not under British rule. He immed an order 
thar the command of the spirits was to be obeyed, und it 
‘was cattied out not oaly in his own country, but in 
[Brith Kaffraris, where the captains still regarded hin a8 
their head. ‘The English officials and missionaries feared 
that the matter would end by the Xosas hurling themselves 
jn an toed mass upon the colony, and they tried to induce 
‘the dehided people to desist from destroying their pro- 
perry, but in vain, The cattle were killed and eaten and 
the grain was destroyed. The day came on which the 
herds were to rise from the ground, the fields of millet to 
spring into existence, and the dead warriors to retura to 
life, but it passed by without anything unusual happening. 

“Dreadful sufering followed. The furnished Kovan 
tried to get into the colony as suppliant for food, but many 
thousands died on the way... Supplies of grain wert 
ent by the goverament to King-Wiliamn’s Town, so that 
many were saved. But the power ofthe tribe was forthe 
time uttecly broken, and foe many years afterwards the 
‘people belonging toit were mostly inservice with farmera 
i the colony."* 
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MAGIC AND MORAL DISINTEGRATION 


THE retuly hen, o belt in magic it intensify 

ta regard as real that which is not $0. 
Roth enables wih is lowes of the aver 
life. No longer seeking rational causes to explain ex- 
ternal phenomena, uncivilized man no longer tries to 
account for his actions by clear and definite motives; he 
‘abandons himelf to the capricious influences of the 
moment. Then begins « state of intellectual dixintegra- 
tion, which eada in bringing about « state of moral 
disintegration. 





Indifference to truth, which appears to characterize 
uncivilized peoples, is not cocfised to the intellectual 
crder of tiogs. Tt affect practical life, Cun we wander 
thet it asmumes its moat serious aspect in the inveterate 
Iubit of fying? We are but too well acquainted with 
that kind of mental twist from which uncivilized man 
finds it so dificult to free himself? Tea importance could 
not be emggernted. The private notes of M. H. 
Dieterlea now before me are regretably rich in detils of 
thin kind, Here are « few chance ones: 
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fin my presence they denied everything and asked me 
wveatigate, It was at once discovered that they were 
drinking the liquid, and they confessed. Thus, 2 fort- 
aight previous to their baptiom they tell a downright lie. 
T shall not baptize them. 

“ ard December, 1058, —Rom is xcoused of being with 
ehild, Tn such matters, public opinion is extremely far- 
sighted and infulible. {have spoken to her, she denies 
all, Two days aftewards, she confesses. Not to begin 
bby denying and lying ia not admissible, it is iraponsible, 
even though the thing is manifest and will become com 
tinually more so, To Ke seeane necetsary ; they lie for 
Jying’s take, instinctively, knowing that it is useless. It 
{sun instinct that impels them, a national triton, 

oth December, 1900.—G. M, consults me for a local 
malady, the cause of which I see immediately. He denies 
everything, in spite of my encouraging bim to tell the 
truth, 90 that I may at least know what treatment to apply 
and notwithstanding my promise to keep the matter secret. 
ead him back without wrestment. Six wecks later, he 
returns and confemes. For thes to begin by lying in 
‘quite iresatibl, itis a sore of instinct.” 

rimatily, the true cause ofthis propensity to falsehood 
{is 4 moral one, M. Dieterlen Tooks upon it mainly 10 
‘the deuce to avert the foreseen comsequences of confession 
and uswelcome annoyances. “There wre also things 
which are denied cimply 99 as not to frighten people or nat 
tw torture oneself: the word * death,” for instance, of the 
‘dea of death, which is not expressed far fear of dinquict- 
ing people, and, consequestly, of exposing them to death.” 
And yet, must we rot go deepes, and once more ate here 
at work that which is at he vecy centre of all mental life 
in inferior societien? Among the uncivilized, socal life 
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seems to be a perpetual invitation to feign sentiments that 
are not experienced and to conceal those that really are 
felt, In another work ‘I have dealt with this preoccupa- 
don is connection with the various emotions expressed ia 
mourning. We found thet, under the pretext of exhibit- 





began by Being + seca Ke. ‘This kind of falsehood 
ansusoes every form. “A girl is betrothed,” relates Mlle, 
Kunez (Zambezi), * whee she meets her future husband, 
‘the must act as though the did not know him. At the 
time of the macriage ceremony she mutt preteod to sulk 
Thefore the man to whom she is united, ax though this 
‘union were painful to her.” ‘The historical origin ofthis 
‘custom concerns us but itt, Whatever it be, the custoea 
has its paychological eects, which alone interest us 

Hew celd wruguoeiy dguted flog help romsning 
uperdcial ? “How could they become stroag asd deep 
‘The hunband is well sware that a comedy is being played, 
tout it a the custom, ‘* When the woman has « baby, 
continues Mle. Kuntz, ‘she will have to take care not to 
think it pretty, o, if she docs, she rust pot aay #0. In 
particular she would never forgive her women friends wha 
tame to compliment ber, for excliming on the child’s 
beauty. ‘They must sey itis very ugly; should they act 
otherwise, they would be accused of casting « spel upoa 
the newborn babe."* Here again we are confronted 
with the fatal belief in occult powers. ‘Ther: worea are 
‘feud of attracting to the child the attention of the spirits 
hhoweriag in the air, of, at all events, of releasing « mp 
2 05 Pc 0 cme hs mp mmc a 2h 
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terious and evil influence by uttering certain words, 
Consequently, filzchood is governed by belief. How 
could the kink help becoming more and more pro- 
nounced ? 

“Ym Zamthesi,” relates the same witness, “when a pon 
is born to the King, the fact must not be stated: the 
people are informed that « daughter has been bora, Is 
any one deceived by this false report? Impossible to 
any. But init with icspunity chat the truth ia regularly 
flouted and that people adopt che babit of believing the 
contrary of what they are told ?- It is not the living only 
wwho are deceived. Even the dead are not out of the 
‘reach of falechood ; indeed, Iying is assiduously practised 
in regard to them. When a member of the family bas 
died, the moain concern is to prevent his spirit from re- 
turlag and doing tthe ig, Tne ofexring 
the corpie out by the door, an opening wilt be made in 
the wall through which the body will be carried. All chin 
Jas no other purpose but to bale the spirit. Much food 
i supplied to the dead ; but, instead of meat, they are 
given picces of back which they are invited to regard ax 
meat... When anyone has bad an extreardinery 
ream, be will nt tel! it, or will oly do so ix part. One 
‘would be too much afraid, by saying what one bas dreamt, 
‘of summoning ic into existence. Out in the country 
‘there in an extrancdinary dread of esonst-ous anisaals and 
formidable serpents, of which the sight alone is muficient 
‘tocause death. Noone claims to have seea them, though 
‘many assert that they have enconntered them but have 
managed to avoid eccing them. When 1 man wishes to 
explain that be bas not seen them, he says that he has 
‘been dazaled, blinded, so to speak, by same marvellous 
happening. Te realicy, be bes been terrifled by some- 
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thing unwonted thet has aromed the idea of these mon- 
‘tera in whose existence he believes, He imagines that 
he has, at all events, been given a hint of something. 
He asterts, however, that be has sccn nothing, in order 
‘0 avoid the diststrous consequences thet an admission 
of having seen something might involve.’ 

Is not this concern for removing 4 painful emotion 
capable of producing denisle which seem to us stupen- 
dous? Here's one that I Sind ina letter of Mlle. Josette 
Debarge (Cameroon). She says that she attended the 
funeral of x head-man. Suddesly she became aware of 
the distant, though quite distinct, sound of a waterfall, 
‘She asked those nearest to her: “* Where is thet water- 
fll?" They answered: “We can hear nothing,” 
‘And yet the sound was quite clear. She insisted, but 
they continued to tell her that they heard nothing, 
Puzzled, she cade enquiries, when some one explained 
that whoever heard that waterfall would die. ‘Therefore 
‘no one must acknowledge that be has heard it By this 
denial they become safe from the peril of death, Is it 
possible to imagine « more determined effort to thwart 
‘the emotion which some dreadful phenomenon might call 
forth? Fortnal denial bere becomes a paradoxical 
method of self-defence. They have recourse to it with- 
‘out any regard to truth. How could mich « practice, 
‘habitual under all circumstances, end otherwise than in 
an irresistible propensity to general falsehood ? Tn the 
atmosphere of magic, the eatural candour of the intellect 
founders and disappears. 














Any one who finds it tiresome to make habitual use of 
‘his reason readily becomes the sport of his pastions. And 
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there asmme the strangest forms, so strange thet they 





among is 
pouible to find, ia the lower grade foc nga 
‘ase of vohintary death thet ia the slightest degree re- 
‘embles those generaly found in civilized races. Thin 


teverton iv dogetial. Ts it wel-funded Whi 
‘am reflecting o2 this question, Dr. Reutter tells me of 
three cases he has receatiy observed on the banks of the 
‘Zambezi ; in each case & man’s sole reason for suicide ia 
desertion by the woman he loves; rage, and after at- 
tempted murder, despair ending in selfdestruction. 
‘About the same time M, Hennens, of the Gabun, tells 
me of women whe have killed themsclres im order to 
fellow into the Beyond some one they love, and continue 
olive with him. They do not ac from social obligation, 
‘but from sentiment alone, M. Ruillon, of Madagascan, 
(elie me of another woman who, forsaken by her husband, 
passionately secks the spot to which be has fd, rejoins 
hhim in the hope of winning him back, sees her tender 
love scorned, and, overcome by despais, kills herself, 
‘With these cases we compare the one related by 
M. Maurice Leenbardt in his Canéchem’se casogue. Here 
a young wife hangs hervelf from grief at her husband's 
infidelity (p. to-t1)- These scarcely agree with 
4 theory which is usually as beyond the pale of 
discussion, viz that love, in the opecial meaning we 
attribute to the word, ie non-existent among primitive 
fone desired to cxuminc this matter thoroughly, it 
‘would be necessary to consider, apert from the special 
forms of love just envisaged, thers that are not less 
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natural, 2g. 4 mother’s attachment to ber child. Here 
in a scene witnessed by Mme. Lantz: a man and his 
young wife bad just brought to her a baby, one month 
‘ld, almost 2 skeleton. ‘The litle one was on the point 
cof death. ‘* What could I say to the parents? It wan 
too late to attempt anything. The father held the child ; 
the mother by his side silent and impassive, as though 
insensitive to what was happening. I geaty tried to cell 
them that I could do nothing, that 20 medicine could any 
longer save the litle one. ‘They went away, apparently 
calm, ‘Ten minutes Iter, agonized crica for help were 
heard. There was some one ic the water | Tt was the 
poor mother who, shortly after entering the cance, had 
thrown hertelf into the river with the intention af drown- 
ing herself. And just before she had seemed so cold and 
indiferent | The husband, embarrassed by the child, 
‘was obliged to place it in the bottom of the canoe and, 
calting for help the while, to plunge into the water to 
save bis wife. A canoe full of children, attracted by the 
rica, came to the mather’s aid. She wan unvilling to 
allow herself to be lifted out of the water and rented with 
all her might. Finally, seated in the canoe, she picked 
up and nursed the erying child, though without raiking 
her head or looking around..." Could not many a 
civilized man or woman seein sack tragedies «reflection of 
his own emotions ? Let us not form our impressions too 
mipidly. [fit m xientfealy unjustifable to vee in these 
uncivilized peoples only what is common to them and to 
1, perhaps its equally unjustiable to be wiling to cake 
{nto account only what separates thers from us. The 
dificuky is to see, but without confusion, what realy 
pertains to man, in the general sense of the word, and 
2B Noms, Maden Encrd Le? 5. 
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what specifically characterizes the uncivilized peoples, 
‘Unuloubtedly there exists in the latter the natural play of 
elementary feelings which they possess in common with 
onrtlves, and it would pechaps be both absurd and pre- 
tentious to try to explain, by reasons utterly wien to our- 
selves, the oufferingy of « wife abandoced by her husband 
ot those of a mother tunable to stve her child from death, 
Nor must we refuse to see why and how a petfocty inte! 
Tigible grief cen end mute be coloured or intensified under 
the influence of beliefs peculiar to these beings. In all the 
cases just cited, we are confronted with a sense of despair 
‘This phenomenon is characterized by « mara] depremion 
which cannot be overcome. Death affords 2 means of 
cscape from one’s suffering. And so despair produces 
the oame effect among the most diverse races. All the 
same, it must be confessed that among the uncivilized, it 
5s complicated by elements that do not exist amonget ou» 
elves. The wife abandoned by her husband bas the 
acesation that she is leaving normal Life; the bond that 
tunited her, aot only to 2 mas, but also—and pechaps 
more expecially—to x family group, is broken. She ix 
despoiled of the life-giving forces which came to het from. 
the group with which the was in communion. The aad 
‘neat she feels in interpreted by her through the prism of 
ber excteal bls." Te oot Bert ebe robbed 
cof the vital atmosphere she breathed, that ehe ie beginning, 
to die. Her suicide merely precipitates the event which, 
to her, was becoming mare and more definite. Similarly, 
the woman spoken of by Mme, Lantz bad sitrady lost 
ber other chikiren, one after another. It seemed to ber 
that the curse of the occult powers had fallen upon her, 
and that, i destroying herself, che was but following out 
hher destiny in accordance with the will of these powers, 
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Perhaps we must seek further and take into eccount 
the beliefs of the uncivilized man 28 t9 the condition of 
the dead afer leaving the visible world. According to 
the most widespread conception of this sate of being, he 
‘tho leaves this woeld finds his clan in the Beyond, and 

it Now, on this side of the veil, the 
while forming an integral past of the clan, cannot live 
without his mother: it is she who feeds and cares for 
him, who protects him and deftads him from accidents 
and muffering. How could be be selé-auffcing in that 
clan to which he is about to return, but to which his 
natural protectress is not accompanying him? This ie 
‘an ansiety that weight heavily on the parents, expecially 
the mother, and ix quite capable of suggesting to her what 
‘we regard as a desperate act, though in reality it is an act 
exprentive of the utmost solicitude. J. Carver mace with 
what is pechaps a somewhat erraoedinary case among the 
Red-Skins by reason of the intensity of the feelings die- 
played, though it afords us.a kind of microscopic glimpse 
of anxious concern altogether si generis, "* Whit T 
remained tmong them,” he says, “'& couple whote tent 
‘was adjacent to mine, lot a 2on of about four year of age. 
‘The parents were so much affected at the death af their 
favourite child that chey purmued the unual testimonies 
of grief with such uncommon rigour, as through the 
‘weight of sorrow and loss of blood, to occasion the death 
of the father. The woman, who had hitherto been inean- 
solable, no sooner saw her husband expire, than she dried 
up ber tears, and appeared cheerful and resigned. As I 
knew aot how to account for so extraordinary a transition, 
T took an opportunity te ask her the reason of it; telling 
hher atthe same time that I should have imgined the loas 
of her husband woul! rather have occasioned an increase 
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of grief than such a sudden diminution oft. Sheinformed 
sme, that 2 the child was 0 young when it died, and unable 
‘0 support itself in the country of apirits, both he and her 
‘husband had been apprehensive that its situation would be 
far from happy : but no sooner did she beheld ite father 
<epart for the same place, who not only loved the child with 
the tenderest affection, but was a good hunter, .. than 
the ceased to mourn. She added, that she now saw no 
reapon to continve her tear, as the child .. . was happy 
tunder the care and protection of z fond father, and she 
‘had ocly one wish thet rezained ungratified, which wes 
that of being herself wich them.” 

‘Why should not the same belief work in the case of the 
Iutband or the wife who has lost, not « child, but the 
‘other partaer of the union? “An old Indian captain,” 
‘we a told, “ was always decis inst Chritianiy, 
ws. His wife “ied | Chistes” Her hasbaes wlo 
Joved her tenderly, thought he could not show hie affec- 
don for the dead woman more truly than by becoming « 
Christian alto... He rerolves to join her at epeedily 
3 be can, often visits her tomb at x distance of two leagues 
from here. He hides from us bis plans and persists in 
bis desite to be baptized. After a two years’ trial his 
wish was granted... Once he atks me if Christians 
Are not allowed, when tired of life, to strangle themaclves, 
‘o that they may the more speedily enter the land of the 
blest. ... The night following his baptism he hanged 
Riowelf on the very spot where be usualy alept.""* "Tn 
becoming » Christin,” remarks M. Léry-Bruhl, “ 
‘wife had seperated herself from the group in the other 

Tove oe oh done, axon eotid by Liry Boh tne 
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world, The old man could nat endure the idea of her 
reanaining alone.” 

‘And 30 we repeat that, while moral depression 
duces similar results in uncivilized man and in ourselves, 
it may be strangely aggravated by the ideas which are 
peculiarly his own. M, Ruaillon noted the following 
‘ase, not an altogether rare onc. A man puts on one 
side some oxen that are to be sacrificed at his burial 
‘One of them happens todie. ‘The man is affected thereby 
though not very profoundly disturbed. When, however, 
another animal dics, he begins to regard things as sus 
picioun: certainly, he reflects, an enemy is working 
agzinet him and kiling bia oxts. The epidemic cone 
Anus its banefil effecss upon his cattle. We speak of 
epidemic; but he thinks of the hossle doings of x 
stranger, of poisoa and magical spells. A sort of angui 
‘exeepe over him: his enemy would not thus succeed in 
his work of death if he himself were not abandoned by 
the spieits upon whom he was wont to rely. That which 
‘sustained him ia life now proves a broken reed. There 
is nothing left for him in life now But to die, and, hie mind 
filled with the morbid idea, he passes to his death, 

‘The same witness tells we of another case which caused 
contiderable tir in Madagascar. It happened vome 
years ago, atthe time of the V.V.S. afr In one of the 
villages, the administration infocms the head-man of the 
canton that there are members of the famous secret 
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society among the people living around him. He insti- 
‘nites an inquiry, but does not discover any. In his zeal, 
owever, he denounces « few villagers, though he has no 
‘grounds for doing 20. ‘These ate arrested; they protest 
‘againet the accusation brought against them. The chief 
seods them to Tananarivo to explain themselves... . 
Here the tribunal, taking seriounly the accusation made 
‘by the head-man of the canton, turns a deaf ear to their 
protests and condemns them to be transported to Anosi- 
dava.... Furious at thus being unjustly condemned, 
‘these men then turn upon the one to whom they owe their 
misfortune. ‘They draw up « ietter in which they declare 
that they really are guilty, but thet their head-man is the 
ane who bas denounced them. ‘The head-can of the 
canton is arrested. He is judged; his denouncers, while 
continuing fe declare themachves guilty, accuse him; he 
4s coodemoed and transported to the ume sll island, 
‘Here, his fellow-convicts make life hard for him, until 
the time comes when he can endure it no longer. One 
day be ascends « steep crag and there, in the sight of his 
coltpanions, raises bis eras t0 berven.. Theo, using 
ritual imprecations, he accuses himself of the falsebood 
he has told, asks forgiveness af his ancestors and of all 
‘thote he has injured, and, Ainging himself from the crag, 
lies stretched on the ground with a broken skull, We 
may call this suicide from remorse; we may also see in it 
a desperate way of escaping from 2 cruel and inextricable 
situation. Must we wot also see in it the effect of the 
suffering experienced by a man who feels binwelf banned. 
from communion with the occult powers of his race and 
Wotyer benny Gogo nae fe cee ed ee aa ap 
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‘who, by am act akin to a religious rte, wighes to be re- 
stored to communion with these pawers ? 

‘Let us try to examine the problesa even more clotely. 

Dirkbeim, who has sradied suicide with so much care, 
includes the cases observed among inferior socictica under 
‘one oe other of the three following catogociee+ (1) the 
suicide ef mea who have reached the thresbald of old 
‘ge or are aflicted with disease; (2) the ruicide of wives 
fn the death of their husband ; (3) the euicide of depen- 
dents or servants on the death of their chief. In these 
three cases he aces 2 sacrifice regarded as compulsory. 
The individual Kills himself, not because he claims the 
right co do v0, but—~a far different matter—becanse it is 
this duty. Should he fi! inthis obligation, be is punished 
by dishonour, and alo, a1 2 rale, by religious chastise- 
‘mente, Durkheim points to many suicides whose im- 
mediate and apparent motives extremely futile.“ Titns 
Livius, Caeser, Valerius Maximus tell ut, not without 
‘mingled astonishment and admiration, ofthe tranquility 
with which the barbarians of Gaul and Germania ifliceed 
death upon therwelves* There were Celts who under 
took to allow themselves to be killed for wine or money.? 
Others pretended to shrink neither from the lames of x 
conflagration noe from the waves of the sa Modern 
travellers have observed similar practices in a hott of 
Inferior societies. In Polynesia slight offence is often 
sufficient to make 2 man commit suicide’ ‘The oxime 
thing bappens among the North American Indiane: a 
family quarrel or a fit of jealousy snay be the cause why 
came Gate Wars sq Yoko Mame i cd ny Plays 
Hawt tangy 
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husband of wife kill themelves.1 Among the Ducomahs 
and the Creeks, the slightest disappointment often leads 
‘to the mout desperate resolutions.* 

‘Durkheim does not look upon these suicides as aifer- 
ing (rom compulsory suicide. While public opinion dors 
‘not formally impose thea, it certainly regards them 
favourably, Aa it ia therefore a virme—-the virtue par 
‘ncelleace—not ta hold on to existence, praise is bestowed 
‘on him who fenounces it on the slightest solicitation of 
circumstances, or even from simple valour,’ 

May we be allowed to quote a particularly striking 
eae. T take it from the missionary Rusillon, “The 
Salalaves arc divided into aumerous clans, from seventy 
tocighty. These clams make it possible to discover when 
and how ao entire portion of the people originated, One 
of these clans deserves special mention, the Jorgee. It 
‘was specially appointed to the service of the kings, por 
sensing privileges of its own; its members alone, for 
instance, could repair the roof of ehe royal hut, because 
uch work, forcing them to axcend higher than the king’s 
hhead, represented a great honour, Another privlege was 
that, in the case of a grave misdemeanour, the guilty 
perton could not be put to death. This was considered 
tm be the reward of the clan, whooe epectal duty it wan to 
supply men or women destined to accompany the king, 
when he died, to ‘Ambomdrombé,’ the abode of the 
departed. The secrifce was of a voluntary nature and 
bbecame geauine suicide: for several days the people 
Awaited one ot more who would be willing to offer them- 
aclves for death, and when the mumber was complete they 
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‘went away to dic on the tomb of their chief, amid « vast 
concourse, accompanying the ing, his potseations, and 
flocks, to serve him beyond the grave. ‘Those who 
committed suicide were covered with flowers and wreaths, 
‘They went to their death ax to a festival, and their memory 
is kept alive down to the present time.” 

‘This atatement of M. Rusillon clearly confirms Durk- 
heim’s explanations, which are largely true. All the 
same, it is by no means certain that Uhey exhaust every 
possible case. It may happen that en individual kills 
‘imself in a mere fit of anger, through some outburst we 
are unable to understand ; he puts an end to his own life, 
if he cannot fall upon his enemy. Apparently, chia signi- 
fea nothing but fury raved to « parorysm blinding its 
victim and leading him, in bis desire for destruction, to 
massacre himself. Do we not feel that such aces belong 
to the realms of the absurd ? 

The absurd ?..,That is soon said, Tt ig dificult to 
keep the woed out of one's mind. In reality, however, 
beneath the apparent stupidity of am act which at first we 
ate unable to understand, there Gnally emerges 1 single 
thought : the idea of vengeance. By committing suicide, 
the man, carried away by anger, hurls himself into the 
‘world of iavisible spirits, whence he will nic every form 
of savagery upon 2 foe whom, in the ordinary conditions 
of Tf, he is unable to reach or injure. It is really this 
that gives its true meaning to the suicide related above by 
‘Maurice Leenharde, only one aspect of which we had 
dwelt upon. Now let us examine the deed an 2 whole, 
in all it bearings. “*A young wife has hanged herself 
Close to the dead woman stands hex husband with bowed 
hhead. An old paychological rate addresses him aloud : 
“Abt You wanted t conceal your Sckle conduct 1 
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[Now the death of your wife has dencunced you | Whit 
wil you da now? Why did you wrong your wife?” 
"The husband's infidelity has brought about in the wife « 
toleage of the vital forces she has inheritod from her 
ancestors, a state of discouragement which decides her to 
commit suicide. You have injured my ife: 1 will not 
leave you alone. Here we have the idea of injury, itis 
not even a case of retaliation. ‘The situation in clear: the 
‘husband will be terriged by the apparitions of his wife 
arming him day and aight"? 

This is not peculiar to New Caledonia, M. Rusilon 
finds that it happens regularly in Madagascar in those 
arts ofthe land tht hee ot tot nly reenty— 
been evangelized. In the Cameroon, M, Pierre Galland 
soted the following fact. A man is tried in x low cout, 
ondemned to death, and executed, His father, com 
vinced that some one he does not know is the cause, 
indicts death ypon himself so that he may go and avenge 
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hin non’s death in the Beyond. Ia Gabun, M. Hermann 
toted many similarcases. It in not only an invisible power 
‘which the muicide mobilizes, itis also the cian ofthe mucide 
‘himself that best iteelf und holds accountable the clan 
of the offender an the cause of everything. By bringing 
about « death, be bas wronged a whole group. [tmatters 
lie chat death wan seléindicted ; it would not have 
taken place but forthe offence. And 60 an event of this 
kkind becomes the occasion of « great palever: the loss 
inflicted on the group must be redremed. Tis accords 
‘0 well with the custorns of the natives of the Conga, that 
it is no infeequent event for « child, without going to the 
‘extreme of suicide, to infict « wound upon himself solely 
in order to cause trouble to comrade of another clan 
‘who has insulted ot molested him ia one way or another! 
‘Are there not even cases in which the individual who 
keils kinelf purmues inthe next world the invisible beings 
that annoy hima?“ One of my parishioners of Mafabé,” 
relates M. Ramseyer, “ was tormented by what be called 
“evil opiritu’ He had restless dreams, provoked either 
by ilxeus or by an uneasy conscience, To be rd of them, 
hhe hanged himeelf. Elis brother declared to me: * Now 
it will be the turn of the evil spirits down there (or up 
there), who made him suffer 1" “This one example in 
« thousand shows us that the native, even when puzaling 
xs by the apparent icratonslicy of bis act, is frequently 
following out AU ewe ides. We do aot always under- 
stand it, since it happens to be radically difereat from 
the ideas that we may be entertsining.* We use the word 
* Remon! cremcina with H. Rau, P Gad 8 Ch. Farman, 
sigpa steel Yess ie epee hae a ice 
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“idea” to indicate the mental image which, in the mnind, 
of uncivilized man, determines conduct the significance 
of which we have some diffculty in grasping. hia ter, 
however, thould not be employed without due precetion, 
‘The beliefs in question are not always so precise a3 we 
imagine them to be. In order to attempt to make sosie- 
‘what clear both to ourselvea and to others what takes place 
in the subjects studied, we are inclined to express it with 
a distinctness which is lacking in their thoughts. The 
beliefs, certain of which we note specially, really act upon 
‘uncivilized man, but they act evainly in their afiective 
sgpect, through the emotions they call forth. The inte 
‘ity of the emotion here replaces the preciee distinctness 
of the idea, and this enables us to understand how it i 
that beliefs, never very explicit, co-exist in somewhat 
plle-mtlc disorderly fashion, though containing obvious 
contradictions. Cen we be surprised to fad that un- 
civilized man, instead of pursuing aline of strict seasoning, 
{no often swayed entirely by passion ? 


Belief in magic creates for uncivilized man a world 
governed by the unforeseen, is which uncertainty is the 
dominant feeling. Now, uncertainty inevitably begets 
for. How can one belp wondering with strained 
anriety what the morrow will bring forth, tht isto aay, 
‘what wil, co-morrow, be the wicked fancy of thone who 
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aze all-powerful ? Clearly, anxiety it not a cores! state 
‘of tmind; one tries to escape it, and succeeds only by 
refusing to thiok of thet mysterious domain ; what will 
bbe will be. Wat is che use of torturing oneself before- 
hand? One resigns oneself without « protest to that 
hich is tn bappen, which eludes all attempts at foresight, 
‘against which aothing can be done. One is like the use 
sevioting leaf which the breeze tosses about at pleasure. 
‘There may possibly bea certain sweetness in the far witnie 
of «life such as this. But one ix defoncelees aguinet the 
anions which cay vuddenly risc in theie fury, destroying 
everything in their way. From.astate of pleasant 
indolence, the subject, at though suddenly aroused, passes 
stenightway to one of mad excitement, to the exasperation 
of terror and the unleashing of the’ most bloodthirsty 
sppetes 

Pirla noteworthy tht univer aniians—which, with- 
ce being magic itself, is a sort of complex substitution 
for it—kecps alive and continually intensities fear, at the 
ame time increasing suspicion, Tt consistsin attributing 
natural phenomena to personal will»—not toa single wil 
but to several, as multple axis tie infinite variety of that 
which rouses it, Struck by the devastuting hurricane, 
far more than by the beneficent regularity of nature's 
‘workings, by the cruelty of famine, by iness, by acl 
ents, by death, far more than by the tranquility of noraal 
life, the myriads of occult powers that govern the world. 
are nuspected by it of being wicked and wishing it ill, 
‘They may be appeased, ot at all events neutralized. An 
stterapt is made to win thetr favour by obtervances which 
smuat be kept. No stone must be left unturned to obtain 
possession of secret charms capable of removing hostile 
forces, of controlling them and of thwarting their eects, 
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from the accidents which such infuences might causa, 
‘This magic is essentially a defeasive weapon. Ie is baru 
fil in the sense that, concentrating the whole of a man's 
confidence upon certain material things, it induces the 
rind not to seek improvements, Should one or more 
fetishen be proved inadequate to supply the whole of the 
protection required, an attempt is made to discover other. 
"These are procured and confidence it reborn. ‘There is 
no escape froma the state of irational concern by which 
the intellece is held captive. 

Confidence in all these fetishes is great, and yet un- 
civilized man is evec afraid lest his enemy postcas« fetish 
more powerful chan bin ows.“ Whatever price," re 
marks M. Burnicr, “‘a man may have paid for ono of 
hia fetches, he never knows whether it may not have lost 
ita vireue without its extemal sppearance being in the 
Aligheea degree changed. Possibly che spirit or the 
power that dwelt in the fetish may have disappeared 
‘owing to the influence of a stronger fetish or a8 the result 
of an accident. For instance, whea eating meat out of 
4 pot, if one of those present either deliberately or acci- 
dentally puts his foot on his neighbour's, he thereby 
destroys the power ofall the fetishes which the latter had 
acquired, and the poor fellow now porsexses only empty 
and perfectly uteles tokens, Should he know this, he 

‘others ; but such 2 piece of il-huck may happes 
‘without his knowledge, and the fetishist in ever in terror; 
fist, lest he may not possess a fetish for every possible 
eventuality ; second, lest chose be has may, unknows to 
himself, have lone their effcacy.* 
2 Pama eoepedece se Jay, 207 
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For such bolic to imanobilve the incelec ia serious 
thing enough, but « further complication ensues, While 
it in ponsible, to vome extent, to turn stide the male- 
volance ofthe occult powers certain people, itis believed, 
are able to obtain possesion and make ure of them for 
evil purposes, Indeed, there is the charm-working 
“ specialise" to whom appeal thove who wish to injure 
ancneay. They ask him forthe fetish powerful enough, 
‘2 counteract, even from afar, the other fetishes by which 
the detested individual believes bimaelf protected. From 
him they procure the prescription capable of unleashing 
misfortune, 

Charm-working practice bean the most _divene 
‘names among different peoples, but ies characteristic are 
everywhere the sume. To the people of South West 
“Madagescar, the Perit, which we shall take asa type of 
there operations, is everything—spell, enchantment, 
phil, ligature, fescination—that bas for ix object 
mysteriously to injure come onc. At bottom, it implica 
an effort on the part of exe man to attack another without 
revealing hime, It stands for the realization af enmity 
and mischicl, Governor Julien who bas mudied che 
matter in deal on the po, has discovered that this charma 
is supponed to possess efcacy proportionate tthe will 
‘behind ic. Sometimes it occasions an ilneas which 
causes the ruin ofthe most carefully prepared plans. Or 
it unexpectedly raises an insurmountable obstacle which 
broptly terminates sore undereaking. To attain these 
results, which are of infnite variety, the charm, once pro- 
pared, must be deposited in the right apot. "The malefic 
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influence will sometizes come from simple ingredients 
‘mixed with the food, or simply from contact with a gar- 
tment, or an intimate objec, @ utensil which, His known, 
suet be touched by the persox marked down for injury. 
Cerin charms are s0 subtle that iti sufficient to press 
them on the mark made by 2 person's footsteps, or to 
plunge them rapidly into the spring of water from which, 
he drinks, for him to be henceforth at ther mercy. Sill 
amore terrible is the Verité that act from a distance, by a 
‘mere look at x gesture in a given direction? ‘The eye 
and the finger, by the power of the charm, then act «8 the 
lightning fash itself would do, The very name alone, 
apparently quite commonplace and uttered by chance it, 
tone imignicot pha, provoke te move dione 
results." 

The Puriké does not always act with hip terrifying 
rapidity, Tt i supposed to cause in the victim a sort of 
decline or consumption accompanied by painful dejection 
and gradual emaciation, followed—apart from timely in- 
teevention—by death. " Appeal for such intervention is 
rade to a ckiful dwbiara. One of the most dreaded 
‘pells bears the special name of Rendid. it is mad a 
of the duvt cakes from the impress of some one's 
ox fromthe spot where tis pen bas st. The da, 
mixed with certain charma after propitintry incantations,” 
cays M. Julien, “ possesses considerable maleic power, 
‘There raust be procounced, slong with the name of the 
victim, that of the disease which it is desired to inflict 
upon him. This is generally x ruxour, which rapidly 
sscumes encemeus proportions. It begine with the fet, 
sand morement from place tm place ia impossible.” 
say at toons i bag egy 
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Another spell is the Talal’, The victim suddenly bo- 
comes fechle and faints away, without suspecting the 
atigin of the trouble. This charm is alo very rapid in 
its efecta, thoogh ear to resist. In every family there 
in at least one member who knows whit to do to couater- 
act the power of the charm. The victim utters inco- 
herent calls, as though he had suddenly gone mad, If 
(weated at once, the malady ia easly cured, but if the 
slightest delay intervenes, grave complications supervenc, 
followed by death. 

‘According to M. Julien there is not x singls malady 
‘or epidemic, accideat or catastrophe, which is not attrk 
buted to some maleic practice. What he found among 
these people in South West Madagascar, is exactly what 
is rampant among all uncivilized peoples. | Namen change 
but the thing itl is everywhere the watne, Whether in 
Africa, in Oceania, of elsewhere, uncivilized men i 
haunted by the meoaces surrounding him! What ter 
‘ilies him is that nothiog reveals to bis: what is thus being 
organized againet him, and co one has any reaton ever 10 
regard himself as safe. Every man is at ali times liable 
to become the victim of an evil speil which some un- 
known individual has cast. How can he know whether 
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some mysterious ingredient has not been secretly slipped 
into his food oc onto his clothes? What can be that 
apparently soothing word uttcred with intent to injure 
hin? How is he to defend himself against 1 look laden 
with spite and hatred ? A man never knows by whom 
he is threatened or hunted down xnd epitefuly injured. 
1k enay be that, at his very side, stands the vecret enesry 
‘who has won the invisible powers over to his ede. One 
never knows what prcticolar act will betray his hostile 
intentions, but one trembles, and the slightest accident 
may let Toose the worst muspicions, violent accusations, 
and implacable il-will. Theze is nothing that is natural, 
that is to say, nothing that is not brought about by cal- 
ulated and frequeatly perverse motives. A man is 
kale in battle, itis believed, only because an evil spell 
has been cast upon hie. The mein precccupation of 
uncivilized man is to discover what enemy has bewitched 
him! Should his suspicions fnd an object—as may 
readily happen if he bes a vivid imagination—immediate 
snd irreparable outbursts of rage and cruelty will follow. 
"Those who bring to pass the evil deeds suspected are 
the real sorcerers. Tt is important t give this word ita 
exact meaning. A sorcerer is not any man who is able 
to use an occult power; otherwise, the same would have 
to be given to every individual who has recoune to the 
‘tradisonal technical practices; indesd, there is not one 
of these which does not claim to add « heterogeneous and 
complementary force to a2 object or an act, by means of 
‘rite or ceremony, of by recourse to ¢ gesture, a formula, 
‘or an individual. ical ri 











‘groteed ‘unwittingly in the direction of claim that is 
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disastrous both to himself and tm others. “‘As discon 
certing techniques,” says Father Bouvies, ” predispose 
‘those who adopt them without adequate intellectual and. 
‘moral preparation fo the unhealthy fever of occult prac 
tices, no certain deceptive sciences, governed by erronenus 
ideas on sympathy, inevitably lead an iafeciot mentality 
along lines of divinatory or magical supertitions. By 
magical rites the suvage technician, on reaching the ex 
treme limits of his power, hopes t> outstrip them 
divination, by initiation into certain reserved knowledge, 
the * philosopher” of rudimentary or decadent societies, 
drowns of fathomiag some of the mysteries that opprem 
him,” ‘This effort may some day end in immoral and 
anti-social practices, It does not do this all at once, and 
it would he unjust to see stxightway in a magical practice 
Sete een ean noel 
Unciviized man does not make this mistake. He 
docs not confuse together the empitical medicine tan, 
‘thote remedies, even though Based on rational obterva~ 
tions, ere supposed to utilize occult properties, the fetish- 
ints from whorn lucky charms may be obtained, and the 
genuine sorcerers. “The first are called by a mame 
‘hich connotes nothing offensive, and which, among the 
Bantus, means healer or diagnosticiwn. ‘These are 
spoken of without animosity or disdsin ; the others ate 
regarded an casters of spells, wizanis, night-prowlers, 
witch doctors." They inspice a sort of holy terror. 
Consequently distinction must cerefully be muin- 
tuined between these two classes of individuals, Unfor 
‘tunately, this bas not been done with sufficient precision 
in many writings. It must be confessed, however, that 
2 veries of imperceptible transitions may lead from one 
"Beary Barc de cae ripen a ac 198 A 
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fanction to another, from practices which beve nothing 
rmocally reprehensible in thecmselve, to others thet are 
really criminal. 

‘There is the kidly, for instance, which, among the 
natives of South West Madagascar, indicates a cherm thar 
protects against anonymous ravithers, marauders, and 
amalefactors. "The natives," M, Julica telly us, use it 
for protecting their crops, their women, and their flocks 
from robbers, gallants, and highway brigands. Kidlae 
‘re utilized for protecting houses and villges; their 
principal efect is to mullify the vittues that mnlefactors 
obtain from the amulets they wear for envuring the suc~ 
cao of their enterprises. According to the nature of 
their misdeeds, those who expose themselves to the in 
flueace of the kidfas are afficted with cil which de- 
rncunce them whilst exposing them to the sarcasm and 
scom of the masses. For instance, the harvest robbers, 
sher cramming themselves with food protected by a kidle 
will have their mouths contracted and twisted, their 
tongues being no longer able to articulate intelligible 
‘words; sometimes a kind of paralris, ether partal or 
general, will accompany or aggravate these symptoms, 
In other cates the thief will be unable to stir from the pat, 
quite incapable of escaping from the scene of his thet. 
‘The kidly ia supposed to produce, in certain cases, a kind 
cof abdominal distention which gradually invades the entire 
body. When the throat becomes affected, the victim diea 
suffocated, after painful contractions of al his muscles... . 
Certain Asilus case the loss of sil memory for plates, 10 
that the thief, unable to Sind his way back, remains 
stupefied and allows himself to be taken on the very spot 
which be is most anxious to leave, Sometimes aloo the 
‘Hidle calls forth an unaccustomed sound, the ery of an 
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animal or the fall of some heavy body, just at the moment 
‘when iti propitious for the owner t> intervene, Finally 
some of them, we are aenired, speak and warn the person 
concerned just as a watchful fiend would do.” 

‘These means of defence, WUusory though they be, are 
‘b0 more criminal than other means used by civilized man 
in defending his eafe or strong box—traps for catching 
the marauders, warning bells, exe. But when you are in 
posession of zuch mywterious means of defending your- 
self, there a s great temptation to use them as offensive 
‘weapons and to ditect upon an exesay aguinet whoes you 
‘nave evil intentions cruel maladies which will incapacitate 
and Kil him,“ When the hidle or the writ,” we are 
informed, “has to act againet soaie definite person, in 
the couse ofthe incantations there must be uttered several 
tlmes the ume of the victim und the nature of the disease 
{it in desired to indict upon biz.” Iv it invariably in order 
to defend onctelf against x dreaded attack that this name 
vill be uttered ? Why should it nevee be vttered with a 
thought of attack? It is this that leads one to mis 
reprenent the influence of the ambisras. As a rule, these 
magica are expected to make charms and spells for 
purposes of defence, ‘Their trade has all the characteistica 
of a sacred office. “The man who fulélls its duties,” 
says M. Julies, “is bonoured and respected. In the 
tribe he has grester moral ascendency than thet of the 
greatest political chiefs. The depandzdhi? themselves 
always keep one of them at band as a confidential adviser, 
=. The fle of these daBiasas would not be essentially 
harmful, did not cupidiey transfores many of them inna 
common spel-casters. In such cases, itis at night that 
‘they engage in practices that are as mysterious as they are 

1 Biyanpgaly “he wie aga" wvcegs hag, set 
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universally dreaded. ‘They wander about quite naked, 
and, 00 approaching the house where the person to be 
bewitched in slecping, they engoge in a hellish dance, 
supposed to represent what the natives in their teror call 
‘the aob of the departed.’... By means of a thorn 
ameared over with some malcfic substance, it is possible 
to throw a spell upon whosoever eats the food offered by 
the hand in which the thora is concealed. Thus, the 
natives chim, numerous deaths and cruel diseases are 
‘indicted upon roankind without it being possible to 
tertain anything but mere ruxpicion against their insti- 
gators.” In al these cases, itis evidently the client who 
‘pes co the ite itevene oa ay the cx 
‘him to bis purely protective réle. 

‘Great Roprtce tat Be stacked fo thee prc 
logical " sidings ” which being about « transition from 
the defensive to the offensive. _M. Burnier noticed that 
1 native whove Geld produces little, whereas his ncigh- 
bour’s produces a great deal, hesitates between two 
methods. “He is & prey to two feelings: jealousy of 
the stan who is more favoured than himself, and the desire 
to secure a simihe advantage, He will therefore try to 
procure one of the two following medicines, or perhaps 
both at once: the one intended to make his own field 
prosper, the other which be will hide in bis neighbour's 
field for the purpose of ruining him? He therefore 
appeals to the feishist, not oaly to compass his own pro- 
tection but to injure the other person. Magic begins to 
bbe no longer an instrument of protection but 2 weapon 
of witcheraft, The fetishist is now on the path of what 
isto be real sorcery. 

1, inutead of considering the motives of his act, we 

"Peal caraendene std Ramey, 337 
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consider the mthods to which he has recourse, we are 
confronted with the sume dangerous slope. By virtue of 
1a belief in  sccult epmpstbics,” he soizes with his ior 
gredient many substances which he imagines will make 
them efective. Certain of these substances are simply 
repultive or ridiculous. When one contents oneself with 
borrowing 2 little humar perspiration in the hope of 
communicating to a child somewbat of the energy of the 
‘individual from whom it has been taken, it 
erious matter, But when one clsime to utilize powder 
‘made from carbonized human flesh, then it becomes 
mutter of discovering the meana whereby this substance 
ray be procured. Doubtless it is not rash to suppose 
thar one began by utilizing the corpses of slain foes. And 
‘certainly this doce not appear to the mays conscience a 
an action to be condemned.* Once, however, the wiry 
of this special powder is admitted and confidence awakened 
in che virtue of this precious ingredient, whar will x men 
ot doo secure for himself the advantage of this wexpon ? 
‘When the thing ta be done is to prepare medicine in- 
tended for the satisfaction of sclésb and cven violent 
passions, how could one help being gradually led to the 
erpetration of some possibly cruel outrage? ‘The man 
‘son the path that leads him from an attitude of defence 
to one of aggression. Once on this path, to what stage 
will be not go? The truc sorcerer kecps bis mind intent 
upon the realization of a dream : how is he to obtain the 
reese of force which nothing attunal can procure for 
hhim? ‘The same dream besets the individual who comes 
asking him for the accursed recipes. Both alike urgently 
crave for this energy. If need be, they will commit 
crimes in order to obtain it, 
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‘We are unable to make a choice between horrors ever 
inapieed by the sume motive. “One night,” says M. 
Georges Dicterlen, “a man, the worse for drink, is 
deagged away by friends and led far from the village to.» 
mountainous spot where are seen the uts of boyu attend 
ing "initiation" lessons, At once he iy surrounded by a 
band of men wha begin chanting the mokoroto,'« war 
song of the Basutos, while he is seized and Srmly held. 
‘A medicine wan draws near and with bit knife puts the 
Grunken man’s ankle out of joint, whilt the men sing 





his other leg is amashed with an xze, and the marrow it 
‘extracted by breaking the boat upon aatone. The singe 
ing becomes louder than cver. Then onceye after another 
is tom from its socket. Finally, certain pieces of flesh 
are cut away from the body of the wretched sufferer. 
‘After this the finishing blow is deait, and the mutilated 
‘Corpse is Aung into the bush to be devoured by wild beasts, 
“While allthis is taking place, the two sons of the victim, 
‘wha belong to the school of initiation, hear the cries oftheir 
unfortunate father, as do their comrades, and say to one 
another : ‘Ia not that our father's voice? Why this 
murder? Why this cruelty ?...” In preparing certain 
Potent medicines, the ingredients of which they consiat 
‘must include fat, Beab, acd akin taken from a ving man 
for woman. It is quite simple: there muss be thete 
Ching taken, xs I have just told you, from a living being. 
‘And when the medicine-rvan needs to provide himself 
‘with these powerful medicines, nothing will top hi.” © 

"Ina village of the Antsianbaka region, not far from 
nerimandroso (Madagascar)," relates M. G. Mond: 

* Jerald tsb 9364 WB 
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“ tived the keeper of an idol, who had long claimed to 
posew the power, in return for numerous presents and 
Offerings to his fetish, of preserving the tice plantations 
from the ravages of hail. Now, as it happecs, hail bas 
fallea recently. Anger of the villagers, who had regu 
larly contributed theit offerings. A. sorcerer, however, 
ia seldom onaght mapping. “ Yon" he suid, ‘ you hi 
brought me your tribute, but, long ago, in the times of 
YYout ancestors, the idot was accustomed to the sacrifice 
of the congue and entrails ofa child of ten.’... Twenty- 
even villagers consult together and begin searching for 
Parente unsatura] enough to sell their child ; they buy and 
Kill him, tear out hia tongue, which they take to the idol, 
and aftcrwards scatter the blood and entrails over the 
surrounding full, “These men have been arrested, and 
‘an enquiry is being made. It has not yet, however, been 
‘possible to learn the name of the guardian of the idol, xs 
the accused men refuse to denounce bim.”* 

" Yeaterday I was informed,” relates M. 5, Galley 
(Grbun), "that in tie forest there is a band of brigands 
on the look-out to kill women. They are six in numbes, 
and have parteken together of medicine prepared by & 
fpreat sorcerer of Samkits, and intended to aid in the 
‘laughter of many elepbants. One form of medicine, 
however, isnot sufficient, there must be others. ‘The best 
consists in killing women, tearing out their hearts, and 
ing thesr skulls from these ingredients is made 
eficacious drug which, along with gunpowdrr, is 
tluced into the barrel of a musket. The clephants will 
fall dead without any trouble. Our six braves began by 
Killing a woman of the tribe of the Mvémé, then anothet 
of the tbe of the Eyefal. A third succeeded ie making 
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ber cecape. ‘The braves were seen in the village in front 
of us, and the women terbled no lenges daring to leave 
(heir huts 6 go to the 

‘Along with all these crimes—of which it would be only 
toa ey to mulkipy examples—we have witnessed the rise 
of anew form of magic, which no longer beara any relation 
ta that which might be called protective. This Kind of 
magic, that of the sorcerer, is eminently antisocial, and is 
dreaded as such. Amongst it ingredients it requires 
‘objects or substances which can be procured only by 
crimes repugnant to the mss conscience. All the sure, 
it is not immoral solely becuse of the methods to which 
thas recourse. Te s immoral by reason of the pastions 
itendeavours to satisfy, passions that are cxsentially welsh 
and |. No loager is it « matter of defending 
people againse occult influences, or freeing them from 
iseases and guarding them against accidents, etc, bat 
rather of purvuing the realization of an evil ambition, of 
securing for oneself a power to which one has no right, 
cof procuring unearned wealth. " Evdenty,” saya Father 
Trill, “in ordinary life and by the sbeer force of cit- 
cumstances, the role of fetishist and sorcerer will often be 
continued in one and the mae person, Some particular 
individual, « religious minister, reapected by bia family, 
a fetishiat ettceraed in public, will also be « sorcerer, 
though in the utmost secrecy: if hi positon enables him 
to maintain this capacity, he will be univerelly feared and 
fated, will continue his eximtence only by terror and 
murder, and wil daly treesble for his very ife"* 

‘The maz who feels himself dreaded like some wild 
betst experiences a sort of mvage pride. He wishes to 
Yamal es Miss Sect ps B18. 
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be the one who is feared and suggests to himself the feel. 
ings which make of him an ovclaw, He feels impelied 
‘0 do the very opporite of what is generally recognized 
and practised, What other mea regard as obligations, 
fhe dots not consider as epplicable to himmelf, and he 
‘carne « spitit of conformity which would deprive kim of 
all his ociginaiey, What others bjure, however, in 
‘obedience to social custom, possesses for him an invincible 
straction. He regards himself as superior to all con- 
siderations of ordinary morality, 2s a rebel against re- 
ligion and its ordinances. ‘The “me 
whom one bas recourte for protection agti 
‘uences is sought in open daylight, with the knowledge 
cof the whale world. The sorcerer however i approached 
by right, he is consulted when 20 one ix about. No 
doubt the “medicine-man,” even whez working in public, 
conceals the tricks he practises and pronounces in an m- 
jntalligible manner the formulas of which he makes use. 
This, however is only his way of Keeping to himself the 
secrets ia his posession and by which he lives. The 
reason why the sorcerer takes care not to mork in the full 
light of day is because his deeds of darkness are such at 
the mass conscience would feel bound to conderan and 
prevent, for the actions which cien living in a state of 
society are abliged to reprove are thove which it pleases 
him to recommend or to perform. For the succes of the 
practices of ordinary magio—that which we sball uavaliy 
call white magic—mmany deeds of pusifcation ave fro- 
quently enjoined. For the success of the practices of 
witcheraf, however, that is to aay of black magic, itis 
frequently the very opposite of puriécation that is te- 
quired. "Whereas continence, for instance, is exacted of 
the women who have remained behind in the village during 
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the whole time that the men are bunting or at was, ehe mort 
isordetly conduct characterizes the creaonies of sorcery. 
"These are never performed without 1 morbid feeling 
thar they are prejudicial to the social ife of clan or tribe, 
The scenes that cake place in the tropical foresta bear 4 
strange resemblance tn those which, so we are informed, 
characterized the witches’ Sabbaths during the whole of 
the Middle Ages, Joy in evil: such is the mental tate 
of the sorczrer. ‘This in why he is the one being who is 
hated and detested above all others, to meet whom on 
‘one’s path is hurtful, who must be kept away at all conts 
and got rid of, if this can be effeceed without danger. 

In certain diatricts—on the banks of the Zambeti, for 
instanceo—the natives endure all the tecrore of anxiety at 
the thought of the evil which he may infict upon them. 
The individual suspected is constantly aware of the pre- 
tence of the dretded sorcerer, even though he may be 
perfectly innocent. Many people are accused of sorcery 
‘who know nothing at all about it. How could this fear 
fal to proclaim to us the evil desire in thove whom it 
torments, which only witcheraft can satisfy ? When one 
tas such 4 dread of spells, i not one tempted ta have 
recourse to thote capable of casting them ? ‘The fear of 
sorcerers does not always mean that sorcerers exist. 
Stilt indicates the presence of those pessions which call 





bbe wondered at that it assumes grave and even sinister 
proportions among certain tribes. In southern Africa it 
in the Kafics, and more especially the Zulu, who practise 
sorcery and often terrify the rest of the Bantut. In the 
‘Congo region, the sorcerers form regular secret societies 
which merit close study. ‘The sorcerer is what he is only 
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‘after 1 prolonged initiation begun in childhood and 
‘artied en for years, From some individual reputed to 
be simple fetishist be learns the virtues of plants, remo- 
dies, poisons, « host of secret radiments, and is himself 
regarded as 1 fetishit pupil. In due course he is received 
8a member of a secret brotherhood. He ia not at fint 
acquainted with its members, who appear masked at all 
their meetings. He takes the dual oath chat he will 
blindly and under penalty of death, obey the spirit who, 
through the mediurs of the head’ men, commande the 
society, and that he will never reveal also under penalty 
of dexth, the secrets of the socieey, the puss words, the 
‘names of bis fellow-members when he learns who they 
are, especially of the headmen. We are indebted to 
Father Trilie for x thorough study of thi initiation, all 
the detils of which he has reconstructed, giving « long 
description of the successive texts. It may be asserted 
that these tests cover every possible degree of perversit 
‘To become a member of the brotherhood, the candi- 
date must have committed a crime, This implies that he 
has given proof of his courage, and that agzinst a village 
homtile to his own, ‘Then a second task is given him, 
‘once again x murder but this time the victim is not « 
stranger or 4 mere anybody, but is chosen from amongst 
his nearest relatives, his mother or his eldest daughter. 
It is a veritable human sacrifice thet be is called upon to 
make before a frenzied crowd, above the severed trunk 
of a euphorbia, « ahrub from which Sows » viscous 
narcotic sap.“ When arteries and veins are emptiod 
‘and the victim hes ceased her final convulsions, the aap 
and the blood are mingled together; the neophyte is the 
frst to drink, then follow the others in cura until the cop 
is quite empty. The bloodless body of the victim is then 
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set on a funeral pile, slightly rossted, and divided 
into as many pieces as there ae pervoas present, generally 
twelve. The flesh in immediately devoured, but the bones 
‘are carefully set apart. ‘These are again placed on the 
pile until they are almost carboaized, when they are again 
‘withdrawn and divided into twelve portions. The traces 
of the hideous feast are carefully effaced and all return to 
the village. The victim's bones, pulverized, wil be used 
as ingredients for compounding potent cherms.”* 

‘The teats that follow are exsectially tsta of courage 
and endurance. The lest surpasses all in horror. The 
aspirant leads forward « human victim, generally a wesnan, 
though frequently a captive or a stolen child. ‘The victim 
rust be suffocated, nat bled to death. “No sooner hes 
death supervened than victim and sorcerer are clorcly 
bound to exch other, breast to breast, head to head, and 
mouth to mocth; meanwhile a pit at least ehree metres 
deep has boca dug. Into it the two bodies ara carefully 
let down, the sorcerer being underneath. The head-man 
makes sure that the bodies are quite firm, and the pit ia 
covered over with boughs, abave which is erected 4 hut 
of x special type. 

For three whole days the neophyte will recain in thia 
ponition, the silence all around being absolute: at each 
foreat path Keading to the glade are posted men who 
‘mount guard and prevent all access to him. Sometimes, 
have been told, the neophyte cannot endure the test and 
is driven insane. A missionary friend of mine, attracted. 
by the demented cries of one of these wretches, one day 
broke through ; he uncovered the pit und witnessed 
hhortible spectacle. When the three days have elapacd, 
‘the neophyte is solemnly removed from the pit and taken 

2 Seen Een rine 22d semen, 71, 
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back to his hut, still bound to the corpse. In this position 
the will remain for an additional three days. During this 
time, he is af liberty to eat and drink ar pleasure, though, 
in taking up food and driok, he must ase, not bis own 
hands, but the unbound right hand of the corpee. A. 
friend will place each moreel into this hand, and the Food 
will in this way be inserted into the mouth. 

‘On the sixth day the odour, a8 may be imagined, hes 
become intolerable, but the test ist an end. ‘The paticnt 
in relemed and washed with hustral water; bis whole body 
ia painted with oil (baze) and red powder, and be performs 
a sacred dance in the centre of the glade. ‘Then the 
corps is brought to him. With the knife of iniistion 
te cuts the wrist, and mking the hand of the corpse, 
performs a new dance. ‘This band is then put out 
ry: he will use ie in future for cerain magical operi- 
tons. Ie will be 2 potent fetish.” e 

"We wil gine 20 farther odious del of hin iniation, 
‘The investigation of Father Trilles received tragic con- 
firmation during the eight months following December 
1917p in the affair before the court of the Bur-Cevally 
(French West Africa). ‘The document before my eyes? 
in the official story of the crime which was committed and 
of the investigation to which it gave cise: ito contains 
the authentic repoct of the cros-cxamination, It com- 
cerned the murder perpetrated by the Wibibis, a secret 

ity of sorceress operating in the Pié tribe, « sub- 
division of San-Pedro. Accocding to M, Prouteaux, the 
aadminintrator of the district, u dozen societis of the same 
kind exist in the district, committing similar crimes, 
alan fies rhnewe, 38 sac, 9p Ct Pace 
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"This oficial arrived at the conclusions we have already 
advanced, a3 regards whet constitutes the sorcerer's 
dramatic originality. "I contrast," he says, " the tor- 
cerer who secretly practves evil with che fetithist (the 
Daye) who is 1 teal shaman, and whote magical science 
‘aust be employed anly to protect men from the doings 
of spirits, and also to warn ther of the wrath of some 
piuticular deity, which they are able to distinguish by 
innumerable signs. ‘The Dae is a distributor of talis- 
mans and an organizer of expiatory or propitiatory 
sacrifices. The 1th is an adept of black magic.” 
‘There are distinct ranks in the Wiki societies, The 
seophyte remaina several years a1 2 “‘mensenger,” and 
passes through threc grades before taking rank among 
the “Yéau” (elders) from whom the head-men are 
chosen. Promotion appezts to take place by seniority, 
each man advancing 2 stage whenever bis predecessor 
cither passes toa higher class or dics. It aloo seems clear 
that one condition af advancement is the obligetion om 
the part ofthe candidate to supply ahuman victim. Each 
society assembles once 2 month, on che night of the full 
‘moon, and these meetings arc veritable witches’ sabbaths. 
Preparation for thean is doubtless made by partaking of 
coubstances which cause genuine hallucination! Scenes 
of sadic orgy are the common practice. It is at these 
monthly meetings that they generally confer about the 
ext victim. “He whose turn has come is invited to 
point out the man—or woman—whor he wishes to kill 
tnd if be appears to be forgetting his promises, when the 
43 The plage wh ha tenet 86," I hare ben feed, “a= 
hon te aah om enmend poee omen ec on oe 
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time comes to act, he ia publicly called upoe to explain 
hhimaeif. The choice of the victim ia not left to chance, 
‘The Wikib can give oxy one of bis near relatives, such 
a3 his fathec, brother, wife, or son. When, therefore, 2 
crime has been committed by sorcerer, the culprit must 
always be sought in the immediate circle of the vi 
‘Thus, previous to our arvival, when 4 death was imputed 
to the Wékibis, all the near relatives of the dead man were 
at once subjected to 1 atrict ordeal, And 00, pomibly 
along with « fow innocent persons, the guilty were sure 
of being taken. The way in which the victia was killed 
was seldom by cutting the throat. As a rule, the more 
stealthy and less risky method of poisoning was preferced. 
Tn this way, the victra died amongst his own people, and 
only after the funeral did the /¥shibis take possession of 
the body and proceed to share out the fleth to thove 
present. Tt seems to exe probable that x part at least of 
the okcleton was uved ia the performance of secret 
agrarian rites. Perbaps occasionally the flesb cooked on 
the spot was eaten in common, but a8 a rae each man 
carried off his own piece and dried it, intending to use st 
4s opportuntty offered. Indeed, it is from human flsh 
(hat the most violent poisons aad charms are concocted, 

Not all the Hihidu are able to make them. Only 2 few 
ld magicians know the secret, but when one approaches 
these ternble and learned sorcerers, the first question the 
latter ask is: "Have you any hurzaz éesh ?* [ought to 
say, indeed, that when one inquires about magic or crime 
in the Bat-Cavally one coatinually heart mention of 
‘human flesh, of suppurating dead bodies, tc. The vi 
lation of tombs and the mutilation of the dead are fairly 
frequent, quite apart from the misdecds that may be 
stirbuted fo the societics of sorcerers.” 
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The case which called forth the investigation of M. 
Prouteaun is quite an ordinary one. When sowing the 
teed in 1917, the Moublo, Oiro, Tbeyou group, wan 
‘expected to supply a mac, and Movblo, in the course of 
‘the previous year, bad publicly designated Sulé, Ho was 
not very eger esp bi roi nthe ote tof 

the group, in March 1917, were displeased to Sind that 
Salé's atate of health remained quite good. At several 
meetings they reproached Moublo for baving broken his 
‘word, and, in view of his repugnance, insisted that the 
victim should be handed over to them alive. A favaur~ 
able opportanity offering itself, the three accomplices set 
‘upon Salé, reduced him to & state of impotence, in all 
probabiliey by giving him palm wine that had been 
<deogged, and carried him eway, in an improvised bum- 
raock, co the bush, where they concealed him. ‘There 
they kept him for twelve days, though oot without 
organizing a plot to explain his disappesrence. 

Bala, Salé’s wife, hersclf a sorceress and aware of the 
couric of events, ox the evening of the tgth of April and 
the whole of the following day, pretended not to be un- 
casy at her husband's prolonged sbeence, Even on the 
‘11a she went to Rock Béréby, toa sister of Sales 
she ingencously asked if her husband was still at bee 
house, Ox recciving the eeply that Salé had left in « 
‘canoe on the rgth, ake began the moanings and wail a 
that are usual at times of mourning, and returned weep 
to Oute. +». She spread abroad the news af Sale di 
appearance. The whole fumily, headed by his ravahers, 
‘then performed all the prescribed sites. After a few 
enquiries along the beach, which led to nothing tore 
than the discovery of the absent man's canoe, they carried 
cout the funeral in the modified fashion habitual in such 
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cates, In conformity with custom, Mouble, head of 
Sall’s family, went and gave 4 glass to Toub Yé, head of 
the family of Sele mother, aking ‘ pardon ' of bi for 
the accidental loss of Salé, Then, all due formalities 
having been respected, the unisitisted returned home, 
filly persuaded that Salé had drowned himself, while the 
initiated busied themselves with killing him. 

Meanwhile, Salé had remained hidden in the bush, 
watched over and fed by the acoomplices as well as by his 
sinter, Gui Di¢ké. There appear to have been discussions, 
right to the end, a8 to whether or not they should cut 
their victim's throat. A numerous party was alarmed at 
the pomible dangers in case the aftir should become, 
generally known, but the party that advocated violence 
proved the stronger. The most enger seem to have been 
Nizoué, one of the head-men of the society, and Ibeyou, 
Salé’s own brother. Finally death wan decided upon, 
and when all were assembled in x ring, on the ground oF 
‘on chairs, according to rank, Niaoué told Ba and Noni 
to go.and fetch the victim, lying hid varne distance away 
jn the undergrowth. According to the confessions of 
the principal culprits, Salé, under the infuence of a drug, 
could neither epeak nor act, though he understood what 
‘was being ssid and obeyed orders as though he were an 
automaton. On reaching the centre of the circle, ba waa 
completely stripped, according to custom, and several of 
those present spoke Movblo, who had gives him, 
brought againat him charges that were not indeed very 
‘grave, though it appeare to be part of the eeremonial that 
the one who supplies the victioa should give a public ex- 
planation of his choice. Then a woman, Tooéié Dagous, 
ecompanying her song with the rattling of x calabash, 
centolled the courage af Mouble. Finally, Nisoué told 
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the appointed sucrificer, Yé Tabié, to carry oxt his task; 
and Sud, stretched on the ground, with bie neck over 4 
hole made for the purpose of receiving the blood, was 
slaughtered like a sheep. His body was thes eut up into 
pisces which were divided amongst those present at last 
amongst those who had already given some one to the 

i ba io Ye biases, Wi is daa ah 
centering into further details, why sorcery is a cause of 
fearful tervor wherever it is practived. The adminiy- 
trator of the Bas-Cavally, in the report we ave just given, 
asters that “many Young men exiled therselvey io pre- 
ceding years, in order to escape,” Whether alone or 
‘bound fo others by crimes committed in common, the 
negro sorcerer is an object of dread to all around.” He 
liven an ootlaw, without either clan or tribe, Doabtlens 
‘the beliefs embodied in witchcraft are shways more or leas 
‘widespread; they are profuse and active within well 
defined limits. 

‘As Duricheims very justly remaris however, their eBect 
is not to link together the men who uphold these beliefs 
and to unite thezr in oxe and the stme group, living the 
tame life... Between the roagiclan (sorcerer) and the 
individuals who consult him, as betwees the individuals 
themselves, there is no enduring te that constitutes thera 
members of one and the same moral body comparsble 
‘with that formed by the worshippers of ane God, fol 
lowers of the same creed. The magician has « clientile 
s+. And hie cients may very well have no connection 
‘With one another, may even not know exch other; the 
relations they hold with him are mostly accidental and 
temporary... True, in certain cates magicians (gor- 
cerers) form societies amongst themsclves.... But it 
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will at once be remarked that these associations are by no 
_meana indispensable to the functioning of magic (sorcery). 
"They are even rare, and vomewhat exceptional. For the 
practice of his ar, the magican is not under the necessity 
‘of uniting with bis confréres, He is inclined to be 

tary ind ale, he avoids society rather than 
teeks it, Hubert and Mauss emphasize the fact that 
even in his dealings with his colleagues, this raan alwayo 
retaing« certain aloofness? 

‘The sorcerer may well tremble for his life, He is 
‘amare thatthe most violent batred is brewing around him, 
If it dare not show itself, itis from dread of hie vengeance. 
But when men’s minds become berated, however slightly, 
from this fear, anger wins the day, and x raging mob 
rushes upon the man before whom they once trembled, 
Collard has told us of frightful scenes whick he con- 
tantly witnessed duzing the eazly years of his stay 03 the 
banks of the Zambezi 

“These explosions of rage are the natural reaction from 
feat, Fear docs not reason, it criticizes nothing, it pro- 
vokes the direst actions ; by a contagion that is irewistible 
it instantly rouses crowds to a fary which nothing can 
quell. Our station,” writes M. S. Galley, a missionary 
at Oran (Ogooué), “was disturbed by loud cries; an 
enraged populace from the villages was purruing « 
poor stranger, about forty years of age, sbouti 
‘Mimbeag, mimbeag ! ‘Thus ia an allusion to « sooret band 
of assessing who canceal themscives in the forest and sur- 
prise lonely persons, in order to get possession of their 
Aculls to malke fetishes of them. ‘The man thus accused 
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attempted to escape, but he was quickly exught and ill 
‘treated by the cromd. [ attempted to intervene and to 
rescae him. I questioned kim, though but to alight 
‘mail, for be was terribly affeid, About an hour afier- 
‘wards be was parted azew, and, to be rid of him, they 
made him cross the river. No sooner, however, had he 
landed on the other de, almost smunned by the blows he 
bad received, than the natives os the opposite bank of the 
ream came up, shouting and evidently inclined to il- 
‘reat him also. ‘Then I anked that be should be brought 
back co me. {had him wathed by the riverside, for he 
‘was beopactered with earth, and I took him home, pro- 
tecting him in the kitchen. "Even here 1 still had to drive 
away the people, who came threstcning him. I beliewe 
that thia man is an epileptic, his left hand is half burnt 
away through falling into the fre, and his mind is lightly 
deranged. “Had we not been there to defend him, I 
‘believe that the people who were driving him from village 
‘to village would have Killed him before sunset. It 1 
lunneoesrary to state that the man was not a member af @ 
band of assessing. These brigands do not show them- 
selves thus ia open daylight, and no one could tell me af 
tingle crime committed by him in thie region”? ‘The 
invensate fury against this poor “innocent” strikingly 
Indicates in what a nightmare atmosphere live all theve 
man, busted a9 they are by the dead of the sorcerer. 

‘We will here bring our investigation to an end. It 
would be ponsible, and even an easy matte, to extend it 
‘nto many other decina. The contrasting of magic and 
religion would bring before us very grave and delicate 
problems. What reltion have these two human pheno- 
mena to eich other? Have they x common origin? 

Jara er men ante p81 pe 
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‘Which of the two seems to be the more primitive ? Do 
they act upon each other? Has this mutual action, if it 
cists, any consequences, and, ifs, whatare they? Such 
questions as these could be answered only after patient 
and prolonged investigation. Here we heve siesply con- 
fined ourselves to an acquaintance with facts nd with the 
moral phenomena dependent upon them. ‘The con- 
clusions reached appear to be fairly definite. We have 
the impreasion of being confronted with « humen men 
tality separated by a gulf from our own. ‘The belief ia 
magic on which this mentality in based, erestes an io- 
capacity, which we fad disconcerting, for personal 
reflection and energy, makes of it, so to speak, a reaim 
gorcmed by the logical, fosters every kind of emotional 
utburst, suppresses self-control, engenders morbid fears 
and rourderous frenzies: in a weed, produces and wain~ 
taing 2 veritable intellectual and moral disintegration. It 
trubsequently forms the greatest of all obstacles to any 
siviizing agency, ax obstacte that certain observers declare, 
to be really insurmountable. What are we to think of 
such a theory ? Are we really and inentably led to ansert 
that there are two humanities or, in other words, that 
between uncivilized man and ourselves the difference it 
irreducible. 








cuAyran wy 
MAGIC IN THE HIGHER SOCIETIES 


‘N order to assert that there are two different humanities, 

each of which is irreducible to the othe, it would be 
‘necersry that nothing could ever be pointed to in ovt— 
selves resembling that which characterizes uncivihzed, 
man, Now, does not that very thing which constitutes 
the substratum of this mentality sometimes maziest itself 
with amazing precisenese in those around ut, asbunsing 
stupeedous proportions? Moralists ofall ages arc in the 
habit of saying : “Scratch the civilized man and you will 
find the savage.” Often, tov, when studyi 


‘with thone observed in so-called primuives, 
Af we would depart from generabnes, we soon perceive 
thatthe problem is somewhat delicate one. In the frat 
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really authentic, itis often no easy matter to be certain 
cf their exact meaning. They may be nothing more than 
features, corresponding te co belief: they may even be 
inspired at times by feelings or ideas thet have noth 

in comaien with thove which in other times and place, 
have crested and kept alive the same practices. Another 
danger consias in the fact that though we are struck by 
the very real difference berween the ordinary mental cast 
‘of tind of thoae with whom we live and the mental habits 
‘of the faraway peoples with whom we compare them, we 
are in danger of completely falling to discern that which 
{s similar and even identical in both alike. Let us care- 
fully guard aguinst the temptation, whether of far fetched 
assimilation or of wholesale differentiation, Each of theve 
dangers exists, and. we must avoid them both. 





1 


‘We will now return to a consideration of the principal 
elements of the belief in magic, at found among the tn- 
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civdized, What we at once find in this pictureaque—and 
‘occasionally comic though more often distessing—review, 
in the wlikaly collection of objects that we pooesed of 
secret virtues, Whether they be called amulets or tall- 
sma, charms or fetishes, bow can one help being struck 
by the sort of passionate eagerness with which they are 
sought by so many collectors? They are in no way 
canbarrassed by this display of their superstitions, or, if 
they ae, they allow to the faith which they dare not 
confear—and often conceal but imperfectly—the revenge 
of a redoubled fervour. ‘These objects are as vatied 1s 
pomible: anything may be raised co this strange dignit 
‘Nevertheless there are some that are particularly prized. 

From prehistoric ages down to the present, amber has 
been in epocial favour, In ncolithic times its magical 
‘virtue was already in high bonoor; perhaps even earli 
‘though proof of this i still lacking. Pliny mentions 
grains of anaber as being petfect taliemans, They seem 
to have been used chiefly in order to protect children, 
sore especially to guard chem from the pains of teething, 
‘This belief would appear to have continued to the present 
time throoghout the whole of Europe. We must not, 
however, imagine that it exists wherever the practic is 
still in force. Tn certain quarters, it has becoine wholly 
‘transformed. There the habit of young children wearing 
‘umber necklaces in explained by declaring that this is done 
simply to prevent the rolls of fat on babies” necks from, 
forming painfol cuts, It would be absurd to sttribute 
the old superstition to many present-day mothers who 
adorn their children's necks ia this fashion. And yet, this 
new interpretation of the use to which the amber necklace 
{is pot does not seem to date fram really ancient times, nor 
to be very widespread. Besides, it in pot very eany tb see 
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why the service expected from these necklaces—one that 
might be rendered by necklaces of another material— 
should bave been restricted to amber. In reality, we nee 
it a modification of a very olé belief. The virtue of 
umber appeary, in prehistoric times, to bave been shared 





by coral, which is nowadays by the Neapolitans 
—and perhaps they ae not alone in their belief—es 4 
marvellous preservative from the evil eye, 


to many circles gold is regarded as having most efica- 
ous protective virtues, Tt economic power bas become 
‘tranammuted into something marvellous, What it ob- 
‘tained with it is often so precious that the possibilities of 
its power appear infinite. To wear beneath one's shitt a 
gold caix was looked upon by saany soldiers in the Great 
‘War an an excellat mfeguard against bullets, which were 
miraculously averted by the infuenceof the mel. Other 
effects were attributed to gold. A poor Breton, who was 
‘without any, explained to bis comrades on the battlefield 
a belief which be got from his mother : that gold objects 
bad the power to prevent putrefaction, and thet, owing 
to this property, the corpses of soldiers so favoured would, 
at the conclusion of hostilities, will be recognitable and 
be transported to the cemetery of their native village. 
Guillaume Apollinsize, who had eke curiosity tn invest 
{ate the superatitions refering to gold on the butte-Bcld, 
collected the most extraordinary detuls. He beard it 
seriously stated that x vergeant who possessed 4 twenty- 
franc gold piece was able, by dashing it in the sun, to 
‘exercise such power over the enemy that he compelled a 
score of thet to follow him into his treach, where they 
were eatily taken prisoners. A soldier from the Lyons 
district, while explaining that be believed in his ster, 
added that every man bas bie own and can be brought 
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into relation with it only by means of minted gold. He 
zoreover had his owa star and gold coin, and was quite 
at case regarding bis owe fate! 

Tron elo posseises 4 protective power, to which many 
people do not hesitate to have recoune when they mact 
with an individual whose holy character perturbs them, 
‘Doubilees, men affect to speak of these things in jesting 
tones. Still the very man who would not fail to smile, 
‘when advising another in certain circumstances to touch 
iron, would be greatly worried if he could not, unper- 
ceived, do this himself and thus secure the contact that 
Buard from all evil, 

‘We know a governess, born in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, who, having usually to take the children for awalk, 
jn distict where she often met religious students going 
to their clastes or for a consitotionsl, would never pass 
them without strongly enjoining upon her charges to 
touch the key which she offered them, or else the small 
‘metal hoops surrounding the grass plots of a public 
square. And among those who affect to ridicule this 
young lady, how many are there who, without admitting 
it, do not act in the same way ? 

eis very likely that confidence in this contact dates 
back to an immensely distant age whee, metal instru 
rents being few and novel, the very material of which 
they were made inspired almost mystical confidence. 
And this confidence has been s0 long continued that 
people still place themselves under the protection of what 
had for our ancestors an importance which we can readily 
understand. Metal tools and weaposs bad euch an im> 
mediate ‘over tools and weapons made of stone, 
‘that this superiority was unhesieatingly attributed to same 
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occult virtue; and it is to this supposed virme that one 
stl has recourse in touching iron when in serious dif- 
ficulty. We rust also refect on the part played, ever 
‘ince they were discovered, by certain iron objects, which 
cven fp these days appear to be invested with a special 
worth and undoubted eficacy. The nail, from the day 
it-was first invented, bas played 1 very important rile. 
‘This object is supposed to be endowed with immense 
power. Its power is even doubled if it bar been found, 
‘we ary, by chance, but the believer will ary, 2 the effect 
of xmynterious will, or if it bas been stolen, and the person. 
fom whom it has been takes hav not had time to deprive 
it of its secret virtues. Te is more efficacious atl if it 
bas been wreached from an object thet already of itself 
postesued magic powers in which the nail participated. 
‘When torn from a tomb and set up at the entrance of a 
hhowse, it is excellent against nightmares; when taken 
from w cron it carries with it the occult virtue of this 
sacred object, and is then capable of driving away fever. 

‘Between the years 1914 and 1918, England became a 
veritable factory for objects made of bent nails: objects 
that were in great demand by the British soldiers 

‘We cannot wonder at the rélc played by consecrated 
snedals during the War, both in the case of soldiers who 
procured them for themselves, and of those pious indi- 
‘viduals who endeavoured to distribute them to sick and 
‘wounded soldiers in hospitals or to their army godsont, 
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Such 1 rBle is utterly opposed to the authentic doctrine of 
the Church, which regards x medal, whether consecrated 
(oF not, 48 just an emblem intended to remind the one 
‘who wears it of bis fith and kis religious duties. That 
which traneforms it into a talisman or charm is ofcally 
declared to he superstition. Such x condemnation is no 
hindrance co many, and we may mvepoct that the well 








promot: 
ing the distribution ofthese religious emblem fll into the 
prohibited ertor, The confidence placed in ecapularica 
And the folk tales whereby this confidence hes been—or 
sill soften kept alive, are lem in conformity with the 
teachings of the Cimech than with traditions that are 
frankly pagan, 

During the War, how many airmen in both camps 
‘would have refased to fy had they ot been able to take 
‘with them their amulet or mascot 7 

Must any attention be paid to all thove bazaar tops 
which, in the midst of such tragic circumstances, were 
dlintribated in all quarters under the form of aroulete ? 
I is worthy of note that fashion bas always played en 
important rBle in the manufacture ofthese articles.“ No 
tooner was one ind going out of fashion,” vays M, 
‘AlbertDauzat, “than some manufacturer started another’ 
In the plant kingdom, the edelweiss formerly owed ita 
tcceas to the patronage of the Empress Elizabeth of 
‘Austra, an well as to the eae with which it could be kept 
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alive; the fourleaved cloves, too, ia often faked by in- 
gesious dealers. The May-day lily-of-the-alley ie an 
Gli wndon.| Sol dees dos bb sof br, apro- 
tection against lightning, for Palm Sunday, and of zi 
toe fr Cana A ower age hese dere 
tw nell in the Paris markets the sweetaceated cyclamen 
(which blooms in Augur), caro was taken to label it a 
“lucky charm “ ase was wheeled about in hand-berrows! 

Here we have one of those instances where a detail may 
lead one astray, 

‘Thesfkion i mck cas bas grt infuene is 
aationabte thet there eit ery seeped man 
furere who make und sell lucky charme without believing 
in them, is almost certain. They are like those Jewish 
smanvfacturers who make ciboria and communion cupe® 
But would thete ingenious manufacturers bave taken £0 
‘much trouble had they not been ssrare of the existence 
of a body of clients who were attracted lem by the euaterial 
of artistic value of their goods than by the mendacious 
Inbels they beac ? Why was it neceosary to call cyclamen 
4 bringer of good luck when offering it for sale? fs it a 
tendency underlying, superstition that makes some par- 
ticular talisman a fevourite? Iv i¢ the production of this 
talisman that arouses and Keepe alive thie tendency ? 
‘Assuredly these phenomena act and re-act upon each 
‘other. Ik is aluo certain that the trade is very abundant. 
“Before the Was,” writes M. Lenore, there was the 
ttle elephant charm recommended by Madame de 
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‘Thibes, the tiny pig worn as 4 pin, the Iady-bird im- 
prizoned under the glam of a locket, the Fatima hand, the 
agate, the sardaoys, the onyx, fragments of meteorites — 
excellent things, these fragments, provided they be 
gemuine | The mere exumeration of these talismans at 
present in vogue fils the pages of a large catalogue, and 
the business is « thriving one, not only in France, but 
‘even more so perhaps abroad.”* 
"There exist precious stones which at all ages have been 
‘supposed to posnen very precise and eficacious 
Each stone has its own peculiar worth. Ie is curious 
to cote how the definite virtue attributed to. them 
becomes modified, without faith in their secret power 
being diminithed, Down to « fairly recent date, the 
‘opal, for instance, bad the unpleasant reputation of 
drawing down upon him or her who wore it all sorts of 
deadly risks. In places where they seriously quote in- 
stances in auppott of every kind of superstition, mention 
ia plibly made of an unlucky ring, given by the Comtesse 
e Castiglione to Queen Merotdés on the occution of her 
marriage to Alphonse XIL—a ring which is said to have 
speedily brought about the death of alts possessors down 
to the day when Queen Christine hung it round the neck 
of the virgin of Almeneds. The Mahomedano from 
India, howeves, who came in 1914 to fight on the Freach 
front, brought with them the conviction that the opal 
possesses preservative powers. The new faith 
‘and the opal has now regained its former stanus.* 
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‘We woe whet importance is attached, by thoes who 
make talismans, to the material which they we. Wobave 
‘een alike concern amonget the uncivilized. Its for thin 
rearon that fetishinta, and expecially sorceren take uch 
‘trouble to obtain those portions of the human body which 
are supposed to be eadowed with special virtues. We 
Ihave given instances of the crimea to which this concern 
rey lead May we ot compare wh ac ic he 
the 1 jos in churches? Why, in the month 
of July, pty ‘burglars tr to obtain poesession of the 
‘bones of Saint Martin in the church of Saint-Martin-des- 
Champs in Paris ? Was it not cbicBy « question of using 
‘them for the manufacture of fetishes or talismans? 
‘Moreover, almost as souch importance is attached fo the 
‘way in which objects are pracared as to the material of 
which they arc made. Is the Persona! column of the 
‘Times the following strange request once appeared: A. 
volier, having lost his mascot, begged come one of the 
seaders of the journal kindly to xford him an opportunity 
(of replacing it, but he explained that he asked for this 23 
gifts there being a risk that 2 mascot which had been 
pad for might bring him evil, not good, fornine 








‘The smulets most in ute are not always made of inani- 
imate material. For some of them, objects are sought 
‘which have scrually been alive. They have been cut aay 
sand removed, not from a dead body but # living one, and 
it in imagined thet these fragments carry away with then 
the essential properties that were supposed to belong to 
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“In the department of the Seine, at Orly, near Choisy- 
Je-Roi, amulets intended oo preserve children from con- 
‘vulsiont and to mitigate the pains of teething are made 
from three paws of & mole or from 2 vipers head en- 
closed in x small bag, sewn up and suspended from the 
child’s neck by « piece of string. Care must be taken that 
‘the mole’s paws have been cut from « living male animal, 
and that the two fore puws and one of the hind paws are 
taken “Last summer, in the Cétexdu-Nord,” writee 

‘correspondent in the Revas des Tradisons populaires? 
ome one brought us a amall bag of course cloth 
containing cwo paws of « mole. He chimed that this 
amulet, if worn suspended at the neck, is wondecfully 
efficacious against fevers of every kind, But they must 
‘not be any chance paws that the bag contains, There 
must be one fore and one hind paw, and they aust not 
Ihave been cut from the same side.” 

To the Vendéan Bocage, in order to help the growth 
and cutting of teeth, children are made to wear an amulet 
consisting of « srcall white or prey Gannel bag, almost 
aquare or nearly rectangular. Trside the bag are placed 
the four paws of a male male if the bag is intended for # 
Tittle boy; if for a litle girl the four paws of 1 female 
mole are inserted. They are warsed never to open the 
amulet under any pretext! Lastly, for we must limit 
ourselves, in the Beangecis (Maine-t-Loire), to cure coo- 
visions in children, they ceed only wear 2 necklace of 
‘wolves’ teeth, or else a bag containing four paws cot from 
living male mole. To.care toothache in the cate of very 
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‘young children, the paws of « living male mole cust be 
‘cut off and placed on the bead of the file suferer.+ 
Tn these latter cases there mty be a trace of the belief 
sccording to which a malady may be tranferred from the 
sufferer who wishes to rid himself of it to some material 
sbject. This idea, which goca back to the most ancient 
dimes, is far from having disappeared. In the forest of 
‘Andaine (Basse-Normandie) here ead there one finds the 
{forks of trees containing fist stones placed one upon the 
‘other, Persons in pein mutt arrange these stones to the 
exact height of the seat of the suifering, meanwhile re- 
ppeating « Pate or an Ave as eack stone is placed in posi- 
ton, ‘Then the pein leaves them and pastes into the 
stones, but i will enter into any one who displaces them. 
Tn the Morvan x Tive toad, enclosed in a bag, 
placed on the head of any one attacked with meningit 
Everyone in convinced that the toud will have the pain 
‘raneferred to itnelf® 

Te Poitou, one places in « emall pouch as many pebbles 
48 one has watts, and lays the pouck on the highway. 
He who picks it up wil catch the warts This method 
of shaking off « malady is used in other provinces. ‘Two 
years ago, in 2 cornet of Normandy, « pessant woman 
‘tho was not accustomed to attend divine service, ia een 
coming out of the church, She explains that she has 
gone to place « sen in the holy water stoup. “Inthe 
top?” asks some one, “surely you mean the charity 
box?” “No, in the stoup.” And the good dame saya 
that she has u wart, and that the beat way to get rid of it 
2 Page Bie ope 96s 91-25. 
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‘tm go to church and put a sox in the stoup, saying 
‘May the one who takes my sex also take oy watt.” 
‘How could this method belp proving succesful since 
there will always be some one to take the sou 4 
‘As we son, it is not enough that the object tn which 
fone has recourse should be—or bas been—living, in 
coder that the evil may be transferred to it. Capper coina 
for small pebbles may do just a2 well. In the Beauce, to 
ccure an ulcer called 4 fesrches, which grows on the hand 
at the base of the Singers, the patient goes by night to 4 
croasroad forming x fork (fourcie); be places his bad 
‘hand on & tuft of grass, and when this has been cut away, 
along with the adjoining sod, be puts his bund, (ora few 
mottents, in the hollow thus made, then, ax a wort of 
offering to the earth, be deposits x coin in the bole, which 
is covered up with the reversed sod, Hie will be cured 
if, whes going and coming and during the time spent at 
the cross-road, he has met 50 onc. Otherwise, the entire 
pexformance will have to be repeated the following night.* 





If a man is protected by his mascot, his fetish, or his 
talisman, be is bso, x€ would seem, equally well protected. 
by rites, by gestures, and by formulas. Here i 

the material of which an object is composed that is im 
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portant, iti the way in which one does—or fils to do— 
ome definite uct. 

eis interesting on observe in drawing-room, whether 

tlemen, whed lighting their cigareres, will consent to 

t three with the sume match. In many places this 
soet of taboo appears to be scarcely more thas an impro- 
prety which it is expedient to avoid. In actual fact, those 
‘who refrain from this so-called breach of good mannero 
have heard it suid that, if the thing takes place, « grave 
‘misfortune, and doubtless death, will befall one of the 
three smokers. For the momect, we will simply take 
note of this superstition; later oo, we shall find out ite 
origin, Father Gemelli, who has made euch curious 
investigations? quotes numerous fuck-bringing practices 
jn vogue long previous to the War, to which the War 
gave 4 new lease of life. Hie i speaking suainly of the 
Taalne froct. For iostance, we have the writing on three 
tickets of the names of the three Wise Men of the East, 
Gasper, Melchior, and Balthazar, and the carrying of 
there three tickets in three different pockets. There is 
also the muperstition that one avoids danger by carrying 
‘tt oue’s peroon a bit of the plant called rae, or placing in 
three different pockets three amall peas broken into three 
pieces enclosed in three litle bags, care being taken to 
change the cnt ofthe pockas euch dy. Acorng 
to the same author, soldiers of the Abnizsi wore on 
breast small bags containing so) oftheir native lind. In 
‘momenta of danger, and particularly in attack, they took 
‘pinch and cbrew it over their shoulder. Other soldiers 
tubstiated for this soil some dust taken from a thrine. 
Mothers sect some to their soma in the Sighting line. 
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“Thom who reursed aie axd soond often made 2 votive 
offering of the bag to their village chapel? 

Formulas of preservation are regarded as of aure 
efficacy. During the War I often in person experienced 
the existence and the force of this belief. The situation 
in which my family Found ial was « tragic ane; for 
‘more than twenty months life was passed in a stute of 
‘exreme anticy.” Many people Koew tit, 10d we ft 
‘ourselves enveloped in an atmosphere of sympathy. 
‘Very often this sympathy expressed itvelf by an anony- 
mous mesage, always the wae, which came by por. 
‘Each time the address was in 2 different handwriting, 
from the most aristocratic to the most humble, the mast 
clumsy and inexperienced, All this clearly indicated that 
the mestage came from many different places, It war x 
prayer, worded ap fellows, and with the accompanying 
‘commentary: “<Q God, we beseech Thee to bless our 
soldiers and sailors. Keep them in the hollow of Thy 
hand, Protect them from all evil, and lead us to Thine 
eternal home. Amen." ‘This prayer has been addreaved 
and distributed throughout the world. Copy it out, and. 
you will see what will happen. It has been asserted that 
‘all who copy it will be exempt from calamuty, and that 
thote wbo neglect chia oppornaity wil be visited by it- 
fortune. Copy it out and address it to seven persons, 
beginning the very day you receive the prayer, On the 
seventh day you will meet with good forcune or will re- 
ceive good news. Do not break this chain." 
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"The following isu variant ofthis prayer chain : | Write 
this out nize times and send it to nine persons for whom 
you desire good luck. Do this within twenty-four hours. 
eis forbidden to break the chain; whoever does to will 
the visited with miefornane. This chain was begus by an 
American officer and is intended to encircle the globe. 
‘Within nine days good fortune will be yours. 

‘Many variant ofthe prayer itvelf have been published. 
Father Roure reproduces the one entitled: Oraiiow da 
SainrSépubre. "The eafet which accompanies it and 
recommends ie gives the following information: “A 
pelea, aftr saying mass, found iz the SainrSépadre 9 
‘written prayer, wrapped in a cloth, and containing this 
explanatory note : whosoever carrics this on his perton 
‘will come to 0 harm, will not die a mucden death, will 
‘not fall into the bands of his enemies, will at be attacked 
‘by venomous creatures, will die nether in batle aor by 
any evil hap. No harm ean come where this boly letter 
fn.” Certain texts of thi prayer are accompanied by the 
following commentary: "This prayer hat been kept 
from generation to generation in an old Norman family, 
the Brétgnitres de Courteilles, one of whose members 
‘wore it atthe battle of Fontenoy; he returned tafe and 
ound after seeing nineteen officers killed by hia side. 
Given and distributed by the family ro all its members 
whe have pataed it on to all the officers and soldiers of 
their acquaintance who fought in the Franco-German War 
cf 1870, it was ascertained that not one perished either in 
‘battle or as the result of wounds reczived.’ 
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Father Gemelli quotes « diferent copy containing the 
following note: “This prayer belongs to an ancient 
Sicilian family, the members of which, thanks to it, havo 
invariably returned safe nad sound from every wi 
Te would be oaly too easy to give other examples of 
these luck-bringing prayers which bear a singular resem 
‘lance to formulas and axles that are to be found in 
all uncivilized races. Suffice it to quote the text of a 
Jeadet found on German soldiers, sometimes afixed to the 
Jaat page of theie Tittle prayer book. ‘This text peomiten 
inmunity to whoever kas it on his person. "If you 
doubt this,” it concludes, “ fasten it to = dog end then 
fireat theanimal, The dog will not eves be wounded. 
‘Thia prayer really typifcs the formnls which works by 

a kind of mirculocs power, in virtue of the words of 
‘which it is made wp. ‘This is proved by the fact that, in 
<order that it may operate, itis not necessary far the Ove 
using it to bring himself into any particular epiritual com- 
dition. All ke bas to do is t0 copy the formula out 
‘without even thinking of it It possesses an active 
Bicacy per se, beackiceat if the prescription is obeyed, 
raaleicient fit is not. The happiness or the unhappiness 
in question has nothing in common with any preoccu- 
pation that can strictly be termed religious, ‘The formula 
which, under the name of the soldier's safeguard,” wan 
placed by scrupulously anonymous distributors in the 
hhands of many Catholic soldiers in the Britlah army, and 
which is clovely related to Feraisan du Saine-Stpwler, a9 
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supposed to be endowed with the most admirable vires: 
“Thee who repeat it daily, or bear it read, or keep it on 
their person, will not die by sudden death, will not be 
mallowed up by the sea, will not fall into the hands of 
heir cnemics in bate neither will poison bave any effect 
‘upon them. If you meet anyone seized with « Et of 
coughing, place the prayer on his right side, and be 
cobain relief and will thank God. And whoever repea 
lily wil be warned of his death three days beforehand.’ 

‘This conddence in the automatically miraculous effect 
of a rte or formuls shows itsef in endlessly varied ways. 
One cannot eves attempt to enumerate the most important 
of them. A male nurse for whore culture and veracity 
1 can vouch, served in an ambulance during the War. 
‘The head of this ambulance was fond of assczting that 
he himself was indifferent ta religious belif of any kind. 
‘This did not prevent him from wearing, suspended to his 
wrist by a emall chain, 2 medal bearing the number 13. 
He declared that he had not the alighorst faith in the 
clicacy of this modal, but that be wore it to please his 
mother. And he generally added the words: "I, at all 
events, shal! not be hit.” Why did he eay these words ? 
<++ He was awate that one of the men under him was 
a ergyman by profestion. Whenever « party of 
stretcher-bearers was formed for bringing away the 
‘wounded from the battleeld, and the clergyman was 
‘one of them, he did not fee! at eave until be wan aseured 
that the Intter “‘had said his prayers.” He requested. 
‘nim to say ” them before starting, and was really satis- 
fied only after he bad seen him take his new Teatament 
‘tnd put it in his pocket. Evidently in auch a case, to the 
mechanical eficacy of rected forms and prayers there was 
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added in the opinion of this man—eho regarded himself 
‘a strong-tinded individual—the special consideration 
of the secret virtue attiched to a kind of sacred personality 
‘and to an equally sacred book. 

‘There is one thing even arore amazing then any of 
there facts, and that ie the eaze with which any number 
of them can be collected, if one investigates at all closely, 





Of al the mysterious associations which so passionately 
intereat uncivilized peoples there is pechepe no tingle 
fone which is aot the object of « similar belief in the so 
called higher societies. Occult relationships are ssserted 
‘to exist betwoes the most heterogencous phenottna with- 
cut their fundamental elements ever baving been ex- 
‘amined. They are accepted now, because they have been 
accepted for incalealable ages past, and their forms 
‘runsraited from generation to generation. ‘Thur, along 
with the notion of a warld nubject to wcientifcally obsere- 
able laws, we have, in spite of all our experience, the 
‘aginary vision of a world in which everything happens 
Jn accordance with the laws formerly imposed on minds 
dominated by affective phenomena, and incapable of die- 
cussing either the suggestions of their emotions or the 
fantastic explanations which catiefied their pernurbed 
thoughts. In this mental picture of the world, every- 
thing is linked with everything elue, according to relations 
ingpired by nupesticial comparisons and which « credulity 
impatient to obtain an explanation of ay kind has Kept 
proof against all critical j 

ere the law of similarity plays 1 rble of the fist ia 
portance, a8 also doea that which presupposes continual 
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communication between things that have once besn united 
or simply ix contact with one another. These occult 
bonds are oot disputed, they are believed in most fer 
‘ently, For instance, they are asserted to be mot co- 
stant between human life and that heavenly body which, 
bby reason of the regularity of itx phases, has at all times, 
puzzled mankind. When the moon is waning, it is 
thought in many countries dhroughout Europe that those 
plants must be planted which go down into the earth: 
carrots, radishes, ete. When the moon is waxing, there 
‘must be sown those that rise above the soil: cereals, 
Jeguminous plants, etc. For lke reasons, the bait must 
not be cut when the moon is on the wane : there would 
be danger of its not growing any more, ‘The hair must 
be cut at the new moon, just when it is beginning to 
increase in length; in this case, the hair is certain t0 
continue growing. Likewise, the moon's phases must 
be considered in the cure of skin diseases. When the 
soon is wasing, 1 branch of barberry must be plucked, 
‘over which hat been said a special prayer which brings 
the branches into the right relationshfp with the person 
interested. In proportion as che branch withers, the 
disease decreases. When the branch is quite dry, the 
ivease has disappeared. Such a relationship may be 
set up, between a human being and « tree or shrub, thet 
‘whatever happens to the latter affects the former. In 
‘many lands a tose tree is plented on the day that the child 
is born, and it will be quite pecially tended, because the 
state of the plant's prosperity will have 2 corresponding 
effect upon the health and happiness of the child. 
‘Vegetables are in such constant relation to the stat of 
the atmouphere that they will crerywhere be expected to 
supply indications as to the probable state of the weather. 
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Amongst many rartl populstions the following practice 
is in vogue: the litle cupules of an onion which lie 
within one another are separated. A donen of these are 
in a circle, and on each of them is placed a 
pinch of sak. Each cupule represents x month of the 
yout, That upon which the salt melts rapidly, reveuls the 
‘fact that the corresponding month will be rtiny ; ifthe 
salt does not melt, it will be a dry month. ‘To discover 
Just where the peephetic cicle begina the year, appeal is 
0 chance, the eyes are closed and one of the cupules 
ted by means of a nocdle. 

‘When living beings have become related to one another 
in udeGnite way, for instance, 2 man and those ingenious 
Titde ceeatares the bees, it i held that x bond existe 
‘between the inhabitants of a hive and their proprietor. 
‘When the later dics, therefore, itis important to inform 
the bees af the fact without deley, end to tell them to 
‘whom they will belong in future. If this precaution were 
not taken, they would die shorty after their owner. 
“There is alto said to be « profound relationship between 
4 man’s personlity and the mame he bears, We are 

. fickle and eare-free, in a 


blamed the youth’s father for having named his um after 
‘tn uncle who had turned out badly. She asserts thet this 
‘was 1 case of the relation between cause and effect? 
Finally there is the belief in the very firm bond existing, 
between what has touched the lmaen body and the body 
iteelf. In the Emmentha! (a canton of Berne), the fol 
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lowing rite is often practised, When 2 pervon is dead, 
‘what is called che death eweat,"is conscientiounly wiped 
from the body ; then the cloth used for the purpose ia 
‘taken sway and attached to the unk of ax apple-tres thet 
bbears sweet apples. There it is left until, under the 
combined influence of rain, wind, and mun, the atuff is 
‘completely destroyed. While this decamposition is tak- 
ing pltce, the bitterness of death passes into the apple 
‘tree, or rather, ia absorbed by its sweet fruit, and when 
‘there is nothing of the cloth left, one is perwuaded that 
the soul of the departed ia wholly net free from the body, 
that nothing any longer separates it from eternal bliss, 
"There isa strict analogy between what bas taken place in 
the tomb and what has taken place on the tree. 

In another canton of Switzerland, they cut into long 
strips the sheet in which a person has died ; then they tie 
thete strips round the trunks of a few trees, The latter 
Inherit the occult force that has been communicated t0 
these peculiar ligaments. 

‘Where shall we end « ttt which it would be only too 
easy to continue? Pechaps what here interests us most 
{is the combination of magical processes which may be 
employed, by the tid of these icwpinary laws, either at 
the expense of people upon whom itis desired to exercise 
constraint, or against those one fears, of, for reanons of 
aclfinterest, wishes to injure. Exactly as in the ease of 
the uncivilized, that which serves a6 the basis for these 
procestes is faith, whether in special virtues that are often 
connected with the very sume borne by the object used, 
‘in some bord which continues to unite an object to the 
pessoa with whom it has beea in contact. 

In the East End af London, says The Timer of agth 
Sepeember, 1926, young girls asked x herbalist to ell 
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them a penayworth of tarmentil rot. The lover of one 
cof them was proving Tukewarea in his section ; on the 
advice of a forrune-eller she was about to burs this herb 
on Friday midnight, and this was supposed to make the 
fickle swuin eo unhappy that he would retarn to the gitl 
the had left 

In this car, its realy the came that bes suggened the 
se of the root Other considerations, however, come 
‘more feequentiy ito play, In 2 seaside rxary the name 
of which is given, a chamber-maid every Wednesday per- 
forms mysterious operations on an old shoe in order that 
visitors may come in large numbers and she tiny receive 
liberal tips, Inerde to beable to repeat the performance 
regularly, she takes care to put on one nde any old shoes 
left behind by the boarders. ‘The idea is that shoes, 
being in contact with the fect, are strongly impregnated 
wie perwonality of the wearer just x» would be his 
Clothes, and anything that comes fram his body, such as 
hair and finger-nails. To act upon them is equivalent to 
acting upon the living being. ‘The chamber-mald, by 
means of the old shoe left bebind by the traveller, wishen 
19 compel him to return to the kote, 90 that her pocket 
may beceft thereby Ta it judging rathly to suppose 
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Another matter, which terminated in the lnw-courts, is 
that of the fanatics who took upon themselves to flog the 
curé of ombon. This is not the érat time thar the prest 
has dealt with the hot-heads hovering around the vision 
ary concitrge of Bordeaux, Mme. Marie Mesmin, From 
the month of January 1920, the law-courts bave had to 
deal with these wild exthosiasts, and icin wsefl to remind 
ourselves of some of their exploit. Mme. Meamin is 
to-day fifty-cight years of age. On vatious accasions she 
thas imagined herself the victim of witheraft. Since her 
youth she has suffered, so she relates, fram the evil spells. 
‘ast upon ber by 2 rejected sweetheart. Again, about 
1903, 4 woman neighbour caused her trouble by strange 
methods, known to none but herself. Finally, he asserts 
that ber father-in-low died 23 the result of magical m= 
chinations. When on voyage to Lourdes, about the 
Year 1907, she purchased a plaster statue of the Virgin, 
‘This she placed in the kitchen where she was staying, 
daily praying before it. Suddenly, the ttatue began to 
hed tears. ‘There is 0 need to enter here into the 
detailed discussions resulting from this so-alied miracle, 
nor to tell how the abode of Marie Mesmin became 2 
centre of morbid piety, notwithstanding the warnings of 
the archbishop. What interests us more particularly is 
‘the arrival in chi fraternity of the archimandrite Saboungi, 
+ Srkn who, fm the day of hi ial pepd x i 

t part, This somewhat muspicious individual ceems 
Dhar bated tat he pone sper pore 
He belioved in witchcraft, claimed that it wax constantly 
being practised in the East, and stoudy amarted that 

were caused to die when fir away. Mme. 
‘Meamin eecuses him of having frequently cot up pieces 
of black cassock and stripe of red material in the form of 
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of having modelled small Ggures in wax, and of 
having performed mysterious ceremonies over thess un- 
couth images. She does not fail to atibute to these 
torturings of sex images certain deaths which took place 
about that time, So biter grew the quarrel between 
‘Saboungi, who was accused of all sorts of horrors, and 
Mre. Meamin, who taxed him with practising criminal 
sorceriee upon ber, that four ofthe latter's fiends decided 
upon a regular crude against the Syrian, who fled to 
‘Nantes. ‘These were respectable inhabitants of Bordeaux, 
1 broker, & detective inspector, a violinist, and a clerk in 
an insurance office. "They blaraed the archimandrite for 
having certainly caused the death of severa) persons, of 
causing pain to Marie Meamin, of having, for example, 
bitten her from a distance. ‘They forced the Syrian 
door, jostled him abost, threw him onto his bed and 
flogged him soundly. Then they made a thorough vearch 
of his house, looking for the objects he used in 
cecies. “As Saboungi refused to give anything us 
said one of these benevolent redreasers of wrongs, 
‘went through the rooms and discovered a skull in x cup- 
board, also part of the documents we were seeking. I 
also came across pieces of black and ced material, prob- 
ably taken from cassocks, though they had not yet 
saasumed any suggestion of witcheraft. On my return to 
Bordeaux, Mme, Mesmin told me that Saboungi made 
\wse of this material to represent the forms of those whom 
he wished to injure. We did not find any wax dolls for 
Saboungi throws them into the fice after the incantation 
‘This is the explanations of certain burna from which 
‘Mme. Meamin suffered. Indeed, sbe is in continual 
pain because of the evil spells cast upon hes by Saboungi, 
and has had to undergo 2 major operation.” Another 
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accused person conficms this testimony: “I may add,” 
hhe says, “that all the time Saboungi was ill, Mme. 
‘Meumin was free from ber cbession and in good health, 
‘Ever sines fc begun to improve her pains have recom 
‘mepced. Tam certain that my comrades und myself art 
condemned to desth by Saboungi, and I fear for my 
ener 

‘The same belief in witchcraft, six years later, must have 
‘united other friends of Marie Mesmin against another 
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ceclesiastic: “I know that witchersft and black masses 
are practised by him. This very day { experienced an 
act of sorcery on his part for on entering the church { 
‘places ht 0 «bench and eta {ws ering 
the eacraty, after the scene of the acourging, my hat h 

disappeared.” The fanatic wan pernuaded that the curé 
had taken i and thatin future he might practise witcheraft 
of every kind upon his. When they thought of the Abbé 
‘Denoyers al these people reasoned like negroesor Kantkas, 
‘They were all «greed in saying to the journaliets: " He is 
a wicked priest, a bad man. But he knows a great deal, 
he is the greatcit magician of the age | He can compass 
the death of any one within cwenty-four hours, making 
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hhim suffer or not, just 45 he pleases." And one after 

nother accused him before the examining magistrate :* 
“ My father,” aaid a young girl died in August 1925. 
Hee was an officer in Syria... Mane, Mesmin told me 
that it was the Abbé Dezoyers who was angry with 
mama, and had cauted my father’s death. Morsover, 
according to Mie. Mesesiz, the Abbé Denoyere wan in 
cortespandence with the Abbé Saboungi, it was they 
‘who had let loose war in Syria." “Prom the time that 
‘Marie Mesmin met the Abbé Deaoyers," said another 
‘witness, “she began to get worse. Gradually her suffer~ 
ings increased, and even now she is stil very il... 
Often have I heard her cry out in extrerae Send 
away that Abbé Denoyers, he is killing me.’ “ During, 
the pate Een month,” aid anther” the candiion af 
‘Marie Mestain has becorse much worse, Several times 
abe has received the last sacrament, Often ber whole 
body bears traces of wounds which would appear to bave 
‘been inflicted with a penknife. These wounds cause the 
appeatance of white pimples which turn 4 fiery red and 
cceasion intense suffering.” She declared to me," said 
another, “that in her sufferings she saw the Abbé 
‘Deaoyers casting spells upon her, and that she was 
startled by this supernatural presence. ... Personally I 
hhave been a victim of the evil practices of the Abbé 
Denoyers. As midnight was striking 1 felt myself cura 
round in bed. My suffering was so great that { thought 
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should faint. Qs the morrow, whea seated at table, I 
burst into hysterical Laughter, "T cannot explain what 
form the sorcery took, mp children will tell you better 
than I can.” 

These wildly excited individuals were asked what 
methods the curé of Bombon employed against them. 
‘Thea they began to tll ofall kinds of charms. “I felt 
Sepcue” ld e of ay ad icing foe ack 
‘of phosphates.” “I hed varicoue veins, and, in spit 
medical attention from two doctors... «my otition 
remained stationary, [had the impression that witch 
craft was acting on me with great force. It was the birds 
that brought it.” On this latter pointy another witn 
‘was more precise: “ We saw," be std, "arnall birds com 
ing every day and depositing the evil charm in Marie 
Mesmin’s garden; and when Marie Mesmin afterwards 
trod upon their excrement, she at once felt the evil 
attacking her, for these birds bad been sent by the Abbé 
Denoyers” 

In this distracted fraternity, as in Africn and Oceania, 
Jife becomen a hxunting terror. Nothing is regarded a5, 
ssatural: everything—good and evil lke—ie the product 
of mysterious influences, and these occult powers are 
slmost invariably those of « spirit, When a man is 
dominated by 2 belief of this kind, the coe important 
thing is that he should protect himself from malevolent 
and secret interference. Ie i this that routed the people 
of Bombon to beat the curé. ‘They accused him of being 
possessed by a spirit who wished them ill. Nothing more 
‘was needed to rouse them against bim. Why did they 
pummel him so soundly ? Simply inorder to extract the 
demon from his bodily envelope. “I was determined,” 
says one, “to make him withdraw bis evil spell, and this 
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practice is in accnrdance with the prescriptions of thea- 
logy.” “Who taught you that?” some one asked him. 
1 Army cele of ssqntances” ke anowered, "have 
always heard it said thee scourging was the only way t0 
deal with demons.” 

Deepwithin the obscure meatal snd emotional conditions 
‘we have just analyzed are stirring identical passions with 
those that Coillard noted on the banks of the Zambezi, 
and which gave re to so many atrocities among those 
‘who live in dread of sorcerers and evil spirits, "I have 
fo regrets,” declares one of the accused persons at 
Bombon, "Had the abbé been willing to cease his 
witeheraft, we should xot have come. He would not 
leave usalone, I consider that I did may duty in chastia- 
ing him, Our decision was dictated mainly by the state 
of Rose Moreau, who became demented in consequence 
of the evil practices wrought upon her by the Abbé 

‘and also by the state of Marie Mesmin who 
passed through aleenations of good and ill-health, which 
powerless to avert by reciting prayers and 

1 do not regret what I did,” says another 
tccused man, forthe thrashing we inficted on the abbé 
is nothing compared with the evil be kimself wrought 
tupon Marie Mesmia and upon us all, T struck bi, 
after discovering thatthe civil and ecclesiastical xuthoriti 
‘were not interested in what befell us. It is my opinion 
that when the authorities refuse to protec us, we have the 
right to take justice into our own hands.” 

Here then, under the prompting of exasperated fright, 
‘ee what i is that causes an individual to take the 
idative in defending and avenging himself 
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at Fite is wanted for dagellation, even of a brutal 
nature, to be replaced by violence of a more serous kind, 
Testor, re, raurder: are there nat cases in which tran 
sition fom one tothe other would be quite eany ? 

In his work on Le Dishle, Mattre Murice Garcon 
mentions a mumber of these casee of panic terror and 
crudty. In 1824 at Bourne! (Lot-et-Garonne), lived 2 
‘wormn who was mupposed to be a witch. Two of her 
neighbours deterssined to burn ber alive, She was 
‘rescued justia time, and the neighbours were condemned 
by the jury to the pillory and imprisonment with tard 
abou, On the azet of September, 1836, at Laval an 
old man accused of having bewitched a child, was tor- 
tured in the most abominable fashion. At Méry, also in 
1836, a woman named Sestre wat martyred on the advice 
‘of ‘the doctor, who declared that sorcery alone could 
explain an epidemic. In 1843, at Chancetur, a ditance 
‘of cight kilometres from Tours, « fumily named Avril 
‘were assaulted by neighbours, who were bent on killing 
them because of the witcheraft they practised 

‘The same terror everywhere produces the sume re- 
action. In 1922, at Sax Remo, the mother of an ailing 
chil instead of consulting a doctor, applies to a witch 
to discover the origin of the sorcery ffom which the child 
suffers. “Take the live: of a white hen,” saya the witch, 
“place it in a new pan which you have bonght without 
bargaining, Sprinkle over it a fairly large number of 
pins, and the baby’s long-<lothes, and let the whole simmer 
fon a slow fre unt you hear the sound of small stones, 
groans, snd the ringing of bell.” Before giving the 

A Dai Pm ae 
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prescription, the witch made mysterious passes over the 
child, pronounced cabalisic sentences, and declared that 
the whole troutle was due to the incantations of a women 
eighbour. This denunciation immediately inflamed the 
{magimation of all. Frenzied terror took possession of 
the family t the thought of the posubility of the wretched 
criminal entering the child's bedroom. As a matter of 
fuct, the women, ignorant of the accusation and. wishing 
to show her sympathy, did appear at the door. The sick 
child, who had doubeless been almost scared to death, sat 
vp in bed, uttering corses upon her, and the terrified 
persons present witnested the most extraordinary hep- 

ings: dishes changed their place; the light went out 
‘and thea suddenly speared aguin, cte. Naturally, they 
pounced upon the vintor and belaboured her with blows, 
She had great diffculty in making her escape. The 
San Remo tribunal before which the whole matter was 
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The hallucinating dread of witcheraft finda its incvit- 
able correspondence in the obsession to rid oneself of the 
man or the woman whose hatred is felt weighing heavily 
upon one. In Nocmandy, minister with whom 1 am 
‘well aoquainted once met in a hollow road in the neigh- 
bouthood where he lives, an entire femily, parishioners of 
this, They had each a litle mysterious bag hanging from 
the neck, and were grouped around one of their musaber 
‘was armed with a gua. On being plied with ques- 
tions, chey confesed that an enemy war employing 
_psterious means to kill theza, whereas they were deter- 
mined to tid themselves of him before be succeeded. 
‘The clergyman had co use all is influence to induce them 
to take the gun back. He was by no meane certain that 
his reasoned arguments and hin rebukes bad realy freed 
them from the terrors which a whole line of radtion had 
inspired in them, but he was sure that he had prevented 
order from taking place that day, The slightest inci- 
deat might have sufficed to precipitate events. 

‘A colleague of this clergyman, with whom also I am 
very closely xequsintod, was implicated in a story, all of 
‘whose details, which have been carefully verified, are of 
the greatest interest. One day he received a letter from 
ing in a village in Normandy : a family 
ating of a widow, her daughter and her son, 
‘The latter, whose life was somewhat checkered, was 2 
vailoe; it was he who had written the letter. “He te- 
quested the minister to receive his sister and administer 
Holy Commanion. The minister explained that things 
were not done in this fashion, and that Communion is 
Eitipea iy toense he ctor epost fod Tao geen 
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administered in church, and in the presence of other 
cammanicants. A second leet=r artived, beseeching the 
aminisier to retura a favouruble anrwer and ending : "It 
in amatter of life and death for my ster, ny mother, and 
peel." This atrange phrase pricked the miniater's cut 
omit." Hereplied that he would cycle over, about seven 
o'clock in the evening. By ar. odd coincidence, the 
minister had just bad sew yres—"unpunceurable,” they 
‘were called—fitted on to his machine. Now, the work 
san who had fitted tem to the wheels had surreptitiously 
introduced couple of needles to see if the tyres really 
‘were unpuncturable, En route, the expected accident 
took place, casing & delay of three-quarters of 2 bour, 
‘On reaching his destimatioe, the minister found the family 
in astate of considerable lar, excitedly remarking upon 
the delry, He excused himwelf and explained wht bad 
happened, whereupan his hostess excltimed : “The reason 
‘you beve arrived, monsieur, is that God ix with us, and 
with you also. Itshould not bave been in your power to 
come, but you proved thestrooger.” Their features were 
distorted and their eyes wide open with dread. ‘The 
funity et down to table. ‘Thea the sailor suid that for 
some time past strange deaths had come about, both of 
‘uman beings and of cattle. “The corpses,” he said, 
became quite black.” “An epidemic,” explsined the 
tninister. "The doctors doa't know what itis, but we 
know, ‘These is a curate here who performs black 
‘maies. When he does this, and the sorcerer also goes 
throughs one of his tricks, come one dies. Now, we have 
discovered that a black mass ir about © be suid against 
vue, Thereupon I thought that it was necessary, at all 
costs, tm counteract this sacrilegious mase by the com- 
aourion of Christ. As T cyaeif ama an uxwarthy sinner, 
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it came into my bead that my sister, x virgin, would be 
able to communicate, If you refuse va communion, you 
ondesmn us to deatb.” Agzin the minister begin to 
caplain that the demand made of him is impossible, but 
tbe would like to have further information, Each time 
the sailor answered these questions with the words: “I 
cannot answer; ifT explained things to you, [ should fall 
dead on the spot.” The minister could induce him to 
‘speak by nothing less than the threat to abandon the whole 
family to whatever might happen. Theseupor, the sailor 
‘explained that they bad been shown their enemy in a glass 
jug; and fad been warned that a black masa was about 
to be celebrated against them. After this confession, the 
tilorwas compelled to recagnine that he had not fallen dead 
‘on the ground, and this fact emboldened him to way that 
hhe had been told of a spider which cvery evening at the 
same hour made its appearance on the bedroom ceiling, 
8 asign ofthe witchcraft that was taking place. And now 
Ihe again refused to say who had told bir all cis. Again 
the minister threatened to leave, Accardingly, the asilor 
denounced bis informant, snd once mare found thar be had 
‘not been struck dead. From that moment the miniater 
directed the full force of bis exhortations te perousding 
{nteclocators that the evil power in which they believed was 
ineffectual aguinst those who put cher trust in God. Hie 
endeavours were directed to abolishing the fear with which 
these people were obsessed. Finally he ssid to them : 
“Whee you see the spider agsin, you will kil it” “But, 
monsisur, if T kill ehe apider, T shall fall down dead.” 
You did not fall dead when you told me what I asked 
of you the other day.” A few days afterwards the 
‘ninioter received a letice couched in the following teria: 
“T took upon mysef to kill that spider. A cold sweat 
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came over me; but cow we feel that we ate liberated 
from the evil. We know we are under God's protection, 
and we thank you." Here again, by doing away with 
fear, that aio was suppressed which would speedily have 
sce honest folk on the downward slope that would have 
Jed to crime, 

‘And how mang are there whe bave teen thet downward 
rack? 

‘The cases we have just examined are altogether typical. 
Sui, they are individual cases, and Hable to infect, fa all, 
only within x restricted circle. And yet, we are begin- 
tring to discover how the passions roused tend to be 
‘commonicated from one individual to another. 

In 1925 4 Uren nthe Lower Rog he game 
keeper, Joneph Sur, and his entire family—his wife and 
‘seven children, the eldest of whom is twenty-five years of 
age—regarded themselves as vietims of witcherafi. The 
hallucinations, which gradually become collective, bean 
in the mental condition of one of the daughters, aged 
‘orenty-Bve, who was the Srv to complain of the mysteciour 
pheoomena which all the members of the furily in ¢urn 
imagined thet they experienced. The whole village wat 
speedily made acquainted with the storiea which passed 
from mouth to mouth. The Sur family made sccuss- 
tons against certain young men and women; hence 
endleus discussione and quarrels, the so-cilled soreerert 
being anything but satisfied with the reputation they were 
gaining, In the course of the evening of Easter Monday, 
the tgth of April, che fether, warned that one of his sone 
‘had been threatened at the ian by two of the sorcerers, 
Bospflug und Marbach, borrowed a sporting gun. 

ied by three of bis sony ke made his way 
towards the house of BéepSug. The latte, foliowed by 
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Murbach, came out into the yard and questioned the new- 
comers. "Sur fred at Marbach, who fell ke 2 log. A 
smedico-legal examination found that Sur was suffering from 
‘no mental disorder. Morcover, being sent to prison and 
thereby kept apart from that which had infected the whole 
family, listening also to the simonitions of the privon 
chaplain, he lost his belief in sorcerers, though the rest 
of the family obetinstely continued thercic. He expressed 
sorrow for what he had done, and explained thatthe reason 
why he was unwilling to enter into # previous explanation 
with his victim was that be did not like speaking to a 
sorcerer, But he claimed that it was not so much om 
account of his being a sorcerer that he wanted to kill him, 
‘He was only defending his menaced son, As the jury 
admitted the plea of provocation and refused to find that 
there was any premeditation, Sur was condemned to two 
years’ imprisonment. This case clearly abows bow, in 
any one group of persons, teeror may became collective, 
as also may the passions that culminate in mmurder.! 
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In March 1926, near Louritre in Belgium, the som of 
1 baker of Maurage having fallen il it was rumoured 
that be was the victim af an evi spell.” Tis ides grado- 
ally took possession of x group of friends, provoking 
great excitement amongst them. One individual, 
‘Achille B, more hot-headed than the rest, suggested that, 
ifthe charm was to be brokes, they must settle with the 








‘gully porson would assuredly be the drst 
‘row who pul in tof tie comes ata cera hot 
of a certain day, they must seize her, aud then take her to 
the baker and roast ber in bis oven. The fanatics lay in 
ambush, and pounced upon the fest woman they saw 
‘approsching, though the was none other than the wife 
of arespectable doctor, living in Brussels, ‘They d 

her away to the baker's, and there made ready to inflict 
‘on hee the punishment which was to bring to an end the 
so-called witchcraft. The baker hesitated before the 
deed they wished to imposc upon him, Ho declared that 
en oi pag et dled ht a, P 
‘should be released. What would have happened in other 
fina? At a Gime and place where the bel in magic 
and sorcery was gencral, the cmotions aroused by such 
‘eases would rapidly apread throughout a vast region and 
‘would call forth collective reactions. 

‘At the beginaing of the twelfth century, the Monk 
Guibert de Nogent, along with his cousin Lysiard, Bishop 
cf Scissors acted as judge when two heretics, the brothers 
Evrard and Clément, of the village of Bucy, were being 
med. The brothers had been denounced by an old 
aatron whoo: they bd bewitched for a period extending 
cover a year; also by a deacon who chimed to have heard 
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them engaged in evil discourse. ‘The ceremonies att 
‘buted to them were siaply monstrous—the same that have 
‘been attributed ta heretics arall times. The tral proved 
difficult to conduct. When questioned, the culprits, 
poor simple-minded men who believed that the kingdom 
Of God was their replied : “In the name of God, do not 
‘attempt to fathom our thoughts 20 thoroughly ; we believe 
all that you my!” They could not be convinced that 
they were in the wrong. All the same, a test must be 
carried out 00 it was decided to throw thea into a large 
vat full of water. After receiving the holy communion, 
they rwore that they bid never suid, believed, or taught 
anything contrary to the Christin fuith, Clément, on 
‘being flung into the water, swam about. The bishop did 
not know what to do, He referred the matter to the 
Synod of Beauvais, ‘The mase of worshippers had fewer 
scruples. During the absence of Lysiard and Guibert, 
they ran to the prison, carried off the heretic brothers, and 
‘burned them on a pile erected outside the town, So the 
rmatter wan settled. And is it not always and unhesitat- 
ingly sectied when the environment does not offer greater 
‘opposition to the mental contagion ? In Russia, whick 
thas reverted in these sad days to the darkneat of the 
Middle Ages, have we not seen, at Vologda, the crowds 
Ihenicging the Museum where, it waa suid, the devil was 
Imprisoned in a glass jar ?* 

‘Would not the terror capable of obseasing a whole mass 
‘of people, along with the violeat reactions it inspires, 
culminate it similer actions amongst ourselves if they 
‘were not almost immediately confronted with our preseet- 
day environment? They are checked in their manifes- 
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tation, and consequently enfecbled:* Their power of 
attraction ig therefore infinitely lees thes amoeg tn- 
civilized peoples, where there is nothing established or 
organized to check their diffusion, Still, if crcumn- 
stancea were the same, would not the ections inspired 
by panic be identical ? 
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cuartany 
ON THE THRESHOLD OF MAGIC 


‘OW are these phenoment—with which volumes 

could be filled, though here only a few instances are 
sgiveo—to be explained ? We arc in the habit of regard- 
fig then stereo, At ema of fy in any een 
we are dealing with practices and beliefs that dete back 
tw extremely distant times, that have been handed dows. 
from ceatury to century, and are, as it were, set alongside 
of or underlying our other opinions, those that we hold 
by viree of being civilized beings. " Doubdles it would 
be ac eary maticr to regard survival aa appiying co 
certain of these practices and beliefs which from time 
lmemoria have been taught to generation after genert- 
tion, Cases, however, are not infrequent when ove is 
the impression of being confroated, not with ideas or acts 
‘obviously bequeathed by the past, sor even with a tradi- 
toa whoue continued existence it would be possible to 
follow down the ages, but rather with ideas and acts which 
are, anit were, discovered anew by individuals in whom 
‘we are astonished to find them. If this impression is 
correct, then that which was reappears, not bectute it 
that never ceased to be, but as « result of a kiad of spon 
‘taneous creation. The theory of survival is not false in 
every respect, but the complete trath is without doubt 
{far more interesting than this partial ruth. 
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Is the belief in magic due to 2 defective employment 
of the principle of cause and effect—es has Tong been 
‘believed, and ia still sserted, especially by the English 

ical school? I it the retult of batty induction, 
‘of hurried associations af ideas, of that unconscious inte 
Jectual process which is at che root of the wellknown 
fallacy : pou ba, ze propor Asc F Te would be anything. 
‘but dificult to Gnd facts in confirmation of cis hypothesi 
Sill, there are many others for which thit hypothesis does 
rot account. Before applying it to uncivilized man let 
it be granted that it is inadequate to explain whet takes 
place amongst ourselves. 

‘We will go back to one of the superstitions slready 
encoustered. We are told that we oust not light three 
cigarettes with the same match, Extraordinary to relate, 
this upersttion is one of those whoue origin in well known 
to us, It does not go back far, no earlier than the Boer 
‘War. fan English soldier lit bis cigarette npidly with 
a match, the enemy—and the Boers, as is well known, are 
‘excelent sbot—had scarcely time to take zim at him. 
Ar the s1me match remained barning long enough to 
light a second cigareere the danger increased. But if the 
‘match continued alight long enough for a third cigarette, 
there was every probebilcy that one of the trio would 
receive 4 bullet through the head, Such an experience 
gave rise to emotions which, when repeated x numaber of 
fimes, asserted themsehes upor the mind, AD auto- 
‘natic association of eas was set up between this emotion 
and the fect which regularly preceded it. Among the 
troops in South Aftica, the conviction was established that 
the act was decidedly 2 dangerous one, and, without 
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Further explanation, it spread to all the soldiers of the 
‘various British armies, When the British came to the 
hhelp of the Belgians and the French they brought this 
irrational belief with them to the Continent. Nor is it 
dificult to underetand why they passed it on to their new 
comrades. What must be taken into consideration is the 
‘mental state of the Europeans to whom this experience 
‘was imparted. At the front, they were daily in x state 
of uncertainty. Though fully masters of themselves, 
there was yet, in a more of Jess conscions or mubconecious, 
state, an emotional element in their inmost being. ‘They 
‘were quite ready to admit that precautions caust be taken 

lint thin danger. Not that at first they had great 
faith in the eficacy of this precaution, but they repeated. 
to one another the saying; which in Enrope keeps alive 90 
‘many practices of a more or less superstitions nature t 
* After all, fit does no good, neither can it do any arm.” 
‘When the stying has been repeated « muraber of times, 
‘weadopt and make our own the practice which it justifies. 
‘Then the practice reacts in its cur upon the mental 
attitude; and quite welbbalanced individuals are no 
longer perfectly sure that there is no danger lurking in 
the act of lighting theee cigarettes with one match. And 
‘this vague dread they transfer from the battle-front, where 
it ip reasonable enough, to drawing-rooms where it bas 
‘no meaning whatgoever. 

Thave shown elsewhere? how individual, initiated into 
scientific methods, to some extent at a events, and avcus- 
tomed always to take for grented in phenomems the 
operation of purely catural awe, euddenly forget in 
cermin circumstances the whole of their culture and de- 
ascend to the rank of fetishist of the great tropical forests. 
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‘Monaco, and all other gembling resorts in this civilized 
Europe of ours, are stupendous murkees of fetahist. 
Nor must we hesitate to consider these facts in relation 
to the disintegration of spiciaal energy which inevitably 
‘akes place i these aboormal atmospheres. The gambler 
Dbouste that itis the attraction of risk that seduces him, 
Dut he faters himeelf without thinking. The sednction 
of danger, which cermin men really feel and of which 
they are right in being proud, bears no relation to the 
‘motives that izpel the garabler. The attraction is often 
due to the expected joy of triutuph, the wild excitement 
of resclve, the pride of self-conscious powet. Baldwin, 
the explorer, just after being flung to the ground by @ 
lion, wonders why aan risks his life without having the 
slightere interest in doing so: “'AILT can aay," he replies, 
“is that one finds in victory an inner setiefaction which 
makes it worth while running all risks, even when there 
is no one at band to appland.” 

‘At bottom, the delight in struggle and combat is thet 
‘of feeling oneself to be valiant and powecful. "The true 
gambler knows nothing like it; be despises chess and 
‘whist—enytbiag chat calls fer attention and effort 
‘What he must have is a succession of rapid shocks : the 
largest number possible in the fewest mumber of minutes, 
‘He will refuse to reflect because it invalves loss of time. 
Instead of developing, be acquiesces. Now, there io & 
morbid kind of pleasure connected with this abrinkege 
of one’s being. Instead of wishing to triumph over 
ciroumstances by patience and reason, the gambler sub- 
mits to them, he convents to be dominated and led by 
events, He experiences the delightful and distressing 
intoxication of violent excitement. Or rather he is beset 
bby that strange feeling spoken of by those who have just 
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escaped drowning. At the moment when aspbyzia bo- 
irins, & state of irresistible bliss takes possesaion of the 
‘wretched individual tomed about by the waves; it seems 
to him that he is being lovingly rocked by that which is 
Killing him ; he finds it sweet to be toned about and 
overpowered. The gambler, also, soon bas all his powers 
‘warped by the emotions that shatter them, No looger 
has he the slightest power of rexistence, be in subdued by 
a nameleas force, and this vo effectively that be can 10 





kind of prank, He is a prey to the most insensate be- 
Tiefe, and will put bis faith in amulets, in formulas, and 
in the most fortuitous coincidences+ 
‘The psychology of the gambicr casts a strong light 
‘upon the mental state which gives bith to magical super- 
Te 
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stitions, To diminish the importance of this psychology, 
it will perbapa be alleged that, when seating himaelf at, 
the roulette or the baccarat table, the gambler, whore 
Seton oon the plat of sucoambag co ch eaggeion 
of an encroaching passion, enters an environment where 
illogical beliefs and absurd practices bave always beca 
eedoesisant, No sooner does he arrive, than he is wab- 
jected to the enveloping influence of all that is acce 

timed, and practised by the circle thi ices 
‘Hee passively yields to the suggestions of a kind of new 
society into which he is admitted. Is not that which we 
‘think we can explain by analysing an individual attitude 
simply the cffect of 2 collective attitude ?? Certainly, 
there is some clement of truth in this interpretation of the 
fact, but this element of truth is of the amallest and is far 
from having the importance it is supposed to bave. Yes, 
indeed, the gambler ig very quickly fashioned by the 
environment to which he belongs. But shy does this 
‘Phenomenon come about with suck startling rapidity, and 
‘why is it so general? Why does the new enviroament 
exercise so constraining an influence? Why docs an 
individual whom even the most ordinary culture raises 
infinitely above a native of the African or Oceanian bush 
rot offer a stouter raistance to this stranglehold of the 
‘unreasonable ; why dove he begin, withoue further ro 
tiotance, to bebave lke a Kanaks oF « Pahouin ? “The 
reasons that Jong ago produced a belief,” wrote Guyana, 
{Tore mont often Uhowe which upbold it ar the present 
time.” We may turn this formula round about, and 
2 folowa: “The reasons that uphold « belief at the 
resent time are still, a a rule, those thet produced it lang 
“Ty shins ged by Mt Paget as ric 
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go." If the gambler, when sitting down at a Monte 
lo table, ao eagerly end unresstingiy adopta the super- 
tiona prevalent in these surroundings, does not this 
very doclity of his confront us with a problem? Is there 
‘ot something that prepares and predisposes—even forces 
im to actept without criticism what a collectivity 
teaches him ? Would social suggestion thus woek in bint 
0 powerfully without an guto-saggeation arising out of 
his inmost being and handing him aver defenceless to the 
sasaults of his environment ? That which causes hitn to 
‘appeal to magical forces, that which has atall times called 
forth the ame appeal in thousands of other men and bolds 
‘way chrougbout an entice body of human beings, ie that 
wea stants ico eran diode T' 
quite cvident that, in the loog run, a atmorphere bes 
‘been created, that the individual cannot even breathe with 
impunity. Environment urges him to accept without 
dispate that which, if left to himseY, he would perbaps 
eject as nbsard. The very fact that « belief hes become 
collective gives it great power. It would be quite wrong 
to dimregard the influence of this phenomenon. All the 
same, the origin of the phenomenon itself is to be found 
fn the individual consciovsness, 

It is not only in the gambling-bal, where « person 
Abjures reason and becomes cnalaved to x pansion, that 
theve beliefs are campant. That they may disappear, it 
{s not suficieat to leave the poisoned environment. They 
continu to act, cren on returning to a semi-normal life. 
At Nice, in 1925, 4 missionary exhibition hed been 
‘organized. Naturally there were on view numbers of 
fetishes obtained from various mission Selds, especially 
‘those of Africa. Many visitors were greatly excited at nd 
ing themselves confronted with objects made by authentic 
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fetishias. Was there not every probability that these 
objects would pomese qualities far more efficacious then 
those which could be purchased in ordinary shops? And 
indeed, many of these visitors shemeleanly offered to pay 
‘excemive prices for huck-bringers claimed to be really 
powerful. It goes without saying that their oers were 
‘met with an absolute refusal. So great was their dis- 
appointment that it emost drove them to acts ofthe most 
iscreditable kind and altogether uncannected with their 
ordinary life. A very careful watch had to be kept over 
the coveted fetishes to prevent them from being stolen. 
‘And wht clearly proves that such passions are not absent 
from numbers of people who do not acknowledge them, 
in the fact that similar attempts to purchase were made, 
‘not only in Nice, but in various other towns —Bordeatx, 
Rouen, ete, where this exhibition was held. 





Dy 
‘This isnot the place to explain in detail what we regard 
su the origin of the belief in magic. To summarize the 
matter in a single phrase : what so many anthropologists 
susociations of ideas, we think that we obght 











prevents it from maiking its appearance and from taking 
effect, In the inner life it produces a kind of irresistible 
inpalve. At the starting point of everything ix desire, a 
craving which domiostes the whole being. Man is poo- 
sessed by x pamion, Inwardly and with all hia might he 
trains after its realization. That which is within him ian 
1 violent longing. This he expresses first of all by his 
attitude and his gestures, thus suggesting the move. 
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‘mente whereby the object of kis desire is to be pursued, 
He abo expresses it by bia utterance, even though the 
‘tounds be makes are but imitative; and it appears to him 
that by this means he is aiding the accomplishment of 
he thing he ardently desires, The mugic of gesture 
and of verbal expression speedily culminates in imitative 
agic. These amertions contain the cnence of the 
theory we have dealt with in greater detail in another 
‘work! We shall not return to analyses in which, atthe 
present time, we do not think there is anything to change, 
Bt itis now imperative for ue to supplement them. 
"Too great iesisteace could not be placed on the links 
that exist beoween the three kinds of magic. Look at 
‘men when they are playing a game of bowls, After 
‘aking careful cir, one of them sends the bowl along the 
turf, He keeps his eyes fixed on i, as though there were 
in his look some force that directed it. In proportion us 
it appronches itn goal, he Jeane forard to help it, if one 
dare my it, to resch the jack, and if it Jooks ax though it 
must miss, he inclines sideways as though making an 
fort to bring it back to he cight track. He behaves a8 
‘fhis muscular tention were boond to influence the bowl, 
conce it has left his hand. Quite cerssinly this bowler 
‘us neither examined his atizade nor the movements it 
involves. He docs not even surpect what he is doing. 
He acts unconsciously. Ef his attention were called 9 
‘his geatare, he would smile ; but this i owing to mental 
habits which are peculiar to him, to the rational sense 
of the abeurd which would immediately enter tis 
be Gren mp be anno 
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mind, The same gesture, however, curried through with 
the same passion by a man who bas not cultivated the 
critcal faculty and hat not even reached the stage of 
distinguishing precisely beeween self and noteelf, wil 
readily end by becoming an tabitusl practice, and the 
habitual practice, having become consciou, will develop 
into x belief. 

‘A few month ago some trevellers, with whom I am 
well acquainted, were motoring down the Val Ferre, in 
the direction of Courmayeur. Suddenly, they discovered 
‘that they had ao more petrol, and were some miles distant 
from the spot where they could obtain x fresh supply. 
Fortunately the slope was firly—though not too—ateep, 
and the car, after a vigorous push, weat along of itself, 
It proceeded quite normally, From tise to time, bow- 
lever, there was a alight ridge to be negotiated ; then the 
tar was allowed to descend at maximum speed and the 
dreaded uphill journey begen, Gredually the car slowed 
down; ite occupants wondered if t would reach the tap. 
‘They then concentrated their whole energy, and made a0 
effort similar to that which would have been needed for 
raising, aboving or dragging it along. Not one of the 
travellera was under the ilusion that he was realy helping 
the engine, but not one of them could have lazily abam- 
doned himself to the swing of the car as it rolled along 
‘with its uncless motor, and each occupant felt the neceasity 
which was stronger than be was—of making those 
utterly ineffectual muscular efforts. 

‘Not are such facts exceptional. “Ox a racctourse,” 
remarks M. Heart Delacroix, “ not only at the exciting 
‘moment when the horses reach the winning post, but 
throughout the varied forcunes of the race, the spectators 
ccncourage, by shouting and waving their arms, the hore 
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they have backed. Momentarily, indeed, they wo iden- 
‘iy themselves with the eforts of the horse that their 
shouts and gestures may be suid to be more than acts of 
encouragement ; for the time being they race with their 
hhorse, carrying him past the wincing-post, as does the 
Jockey. ‘They tre jockey, bows, aod acoooere all 
fone; the violence of their desire gives them the im- 
pression of power; for an instant there is in their mind a 
shadowy idea that they ate contributing to the horse's 
muccess. They are on the very threshold of magic. 
Other aspects of Iruman nature are doubtless to be 
considered. Without incurring the charge of what is 
called antl-intellectaalism, we agree with M. Bergson that, 
in its first stages, the intellect does not wo much zim at 
setling theoretical problems 3 at answering practical 
questions, Ie is with a view to action, that isto may, to 
arriving at results, that man began to study things. We 
are justified in asking ourselves if he is oot contiantly 
‘arrying about and radiating a preoccupation of this kind. 
He is less inclined to seck out the real nature of things 
than to discover what purpose they cen serve, Thus he 
ia induced to think that everything that manifests ieelf to 
‘him must affect the ordinary course of bis life and in- 
‘Ahence the events thet befill him, A comet appears 
within his vision : he will not be eager to know at it 
is in itself, but he wil insist on guessing why it makes its 
appearance. And as he is inclined to refer everything to 
‘ole wil be eget cacover what menage hs 
‘comet has for him. If we combine this tendency with 
the emotion which overcomes him in some particular 
circumstance, we chall note thatthe exsation preventa bint 
from trying to find any proportion between the fact, 
Serge ef re aes 
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whether great or insignificant, thet befulle bim, asd the 
pre-occupatioe, the fear or the hope, chet dominates him, 
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‘And here comes in another law, which Father Roure 
rightly meations: the law of least effort. We must be 
careful, along with ‘Th. Ribot, not to mistake for 
coonomy of effect. This later directly aids in constitut- 
ing science; italso results therefrom. Economy of effort 
leads to ax alleviation and a rational aimplifcation of 
‘meatal toll. The law of least efort, on the contrary, is 
the tendency to idleness,“ Thi tendency,” Ribot well 
says, "has ita end in itself. Its ideal is rest, and ica 
results are negative ; the nw of economy is x racane for 
the simplification of work, and its results are postive.” 
‘This dismtrous tendency is but too deeply rooted in man. 

When the noceatition of existence,” says Ferrero, 
‘compel im to act his brain working, man always seek 
10 do a9 little as possible; to employ the psychological 
method which gives him least fatigue. In a word, man 
seeks to solve the problem of existence by the means 
hich can most readily be found, without much work, 
even if the remedy ia fleeting, even if it complicates the 
‘evil it wan intended to dispel.”» 

Sti eaay to sce how this lew here operates, Man feels 
that he iz surrounded by many and mysterious forces. 
He i at grips with problems whose solution he does not 

and whose data he does not even distinguish : the 
facts, in the midst of which he is grievously torsed about, 
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elude his investigation. Amid the quichands of circum- 
‘tances which appear to make sport of him, and of hypo- 
theses which are dally being proved fuse, he experiences, 
‘sort of exuperation. As Father Roure says, he wants 
10 find something matesial to rest upon, a tangible surface 
fon which to lean. This nced gives rise to a belief which 
upplies that needed support, x halting place in the 
moving panorama of ideas. Suppote I am in the army, 
and a war is on. Whether [ confers the fact to myself 
‘oF not, I wonder ifT shall be kilied. “This is a thovght 
which’ canaot belp crowing my mind. Now, I hear it 
suid ell around that [ ran a great risk of being Killed iff 
hhave in my pocket a seven-bladed penknife, or if, on 
‘meeting a kuachback or a bandy-legged man, I beve not 
spat three times oo the ground, Again, T amt quite 
serioualy aswured that I have every chance of escepin 
death if I have faithfully followed the prescriptions of the 
prayer chain, if } am supplicd with « medal bearing the 
image of some particuler saint and the number 13, if 1 
Ihave on my person the letter written by the holy Virgin 
atthe city of Messing ifT wear on my finger a ring made 
of a nail, or 4 ring of wood, and on my watch chain 
amoall metal pig. “Here is something quite simple; 
says Father Roure, “ something that seo the mind at rest 
‘with lite trouble, doing away with endless investigations 
aod questionings. We must have assurances, xnswers to 
our doubts, When the nature of things denies them ro 
‘mao, since the iatter’s nature is to afc, he procures them 
for himself by the fictions he creates." 

‘We continually need to come to a decision, to make 
up our mind. Will every resolve be the remult of de- 
Tberation, made i accordance with strict reasoning, from 
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well criticized data ? It must be acknowledged that the 
rind will find this very tiring. Doubtless it will not 
admit it, but will readily content itself with upec- 
ficial reasons. Ie will base its decisions upon some 
‘motive which, in cold blood, it might Gnd absurd. But, 
10 it happens, this decision tas no disastrous consequence 
for the mind. ‘The absurd motive profits by thin fact. 
The individual imparts to others that which reroved 
‘his own doubt. Others thus accept what he tells chem, 
and the irrational idea, acocpted by « certain sumber of 
‘men, in endued, a8 2 result, with 4 value which continoes 
tw be illusory But which finds itself singularly enhanced. 

In many cases, the decision is left to some circum- 
stance which arises, apart from the will. Business men. 
relate that, happening to be considerably embarrassed, 
not knowieg whether they should strike some prrticular 
bargain, they have had recouree to what strangely ro- 
sembled the experiment of drawing the shortest straw, 
“If the person to whose house I am now going isin, I 
shall unkesitatingly conclude the bargain. If he is out, I 
shall make no attempt to see him agaic. Nothing farther 
vill be done.” Tkzow a man pervonally who, baving to 
make 2 decision afecting the whole of hie future career 
let os vay that he had to accept or refuse an f 
portant engagesient abroad-~was unable to decide 
‘whether it was his duty to etart a legal career in 
his own country or to serve it far away. Being strongly 
‘tempted to teject the invitation he had received, be 
decided not to leave but to settle down for good in 
native town. Hie took rooms, furnished them, placed 
notice om his door stating that he would see his clients 
from ten o'clock until noon. Evidently be had not made 
up bis mind even then, for while wating from ten o'clock 
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for problematical clients, he decided chat he would ocke 
his “orders ” according to the events of the morning. 
‘As no ene had rang his bel up to noon, the lawyer ac- 
coped thecal bed xv fg end 
ere are hones of cases in which it in practically im- 
pomsibleto foretell how things will turnout. Forinstance 
the necesity of making up one's mind often presents 
time, It aries unexpectedly, without the 
individual having been able to adapt himself to the 
circumstances. It brings kim to bay, forcing him to 
teach a decision and that withoot delay. Now, the in- 
dividual thus confronted with the disconcerting array of 
facts in, from the moral and intellectual point of views ia 
an altogether abnormal situation, excellently described by 
Father Roure 13 follows: “ Moreover, the spring of 
energy, by dint of having been bent, will now be relaxed. 
A certain machine-like clement has found its way into the 
perton’s habits. The determinations of the wil, also, 
tend to become mechanical, they will become relaxed in 
tone direction or another according to the pressure of 
some material fact, The wil must not be expected to 
intervene spontaneously and deliberately. It has na 
longer the strength (o order the reason to examine the 
direction tobe taken, ready to follow the direction judged 
te be he mee reenable | And then om erry se me 
‘ee how apparently the wisest prevision bas si 
and how the maddest audacity has succeeded. What is. 
the use of reflcting ? Is it not best to give up the 
struggle, to place oneself at the mercy of an incident of 
jch one is not the author, and ao decline all respon- 
sibility for the final event ? ” Father Gemelli quotes the 
cave of artillery men on reaching 2 croseway. Which 
path aball they cake? Te will be thet of which they 
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thought in the firs instance, or that on which they per- 
czive same particalar object”? 

‘Dealing with this matter, a friend of mine told me in 
confidence of & mental babit which is stronger in him 
then anything else. He canzot ote s railway timetable 
‘open ar any page—one that he hes not choseo—without 
‘uking bimclf: “Will there be on this page the mamas 
of three, four, or five towns where I have been ?"” If he 
finds this number of towns be experiences » sense of 
satisfucton. But ifthe page happeas to con ingle 
town where he has ever been, he feels somewhat uneayy. 
Not that be ha ceally consulted fate with regard to come 
puticular object, but the emotional phenomenon that 
takes place within hima is almost cructly identical wich that 
athich wonld come about if he really had consulted fate, 
He adds that itis not on this occasion only that he ex 

periences this emotional phesomenos. He feel 3 in = 
ret aeaber of forms, having, ant wee, 4 dioporion 
‘to make a kind of bet with himself as regards everything, 
and being somewhat perturbed whea he loses his bet. 
‘Note that thie maz allows himself to be in no way domi- 
natea by impressions of this kind, that it isa sort of game, 
in wich he takes pleasure without ataching the slightest 
importance to it or believing in the least that events will 
bbe determined by these chance happenings, that he is x 
scientist in the atritest meaning of the term, and that he 
confides this to me at en explanation how, in his o 
‘there wells up quite naturally in man an iznpulse 
taneous fatalism, of confidence in that which transcen 
petsoual reflection and the homan wil. — # 
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Jn all cases of this kind we observe an sociation 
between the idea of what one proposes ta do and the 
success of anather act which bears no relation ta that one 
thas in mind. Why doce this association come about ? 

‘Note, frst of all, that events seem to occur in st 
‘Truth to tell, this is nat invariably the case; indeed, it in 
far from being 30. Still, whereas isolated happenings 
interest us only through their real content, because of 
their actual importance, those that form part of sequence 
strike our attention also by reason of their very succession, 
A pervon who ix not a great letter writer, on receiving one 
letter in the courte of the day concerns himself only with 
the information thas conveyed ta him, If though 
searcely ever receiving one he receives two, each of them 
will doubtless prove interesting in itself, but he wil, ix 
addition, be struck by the unexpected arrival of two 
letters. " He will ay to himself: "* What « lot of letters 
in one day!” And it will veem quite natural that the 
series should not stop, and that, during this day when the 
post his been more than umually kind to him, he should 
receive a thied letter. Hence the probable origin of the 

ing "Never two without three.” The prycholo- 
igical origin ofthis is to be found in the kind of expectation 
evoked by the repetition of an event. It is not dificult 
to imagine inetances in which an emotional state in added 
on to the mere succession of phenomena. A person 
distuebed oace by a telephone call during his meal. This 
does not unduly move him. No sooner bas he sat down 
again than he is disturbed a second time. ‘This is de- 
cdedly becoming a nuisance ; ifoniy no third call follows, 
‘And be mutters to himself: “ON t it’s Bound te come |" 
Here, the ‘never two without three is suggested by 
dread of the third disturbance. Let us substitute for ax 
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incident of this kind, unimportane in itself, « real mis- 
fortune immediately followed by 2 second. This time 
the emotion is far more intense the well-known pro~ 
verb will come to one’s mind: “It never rains but it 
pours.” Moreover, the same remark may be suggested 
‘by many heppy events coming together or following. 
rapidly on the heels of one another. 

‘In the various series just considered, the happenings 
are of the same order. But can the same be said if ] have 
to connect a contemplated act, the difficulty of which 
troubles me, with another act which, of itself, has no in 
portuee wtatoorer foe me? There geeet no ned fo 
give up the attempt. A man tells me chat when he is 
‘out in the street and preoccupied, about something, be 
‘walks, without thinking, on the edge of the footpath, and 
‘takes care not to step on the interstices of the fags that 
form their edge. Should he come to the end of the path, 
having done this successfully, be fecls a certain sense of 
eatisfaction, not intense in itself and meaning nothing t0 
im. All the same, this petty satisfaction does really 
exist! The same feeling comes about if, by a kind of 
‘mental pastime, the ides enters his head to reach the end 
ef the tuotpeth afer an odd oc an even momber of 
steps. ‘The satisfaction experienced—or the contrary 
of this satisfaction—coincides with his preoccupied state 
‘af mind, It calours this preoccupation in a certain way, 
and, in fortunate cases, mitigates it* It seems ax though 
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failures and ancoessee roust constitute verite: will not 
success in what was no more than a mental pastime con- 
finae inte the more serious step he is sbout to take? 
This ia whet makes a kind of bridge between actiont 
which, in reality, have 20 connection with one another, 
and gives rise to the idea of a half serious, half-playful 
method of, 40 to speak, interrogating the future. The 
kind of wager one makes with oneself has no definite 
object in view. It is what might be called an experiment 
“for finding out.” In a matter of no importance, you 
want “ to find out” whether you will have any luck or 
not. Automatically the information is transferred to 
another domain. An association in set up betwoen the 
succens of am act carried out with the sole object of din 
covering whether one would fail ot not, and the idea of 
what one really purposes to do, Success in onc caso 
affords the hope that it will be reproduced in the act 
contemplated, One eurmises 2 connection which must 
rot be brokes, and hence comes the idea that failure 
produces failure, and that euccees likewise produccs 
success. 

Aswociations of this kind depend more strictly upon 
the emotional condition of the subject. Even a vague 
maxiety encourages and makes them almost isreistible, 
‘The fact is that, in cerein case, they help the individual 
tm recover what he most lacks—his mental equilibrium, 
Every success facilitates the restoration of this balance, 
every failure imperils it. MM Pge ame te ce of 
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fot being ahogether free from apprehension, was taking 
his urual walk: “On arcving sear the place where be 
‘was accustomed to stop, he was about to retrace his steps 
before having reached the exact spot, when he felt com- 
pelled to go right to the end, Gfty metres farther, in order 
to ensure the gucceas of the lecture, a> if 4 shortening of 
his walk were lible to spoil is luck. 

“The drexd lest some particular event may take place 
‘compromises that mental equilibrium which iv necesary 
for the performance of something difficult. An anxious 
‘nua, therefore, wil da anything t0 remove tis dangerous 
fear. A relationship is set up between the image of what 
Ire dreads and bis ffart to remave thie fear; ming to & 
‘confusion of ideas he thinks the efort to remove the fear 
will prevent the thing he dreads.“ One Sunday after- 
afternoon,” remarked & very intelligent womas, “ when 
descending the E:fel ‘Tower in the lit—which was 
packed with peaple—T auddenly began to think of the 
‘consequences if an accident were to dash the lift and its 
‘human freight isto space. Terrified that wach » thought 
hal entered my head, and dreading Jest it igh couse thar 
‘very acident, | began vigorously to repel it, and did not 
recover tay peace of mind until I considered it suficiently 
remote from my mind to prevent all danger, Similar 
fears sili besct me, though less strongly, in connection 
with the chimney being on fre for instance, a calamity 
which I take care not to bring about by thinking of it.”* 
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‘Do we not know people who, keenly desirous that the 
weather shall be Gne, will refrain, in spite of lowering 
loods, from taking an umbrella, for fear lest they seem, 
to imagine that it will rai, and 20 cause the rain to fll ? 
‘Others, on the contrary, will take their umbrellas with 
them, under the idea that the threatening downpour will 
bbe mischievous enough to render their action useless, 
‘Aad onc of the origins of these irrational practices in 
‘inaply the recollection of emotions experienced : at one 
time the annoyance of having taken an umbrella and 
hheving been needlessly prudent, at another that of having 
anticipated fine weather and caught the downpour, Ie 
‘there any great difference betwecn all these spontaneous 
‘practices and the idea that we are Asunted by some spirit 
of teasing mischief that plays us tricks? Animism is en 
cour track. 











Tc appears 28 though we had now reached the very 
threshold of magic. Is it possible to go further and 
attempt to cross this threshold? A seties of definite 
observations invites us to take this stcp. Here are two, 
“When walking along « fagged pavement," says a very 
<diviegude young lady to me, * if 1 amable, without altering 
‘my usual pace, to kick x oma] stone on toa Bag mentally 
fied upon beforehand, and the stone rolls to the very 
spot at which I had aimed, I see in the fact x good omen. 
If, when croming a street and a motor-caris approaching, 
T cam reach the opposite footpath without the car having 
overtaken me, I also conclude that the matter in the suc- 
ese of which I am interested will turn out well—or that 
‘my day will be a pleasant one.” Another lady tells me 
of the experiment ahe scarcely ever fils to make whenever 
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not being aliogether free from apprehension, was taking 
‘his usual walk: “On arriving near the place where he 
‘was accustomed to stop, be was about to retrace his steps 
before having reached the exact spot, when he felt com 
pelied to go right to the end, Sfty metres Further, in order 
‘to ensure the success of the lecture, as if x shortening of 
‘hia wall were lible to spoil is Iuck."”* 

‘The dread lest some particular event may take place 
‘compromises that mental equilibrium which ie necessary 
for the performance of something dificult. An anxious 
‘man, thercfore, will do anything to remove this dangerous 
fear. A telationthip is set up between the image of what 
hhe dreads and his efore to remove this fear; owing to & 
‘confusion of idcas be thinks the effort to remove the fear 
vill prevent the thing he dreads.“ One Sunday after- 
afternoon," remazked a very intelligent woman, "when 
fescending the Eiffel Tower in the lift—which was 
packed with people—I suddenly began to think of the 
‘convequences if an accident were to dash the lift and its 
‘numan freight into space, ‘Terrified that mich a thought 
hhad entered my head, and dreading lest it might couse thas 
‘very accident, | begaa. vigorously to repe it, and did not 
recover my peice of mind until I considered it suficently 
remote from my mind to prevent all daoger. Similar 
fears still beset me, though less sxrongly, in connection 
with the chimney being ox fire for instance, a calamit 
cthich [ take caro not to bring sbout by thinking of it 
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‘Do we not know people who, keenly desirous chat the 
weather shall be fine, will refrain, in spite of lowering 
clouds, from taking an umbrella, for fear lest they seem 
‘to imagine that it will rain, and so cause the rai to fall? 
‘Others, on the contrary, will take their umbrellas with 
them, under the idea that the threatening downpour will 
be mischievous enough to render their action useless. 
‘And one of the origins of thee irrational practices is 
simply the recollection of emotions experienced : at one 
time the xnaoyance of having taken a5 umbrella and 
having been needleatly prudent, at mother that of having, 
anticipated fine weather and caught the downpour. Ie 
there any great difference between all these spontaneous 
practices and the idea that we are heunted by some spirit 
of teasing miachief that plays us tricks? Animism is on 
our track. 








Is appears a6 though we had now reached the very 
threshold of magic. Is it postible to go further and 
attempt to croms this threshold? A series of definite 
‘obuervations invites us to take this step. Here are two. 
“When walking slong s flagged pavement," says a very 
sdvinguie young lady to me,” if am able, without altering 
zy usual pace, to kick « small stone on toa Hag mentally 
fixed upon beforchand, and the atone rolls to the very 
spot at which I had aimed, I see in the fact a good omens 
1s, when crossing a street and a motor-car is approaching, 
ean reach the opposite footptth without the car having 
overtaken ime, T also conchade that the maticr in the suc- 
eae of which I am interested will turn out well—or that 
‘my day will be a pleasant one.” Another Indy tells me 
‘of the experiment she scarcely ever fails to make whenever 
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she finds herself in dificult or embarraning cream- 
stances: She lights a gas warmer, then, with the match 
she has just been using, she atterspax to light a spirit lamp 
some distance away. If the match goes out before this 
thas been succeesflly achieved, the state of disquiet con- 
‘tinea if the lamp is lit, her uneasiness is replaced by 
mental tranquility. 

‘The two ladies in question are perfectly well-balanced 
individuale, They show no signs of eufering from psych- 
thenis, both bear heary family, even. social, responsi- 
tie, are trustworthy advisers, and have on all eround 
‘a grearand even soothing infuence. These two incidents, 
hhawever, of which they told me, bave led me to wonder 
iff in other individuals far less advanced morally and 
{ncellectoally, that which in them is exceptionnl—and ix 
probably so in many other normal persons—dots not take 
place far more frequently and with great intensity. 
‘Would it not be possible to find, in casen where peychs- 
‘thenis actually exists or is threatening, acts that are 
genuine obsestioas and that assume the aspect of rites 
ich itis impossible to neglect ? 

‘May zot the starting poine of magic dwell in the pre= 
cautionary spasmodic movements observed in patients, at 
some or other stage of thet illness? For instance, we have 
the case of priest, who is intelligent and cultured, but 
suffering from moral depression. He consults a doctor, 
‘who carefully questions him upon all the symptoms of 
‘his malady and Snally discovecs « habit which the priest 
‘hed not mentioned at frat, so unimportant had it seemed 
to him. ‘This paticat is unable, wien he comes across a 
hole of any size in the street, t prevent himself from 
feeling a sort of physical uncasiness, from which he regu- 
larly frees himself by walking round the oie three 
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‘iment Tn other patents, this phenomenon may armume 
‘themont varied aspects, Butin all cases there i greater or 
eas aniety which the individual ends by doing something 
three, seven, or nine times. What is the reason of the 
part played by these Egrures, 3, 7, and 9, #0 often found 
{in tuagical operations ? What are the mysterious causes 
(Gr its spontaneous appearance in. act that have ceetainly 
rot been suggested by any tradition, and which the ind 
vidual has re-invent on bis own accout ? 

Should we not compare with the dread of having to 
deal with occult powers the irresistible aversion felt by 
certain patients to touching door handles? Many hypo- 
theses have been sdvanced to explain this phenomench, 
‘which varies between simple hesitation before a door to 
bbe opened and the utter impossibility of making the 
neccesary action’ How can one help also observing the 
‘dread oF repulsion felt by so many subjects in the presence 
of knives or bodkins pointed at them ? Confronted with 
the phenomena of inhibition or with others inspired by 
this kind of picus horror, how can ont help thinking of 
numerous facts encountered cverywhere 7“ There is 
pricey king to the north of Zeagwib, in Buems, revered 
bby the Sochs as the highest spiritual and temporal 
‘authority, into whose house no weapon or cutting inetri- 
ment may be brought. This rale may perhaps be 
ie wny of ra ithe ok woes De J Yao wraia 
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eaphined by 4 custom observed by vatious peopics after 
death ; they refrain from the use of sharp icstrumentx 
10 Tong an the ghost of the deceased is supposed to be 
‘nea Hest they should wound it,... After a death the 
Roumaniass of Trassylraie are careful not to leeve a 
Annife lying with a sharp edge uppermost 90 long as the 
corpae remaina inthe house “or else the soul willbe forced 
to ride on the blade.’ For seven days after a death, the 
‘corpse being still in the house, the Chinese abstain from 
the use of Knives and accdles, and even of chopsticks, 
cating their food with their fingers... The Innit 
hunter, who has hed a hand in the killing of « white 
sehale .. 1 wot allowed to do any work forthe next four 
days, that beang the tee daring which the shade or ghost 
of the whale ia supposed to stay with its body. At the 
same time, 20 one in the village say we any sharp or 
pointed instrument for fear of wounding the whale’s 
shade, which is believed to be hovering iavisible in the 
atighbouchood. Whoever cuts a whale's body sith an 
fron axe will ie. Todeed, use ofall irom instruments is 
forbidden inthe vilage ducing these four day 

T will quote one more example of precautionary rpa 
‘modic movements, with reference to a doctor whom it 
‘would be absurd to regard as il, He ia a prominent 
member of hie proferion and is in great demand by his 
colleagues for consultation purposes. This man is very 
farsighted and bis critical facultien are well 
Now, ever since he was boy, he has had the habit of 
performing a certain action without which be would not 
be altogether himself, would not feel postemed of his 
‘mental powers 4nd would be unable to make up bit mind 
bout anything, Once this astion has been performed 
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he is free from all mental discomfort. He must touch 
with his hand in « cereain way—by prewing sgsinat the 
door frame first che palm, or rather the ball of the thumb, 
and thea the Singers, He would never eater «sick room 
without going through this kind of rte. Onc day, when 
he fele anzious about 4 clinical case, one of hit couftires 
taw him leave the room under some pretext or other and 
touch the door-fame, without giving the impression that 
he was doing #0, Immediately he recovered hia mental 
alertness and acumen. If this doctor had been afflicted 
with peychastheaia one can gueas the importance this rite 
‘would have had for him, 

Here is a case in which this malady is well developed, 
‘The subject of ic isa fine fellow, sisty-three yours of age, 
of « fidgery and conscientious disposition. As a result 
of overwork tia side of his character became accentuated, 
" Hee fecls,” sayy Pierre Janet, “ that be needs to be re- 
ssmured, and, with this object in view, thinks it suficient 
if ho distincdy pronounces x certin sentence. ‘This 
tentence, for the time being, rune as follows: * Muste't 
ay attention, let's have dincer, we'll wre after,’ This 
seems a very simple phrase. He is convinged that he 
‘would be cured, if he could utter it perfectly a single time, 
but it would have to be ssid distinctly, careFlly, and 
convincingly, and the poor fellow is always haunted by 
the feeling that he has not said it properly, that he bas 
fot been reasmused, has not had suficient fut, in what 
he was saying. He does not confine himself to repeating 
the ritual phrase over and over again. Hie seeks to vary 
‘the conditions under which he eays it, in order to reach. 
perfection; he goes into a coraer af his room, fret sitting, 
then standing, then kxeeling; he goes down into the 
cellar, cometines carrying « light, sometimes in the dark, 
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Hee forces his wife ta accompany him, to listen whether 
he is saying the phrase properly, or to utter it simal- 
‘taneously with himself. ‘Then he solemnly articulates 
‘the words * Mustn't pay attention, let's have diones, we'll 
‘ee fe,’ and again climbs the stair, chough in despair; 
for in opite of bis wife assuring him that he pronounced 
the words perfect, he has not felt that they were well 
‘epokea.’"? Is it absurd to suppose that here we have the 
rigia of the confidence repoted in ceremonial words for 
the recovery of one's mental balance ? 

Other patients are poaseated with a manis for omens, 
oaths, and pacts, Sometimes a striking creator something, 
they are doing acquires « prophetic quality: “Tf Touch 
thin objec” saye a woman patient, “my mother will 
succumb to her illness.” “IE skip this word,” aays the 
tarot woman when reading, it will be an evil action, and 
hal be punished fori: seisfornine wil befall my sisters, 
and all on account of me.” Sometimes these petieats 
promise themselves thet they will do something in onder 
to make themselves capable of doing something else.* 
Unless} do my reading over agen,” says one, I 8 
hat I will not go out with my sister this afteraoon 
This mania may aasurme every iagingble form, Afterall, 
it amounts to the necensity of regarding an action in which 
‘one succeeds or to which one subcnits as the vign of events 
which one must expect, or the power to accomplish that 
which, wrongly or rightly, seems dificult In the former 
case, it i realy the outline of x method of divination, of 
ain augural sign; in the later, iti the undertaking to do 
cone thing in order to obtain another: how can we help 
regarding there as the primary indications of those sites 
which, at bottona, are campacts? 
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‘These patients have cecourse to defensive methods 
‘which are mostly directly related in kind tothe obsearion 
from which they sufer. This has been proved by Pitres, 
and Régis. The latcer Snds it mainly among thor 
obsessed by a temptation to uccrlege or by some scruple, 
“With much people,” he says, “ every obsessing temptae 
tion it opponed by a swift and antagonistic gespure of 
piety (signa of the cross, geaufezions, mental or verbal 
Braye tic) At other tine the action i» penery 
defensive one, vaguely applicable to all obsession 
instance, x steong siga of repudiation, a frows, a 
‘twisting of the Hips, whistling, expectoration, napping 
the fingers, tapping the foot, tke repetition of x word oF 
4 igure, the object being to secure inumunity, These 
actions ‘are not altogether involustary, and, strictly 
‘peaking, could not all be clamed as spasmodic tic, Stil, 
oper from the Bethe meat of thomas pontine end 
automatic, the reat, though perhaps deliberate at tbe 
beginning, cease to bev, eter «shorter or longer period 
of time, by their very repetition." * 

‘The facts just related, which are observed in the cate 
of those suffering from obsessions, are not complicated. 
They ate of the sume nature, though singultrly more 
detailed in hone aficted with the mani for persecution, 
Here the means of defence become far more varied and. 
compler. There is only the embarrassment of choice, 
‘Note the method employed by a person who regards him- 
cE as pursued by the devil. ‘To rid oneself of him, 
De. Vinchon tells me, and reduce him to « kind of im- 
ppotence, the devil's portrait is made, though not xayhow 
the image is embroidered on ¢ piece of cloth, The pe~ 
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secated individual has the impression thet by Gxing the 
image in thread, movement on the part of the original in 
‘made impossible, and so there is protection from perro 
ution at his hands, Unfortunately the protection is only 
‘momentary; but when the persecution is remumed, re- 
course is again bad to the same spatem of defence. 
Others, who arc obsensed by the image of the black mans, 
et thenaselves free, momentarily a all events, by sketch- 
Jing the scene, the vision of which is haunting them. 
Other, and these are mostly wormen, make themselves x 
doll which they bide under their clothes and catty 
bout as & protecting fetish. Others, finally, have 1e- 
rourse, now to warts which they repeat or to actions 
‘which they perform, now to both words and actions at 
‘once. When they ezipley the spoken language, the word 
~or collection of words—asrames in their mouth the 
appearance of an exorcism or an incantation, and hes the 
full significance of the latter for the victim. Sometimes 
itin an exclamation, an oath ; occasionally a whole phrase, 
a kind of formula, that is recited in a certain tone of woice 
‘which never varies, A woman patient will repeat without 
stopping : “ Five fves are twenty-fve; I am the queen 
of France Zazi imprisoned in the Salpttritre." Another 
contents herself with levelling a hyrun at her persecutore, 
which she sings over and over again. “I noticed,” 
‘Séglas, “ xnother patient who, in order to defend him- 
elf against his enemies and to place hisaself in touch with 
limaginary protectors, would whistle for houry ata stretch 
‘tune which he had bimself composed, and which I was 
able to jot down. This he did while walking ia « par- 
7 lg Maan de ce me Le Mids madres, Auge od 
Repeat ME 
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‘These patients generally try to discover new and ex 
(taordinary turns of speech, putting into everything they 
any 4 degree of confidence that ig in direct ratio with ite 
strangeness. ‘They delight ia arvangiog words in such 
1 way a8 to form sentences impossible to understand and 
which thus assume quite a cabalistic form, They often 
endesvour—this is the case with onomatomaniace—to 
nullify, by repetting certain words, the evil. induence 
Which they ateibuce to ceresin ethers, 

sho never heard the words: “ Friday, 
thirteen,” without counteracting their effect by uttering 
other words : “ Saturday,” " good fortune,” * fourteen.” 

In numerous cases, it is by mimicry that the necessity 
of defending himself finds expreasion in the pationt, A 
pessocuted myttic protects herself against her imaginary 
enemien by means of repeated signs of the cross and 
cabalistic gestures. Another, haraned by « mysterious 
boeing wham she names Zepiisim and accuses of electri- 
fying her, pricks her akin with 2 long pin, and places the 
point of a nail in hee ears and mouth and before her eyes. 
“A persecuted women whom 1 noticed,” again relates 
Ségian, “ was accustomed each night, before retiring, to 
remove the bed-<lothes. Then she put e plate on the 
attrem, and on it set 2 candlestick containing « candle 
stuck with pins which fell into the plate ax the candle 
‘burned itself out. The object of this practice was to 
drive away evil spirits.”* 

‘That which proves of interest in all these cases is not 

















element with which ic is almoat invariably accompanied : 

aan effort of the subject to free himself from what troubles 

‘Bim, The obsession from which bc suffers eppeara to 
Shee RE 
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‘im, in some way, 28 1 forcign body that bas taken up ita 
abode within bimself, ons, perhaps, which doce not suc- 
ceed in wholly overrunning him, but which he is unnble 
capel. He then sceks same means of defence, and the 
‘method he thinks of has no other abject than to drive out 
the intruder, or, if preferred, to replace a state of obsession 
by some other sate of cansciousness, This iv exactly 
‘what happens, though on afar larger scale, in the cate of 
the" persecuted.” —‘Thene also begin to rely on a" tick" 
to drive away that which hannts them. Whether eleneer 
tary aud semi-conscious, or complex and symtematic, must 
not these means of defence be regarded as the origin of 
many magical rites? Tt may be that, in certain casey 
they lick informative originality, This happens, for 
instance, when the individual—pechaps not altogether 8 
rare occurrence—tas obtained his means of defence fram 
some conjuring book which be bas procured from ont or 
other of those charlatans who swarm around us and keep 
alive, for their own ends, all rorts of superstitions. But 
the cases are ail moce frequent in which these practices 
reveal no trace of learning nor the isBuence of any book 
ortradicion. ‘The behaviour of the individual is that of 
any living being endeavouring to resist the causes that 
‘weaken and destroy him, and above all thet cause him 
suffering. He then himself invents the methods to which 
the has recourse. And in hus case we witness the birch 
‘~ot nither the redicovery—of methods which contina- 
ally reappear, millenium after millenium. One of the 
crigina of magic would seem to Lie i those mental fnc- 
tions, deviations of which are studied by peychiatrints, 
Te is reveated to us in and through the malady which, 
Ribot informs us, i "an experimentation of the subtlest 
order, instituted by nature herself in well defined circam- 
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stances and by processes which human art has not got at 
its disposal.” 

‘Tis manin in adults for omens and compacta which 
‘wo have just been describing, was found by M. Pierre 
[Janet in a child of twelve : She appears,” he says, “to 
have simple spasmodic tics: she shakes her head sbrapely 5 
she walks slowly, taking care not to step upon che inter- 
sticen between the flags on the pavement. Theae tica, 
however, are accompaniod by various mental ponderings 
which make her very unhsppy. Each one of her gestures 
is accompanied by 4 long sequence of thought : * If she 
Hee rere ‘ad! sbowl da wae x weak if 
ube docs not count the Sage properly, she wil go to bell 
if ohe bas looked sideways as she walks along the wtreet, 
it in a presage of death, etc.’"” Such a case as this makes 
us wonder if what we bave attempted to analyse in the 
Adule is not actually eristent germinal in the child, and 
‘whether, ia studying the origins of magic, attention should. 
not be paid to that which is faintly outlined ic the early 
‘years of busnan existence. 

‘Many psychologists have already dealt with this idea, 
“Children,” remarks M. Leuba, “ often amuse thes 
selves by iaficting prohibitions and enforcing therm by 
‘threats of punishment: ‘If you do thas" they say, * this 
‘will happen to you.’ Asa rule, the abet und the this have 
no logical connection with each other; the child is not 
thinking of any particular force or any special agent who 
would administer punishmest. From this point of view, 
it i important to remember that what some particular 
person dots in « spitt of fin or make-belicf is frequently 
taken teriously by some other person, independently of 
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all empirical verifcation. A litilo girl of seven heard 
tome one say that, if you Silled a snail, rin would fall 
toon afterwards, ‘She at once accepted ¢hio statement, 
and it was impowible, by appealing to her reavon, to 
dive tha idea out of Ber mind. Who knows how suany 
absurd supersstions of che savages come about in the 
same way | It seems Wkely thet eany of the command- 
rmentn precautions, tod prescriptions which the savage 
indicts upon himself have had this otigia ; indeed, 
there in often no logical connection whatsoever between 
forbidden ot prescribed acts and the object to be 
stained.”"* 

In 1896, the year ix which the frst dition of Leuba's 
‘work appeared in America, Jeroes Sully observed the 
following interesting fact: 2 Eile girl thought that by 
making her hair tidy ske would prevest the wind from 
blowing. The wind rompled her hei, from which she 
concluded that by arranging ber hair she could stop the 
wind ‘Since the wind whistles, the very fact of whizling 
is capable of producing the wind 2? 

More recently, M, Jean Piaget thought thet we ought 
to ry to discover, in more detailed and systematic feshion, 
whather the rough outline of what we find in the adult 
may not exiat in the child, Tt seemn a pregnant idea, 
tod the lagu wil ae fl weal fh my Tir 
lead us to curious discoveries. M. Piaget's great merit 
consists in having applied to this idea is micthods of 
patient obtervation and experimental investigation, We 
‘wil examine the problem on our own xccount. 

‘An asociation must akweys inevitably be setup between 

2 ba Pea ds Peed roe, pp sone. CF sid pe ty 
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the fact which helps us to will and the act of woliton itself, 
‘Without noticing it, one comes to tke for granted a bond 
of causality between this fact and the act which follows 
it, Iraperceptibly one gradually acquires confidence in 
the efficacy ofthat to which one has appealed for encour- 
sagement in order to make up one’s mind. This gradual 
procens begine with the child itself. It ia not be who can 

‘but adults distinctly remember what they 
happened to do in childhood. It is ail the more interest= 
ing to note thia when they relate it with « amile and 
without attaching the slightest importance to it at the 
peesent time. “When Iwas young,” says one person, 
“in going to school 1 had to follow a jong footpath, 
omamented with « lozenge pattern made from litle 
pebbles. I practised passing methodically from one 
Tozenge to another, When I had some particular wish 
‘or project on band, I was more expecially careful, And 
if Treached the end of the path without missing « lozenge, 
I regarded the fact a8 a sign of probable success for my 
‘wish or project.”* A lady relates: " When my brother, 
my suter, and myself were children and took train 10 
‘Normandy, we never fuiled to take up out postion in the 
corndor. We vied with one another as to who should 
be the frst to see some particular object: 1 cow for 
instance. He or she would be sure to be lucky in any 
holiday plans that might be made.” 

‘Methods employed to reassure oneself ay vary con- 
siderably, Generally they consist of some action that 
‘seers difficult to aceomplish. Success then appears a5, 
‘an encouragement. A lady tells me the following recal- 
Jettions of her childhood: “When quite emall, I r- 
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member phying games of ‘mental wagers,” if I may thus 
‘express my meaning. One form these wagers took hea 
remained in my memory. We lived in « house set back 
from the road from which it was scparated by x somewhat 
lrg coor. When gong home aT onege om 
the street, T ung the gate of the court-yard wide open 
and began to run as fast a9 1 could, vaying to myself 
“Tf Leach the end of the yard before the gate thuts, 
everything will go well; I shall bave good marks, mother 
veil let me read for an hour, etc, On the other hand, if 
 doo’t reach it in time, things will go badly with me. 
T shall bave bad marks, I shall fal il, [ ahall dic, etc." 
‘Long sfterwacds I was surprised to find that thia mental 
trick wan still there, though ia a considerably modified 
form. In attempting to cross « bury street I sometimes 
‘ack myself; ' Sbalt T reach that spot before yonder cat 
reaches it?" 

‘Does it frequently happen that many children nightly 
‘experience the fear of death, either their own or that of 
their parents? This is M. Piaget’s opinion, but many 
doctors whom I hare consulted dispute it. It would 
appear to be a point which merits more thorough inves- 
tigation, One thing at all events is certain : cates of 
wunreasoaing fear in the dark are sot infrequent, The 
‘uses of this phenomenon are numerous, some of them 
‘undoubtedly concern the responsibilty for children in- 
curred by those in charge of them. To drive away their 
fear, many have recourse to one and the same method 
“Whee I had one of those frights,” says one witness, 
“'T began to count, having in mind the idea that if I 
reached some particular Sgure which I had chosen be- 
forehand before anything happened, 1 no longer had 
anything to fear, ‘To reassure myself thoroughly, 1 
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‘would begin the process several times, and, if it succeeded 
cach time, the sense of tervor wan dispelled." 

Similarly, may not the anthropocentric fnalism always 
found in the adult at the origin of so siany beliefs here 
its starting point, its frst manifestation, in the attitude 
which as a ewe the child very willingly assurce towards 
the world ? 

M. Alfred Binet and M. Ti. Simon have taught us 
that children define everything by the use to which ic is 
ppt and M, Piaget has confirmed this view, as the result 
of the questions he has asked many children. To them 
the sun “is for warming us,” the rivec “is for giving ww 
water,” the rain is for watering the plants,” or “ is for 
leaning ths street” the wind “ is for driving the boats 
slong.” or “for making cloude come,” etc, etc. ‘The 
conclusion drawn by M. Piaget from this observation, 
which he regards as never-faling, is that the combination 
of this self-cer‘tediness with this absolute finalism, Toads 
the child to soive along certain lines the question of ori 
He imagines quite naturally that what exists in vicw of 
tome particular object has been made with the intention 
of staining this abject. He knows only men who are 
capable of making objects that have or have not some 
particular purposo—especially those that bave, The 
wind, for Inaace, bat fs—or Bele pupa 
origin. Teis abo explained by saying 
feeioaun who blows a great del entre 
tyes the whole of nature is made for us, if nature partici 
pates in human activity and finality, it is natural that the 
question of crigin should be solved in an artifcialist 
dense. Nature is made by man to the extent to which it 
4s made for man. 
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Tia artichatiom, on which M. Piaget insits very 
intorestingly, thanks to the Szalizm by which it ix mup- 
plemented, cats a somewhat unexpected light upon the 
‘unthropocentric preoccupation which is assuredly at the 
‘origin of many beliefs found everywhere in tankind, 
meng civilized a8 well s uncivilized peoples, 


‘Why should we not look to the child forthe explanation 
of a fact which plays an enormous sbie in the history of 
religions and above all in magical processes, «fact that is 
also well known ¢o historians and etbrologist, but which, 
hhowever well known it may be, seems to present a big 
pproblem in paychology ? We have alceady noted the 
Importance of words, especially that of names, To por 
emt the maine of an object ia, many people believe, to be 
Jn a condition to act upon and through it. How are we 
to accauat for this belief? M. Piaget ia right in main- 
‘ining that this nominal realinm makes its frat appearance 
in the child. We alto are of the opinion tbat it begins 
there. 

It may be that the child at fist regards the name as & 
sieaple attribute of the thing. He is interested in 
newly discovered connection between the thing and che 
sword by which i a designated. Bat when, pointing to 
some abject, he begiss to ask the question : What's 
that?” and whes, in asking this question, he demands the 
name of the object to which he points, there appears 2 
anew tendency : that of ssigaing to al reality «eymbolical 
ubsteute? 

Tea spr of ‘re ha eed oc de 
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A litte attentive observation should suffice to convince 
‘one that the child, when uttering the name of an object, 
thinks that he is penetrating into the very easence of that 
object and is obtaining « real explanation. No moner i 
he mupplied with the name than he is satisfed, The 
problem ia now, for bim, non-existent; there is a close 
relationship between the name and the thing named. 
‘The name reveals the thing. Things heve always had 
their names and each of thera has only one. That which 
Is no name is nomeristent ; itis even inconceivable. 
“Uf all chat children need to do,” says M, Piaget “is 
to look at things in order to see their names, we must by 
‘no means imagine that they regard the mame ax being 
inscribed, a3 it were, on the thing, What must be suid 
fn that, co them, the name forms part of the essence of the 
thing... But we must at once add that, to these chil 
the essence of the thing is not a concept, itis the 
thing itself, ‘There is utter confusion between the 
thought and the things of which one thinks. ‘The name 
is consequent in the object, not xs Iabe) gummed pon 
it, but as an invisible characteristic.” 

In proportion as the child develops, he is no longer 
interested in individual worda, but in thoee combinations, 
of words which constitute narratives or formulas, A 
Tine gil af two and 2 hulf ie seated at table with bee 
grand-parents. Previous to the meal, the grandfather 
fegulaily eays grace. The child listens, opening her eyes 
‘wide. You feel that she would like to say something. 
iehnganet ord pote ts comcona an 
Gar Foe pa). pera 
Ey aE oy ane poe Pras mete ease ye 
pede ped ie 
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‘One day, ah can 0 Inger rt the emptaton, abd 

“Grandfather, what is that you stid in your 
me? ‘The grandfather explains bis ection in simple 
and homely language: “ When you are given some- 
thing, you sey thanks; I am now thanking Him who 
ives us this good bread, and gives you youre too.” 
‘The child Fatens; it is clear that sbe understands, but 
after a few minutes she asks the eame question again: 
“What ia it that you atid in your plate?” ‘The grand- 
father explains once more, endeavouring to make his 
ill clearer. Inperturbably the child insiato: 
it that you tad in your plate?” ‘The answer 
tw the puzzle is not complicated. The child has under- 
stood the explanation given, but that is not sufficient for 
ber what she wants isthe formula, even thoug’s she does 
hot waderstazd all the words. 

It is clearly in the child, then, that we detect in its 
rudimentary state the faith that men repose in words, and 
the importance they attribute to them. But perbyps it 
is well, for the understanding of what takes place in this 
Title creature who is 90 often a mystery to ob to note a 
few characteristics of the adults intellectual and moral 
phrslogaamy. Here isan aphasia, a victimof the War. 
‘He has partially lost the memory of words; more par 
ticularly, he no longer knows the names of colours. He 
recognises quite well that a colour placed before his eyes 
is “violetcoioured ” or “ cherry-coloured,” but he can 
say neither red, nor grees, nor yellow, etc.” ‘These words 
uttered in his presence awake no memory whatsoever in 
him. He is requested to point out something yellow. 
He repeits the word, vainly endeavouring to ascertain 
what it means. But if he is asked to pick out ¢“ Iemaon- 
coloured” object, he finds it, apparently without much 
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ficalty. Confronted with a packet of worsted threads 
of various colours, and invited to pick out thoee of the 
sameshade, though more orleas dark, he cannot understand 
hat is being asked of him, He declares that all these 
colours are different; be cannot distinguish between 
‘them, All that he succeeds in doing is to bring together 
those of the same intensity, although different in shade, 
“What else docs this meas,” writes M. Séchebaye, 
“ chan that the rBle of words isto allow us to form general 
ideas for ourselves? ‘They are the basis of ausocstions 
of ideas and of groupings which we make ourselves of 
receive ready-made from the community. Red is the 
sum total of what we are accustomed to call ed, and itis 
by the help of the wocds we have been able to acquire 
that we compare and bring together all the red objects 
‘that make up our abstract notion of red. If che basis of 
the words and ofthe associations of things with the words 
happens to be lacking, we are bewildered, we ne longer 
seo any but particular cases, and our attempts & create 
anew abetracts fal for the most part.” This does not 
‘mean that the general idea does sot exist previous to the 
word which indicates it. “* The word," adds our corre- 
apondent, "is the new fact which enables the faculty of 
ideation to develop its full effect, Iti inthis sense that 
the word upholds the idea. It is thus that first 
machine, however imperfect, has been the starting-point of 
mechanical progress. The frst locomotive is unimagin- 
able in that shapeless and obscure predecessor. So are 
out philosophical and scientific ideas when confronted 
with the first words stammered by cien.”” 

‘But would it be absurd to judge, by the mental dis. 
corder that shows itself in a man strickes with aphesie, of 
the kind of joy which a child experiences —withaut being 
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swrare of it when his vocabulary becomes eariched with 
freah words? ‘The aphasiac is overwhelmed by the 
crowd of impressions he is unable to clastfy. ‘The child 
Iba the vagus, though potent, feling, when acquiring 
words, that he is fathoming and dominating the reality 
of things. 

Is faith in the eficacy of words explained by what bas 
Just been auld ? Tt dors not appear to be #0, The im- 
portance of words is one thing; faith in the virue of 
‘words ia another. Where must we lock for it origin ? 
Doubtless in the most primitive experience of cause and 
flect that the child is enabled to make. Before 
able to make anything with his band, he Jiscovere that 
hhc can act by crying. An association is speedily vet up 
between the cries he utters and the arrival of bis mother 
for nurse. At first be cried because he could not do anys 
thing else, Soon, however, he cries in order that he may 
have the sensation afforded by the coming of his mother 
ct his nurse. 

Thin ieital experience becomes strangely fixed in pro- 
portion as the human being develops. By degrees there 
Comes to light a perticular conception of cause and effect, 
the formation of which fas been admirably described by 
M. Louis Weber: “ Whee, whether by gesture or by 
‘word, one man calls to another in the distance and the 
later responds t0 the call, there is nothing xpparently 
smuterial ubout the cause connection. ... Gestures and 
words are agencies the efficacy of which is interpreted by 
their resuit alone, withoet any perceptible vekacle. To hit 
‘with stone or jevelin a bunted animal or enemy is, as it 
‘were, to extend the effort of the arm and transmit its 
movement to 1 tangible and visible medium, But to call 
‘to a companion and see him run wp in answer to the call, 
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is to set working very different force which the intell- 
ence of the savage cannot translate in terms of matter 
and movement. As this causahty cannot thus be con- 
ceived, it introduces ints the imagination a new element 
ini generis which cannot be referred to material pheno- 
‘meat, and this elements the spiritual Cement (that which 
acta without « body)" 

Now we have arrived at che origin of the mysterious 
{importance accorded to gestures, and etpecially to words, 
‘This causality ofa certain kind has become so familiar to 
men that any affirmation or denial seem, in ther eyes, 
to be invested with particular power, Several pervoos 
are together ; they are dominated by one end the same 
dread, Each of them is chinking of an event which he 
far. He ie conned thatthe ober have ety the 

thought. In expressing what he feels, he would 
tbo sid of cng tan se, asec Ba 
‘non-exintent, All the me, he remaing silent. It aeema 
to him that by giving exprescion to the apprehension that 
troubles him, be would thereby bring about the event of 
‘which he is afiaid, [t is an sdea of the sume kind that 
cts in other canes. If « passenger in a railway cartiage 
begins to relate stories of accidents, there will always be 
fone of more persoas present who will bey him to stop : 
“Don't talk of an accident, or you'll make it happen.” 
‘Mow many troublesome people there sre of whom one 
avoids talking, Hest they suddenly eppear (It would 
secon as though it were enough to mention certain boret 
to Gnd them standing before you 1 

tis aot only in the ritual of developed magic that the 
mptterious virtue of words and phrases is to be found. 
‘We have but to listen to what is being atid all ound ws, 
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‘or even by ourselves, to Gnd the more or less disguised 
secogaition of this virtue. 

mn 


Just as the child attaches great importance to n mame, 
vo he recognises the efficacy of action xt s dance. On 
the one btnd, by virtue of the self-centrednesn already 
roeationed, he imagines the world as turning around him 
self. On the other hand, he has not acquired ruficieat 
consciousness of self to enable him to diferentiate self 
from the external world. The reason be imagines that 
be controls this world is simply because he does not know 
(Ouatit is unconnected with his deearne and desires. He is 
‘very far from imagining that there is « self that comman 
and a not-sclf that obeys. He simply feels within 
self a desire. This ke expresses, and then awaits its 
realization. Hence the iesion be so frequently ex- 
counters. He believes, for instance, thet the moon 
follows him, and does so because he wishes it, The fact 
that he himself moves from place to place, walks and 
advances, males hina believe that the thing mores from 
plice to place, walks and advances like himself and 
sccomany He connects the rupposed ine 
2 of things with his own intentions. ‘* When I 
sound le ge cfoung nly obec “ad wes payng 
‘on the sea shore, [ was fully convinced that the sea obs 
my orders. Once I made « mark with my heel on 
fund, and stid to the waves: ‘You will stop chere. 
‘When a wave presumed to cross this Kimit, I was very 
angry with it!” The sociological schoo! gives the mame 
of participation to the links which the child of hie own 
sccord sets up berween things and bimeclf, or between 
fone thing und another. It mattecs litte what name ie 
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given to these eupposed inks. Undoubtedly the pey- 
chology of the child brings us co the origin of the magical 
beliefs of the adult. A young lady tells me the folowing 
incident of her childhood : “I wanted to have a pretty 
complexion. Now, some one in my presence had mex- 
toned 4 lily-and-rose complexion. The ides entered my 
bhead to chew rose petals, so that they might transfer their 
beauty to my complexion. I do not remember baving 
chewed any lilies, but I bave sil « vivid recollection of 
the iter te of the rose petals, As I wat alto desirous 
that my akin should be very soft and velvety, I sought for 
‘opportunities of cating peaches, 9 that this envied quahty 
might become mine.” "I have heard a litte girl uy to 
her brother,” writes Si John Lubbock, “*1f you eat too 
‘much goose, you will be quite sly, and there ae perbaps 
few children to whom the induction would not seem 
perfectly legitimate."* 

‘This spontancous belie in what will subsequently be 
called the taw of similarity is generally accompanied in 
the child by an mstinctive vense of the value of renun 
ion, and of its mysterious objective eficacy, One 
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of my easticst recollections,” relates Mile, V. in an 
autobiography which she had entrated to M. Th. 
Flournoy, “refers to my mother. For wocks she had 
been very ill in bed, and a servant bad told me that she 
‘would die in a few days, I must have been four or five 
years of age. My dearest pomessioa was a emall brows 
‘wooden horse, covered with ‘real Ii,’ as I then called 
it and whowe bridle end saddle T could take off and put 
on at will.... A curious thought germinated in my 
brain: that I moust give up my horse so that my mother 
aight get better. The thing did not come about all at 
once, i¢ was a terribly painful process for me ! I began 
by dinging bridle and saddle into the fire, thinking that 
‘when the horse became very ugly I might keep him, 1 
do not exactly recollect how things went, but I know that 
in great despair I ended by palling my horse to pieces, 
and that, seeing; my mother out of bed x few days after- 
‘wards, [Tong retained the conviction that my eacrifice had. 
ccured her in some mysterious way.”"* 

M. Piaget discovers in the cbuld, under sumpler form, 
this idea of the magical efcacy of eacrifce : the efficacy 
of painful ar disagreeable acts performed in order to 
bt a fulfillment of one’s wishes.“ A school boy,” 
‘was accustomed to put on his boots two or three 
fi Bele be el ere inthe meelagy oder St 
hhe might not be questioned in class or tormented by hit 
master, He had the impreseion that, the more trouble- 
some chs rte, the greater chance he had of being favoured 
by fortuae.”* Is there not here the germ of very noble 
feclings developing in the child? “I have alway 
thought,” was once said to me by a person whose devotion 
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10 4 noble life I deeply admire, thatthe solution of any 
matter depended upon how much of myself I passionately 
‘and ardently employed in compasving it. IFT do nat 
exhaust myself, or almost exhaust myself, in carrying 
through some project, allaying sufferings, or accomplishing 
‘plan, Thave the impression that, not having done ty 
share of the task, I can expect nothing good. 

To return to the child. The movements of hin body 
oust be connected by him with some eternal movement 
or other, He is, at the same time, aware of his desires, 
his pleagures, and his pains, “It follows ehat, when the 
‘baby commands his body, he must think that he is com- 
manding the world, For instance, watching the delight 
that babies take in the movements of their feet, one obtains 
the impression that they experience the joy of a god 
controlling from afar che movements of the heavenly 
bodies. nversely, when the beby takes pleasure in move- 
‘ment going on in the outer world, such as that of the 
ribbons of his cradle, he movst feel an iromoediate relation 
between this movement and the pleasure he receives from 
it. In short, to 4 mind that does not distinguich—or 
dlintinguishes but imperfectly—eelf from the outer world, 
everything shares in everything and is cxpable of acting 
‘upon everything.”* 

Tein quite evident that, in all this, we are not dealing 
swith reason, even in its rudiments, We perceive in the 
act a sort of mental ciechanism, in which it would be 
absued to expect to Sind the slightest intellectual effort. 
‘The lioks established between the meatal sates that open 
‘out ae links of an emotional nature, We are thus led to 
{all back upon the personal suppositons we have msde 
regarding the origins of the belief ia magic. It is not 
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sanocistions of ideas that are at the root of these belief 
‘but rather associations of emotions. And it is singularly 
interesting to find in the child a proof of the role played 
by these anociations of emotions. During the time I 
was at school," says one witness, “ my breakfast which { 
had before going to school consisted either of a cup of 
cacoa oF a cup of cofee. Every Tuesday morning, we 
‘gencrully had an essay to write. if I did well, I noticed 
‘what Thad had for breakfast, and took care, on the follow- 
ing Tuesday, to choose coffee or cocoa, whichever of the 
two T had taken just previous to my succes If I did 
badly, I averted bad huck by avoiding the driak which had, 
soto speak, played me fuse.” 

‘Needless to insist on the emotional association sct up 
Detmeee the two related facts. This association creates in 
the child a sort of repugnance or instioctive dread. 
Repugnance and dread have « determinative infuence. 
They may be replaced, in other ciscumstances, by an 
sutraction and a hope. “* Whes my brothers and sisters 
and myrel," says another witness, “ were playing croquet, 
‘we always noticed which was the mallet used by the winner 
fang, without 1 word, each endeavoured to procure it for 
‘himself when the next game came to be played, as though 
the advantage gained by handling it gave it » peculiar 
property and va conferred increased chances of winning. 
In aur game, I remember, there was « certain ortnge- 
coloured mallet which was regarded as posseating special 
virtue; to secure it, there were endless disputes and 
sometimes even undcchand trickery.” 

‘AIL these emotionel associations vet working the 
imagination of the child who asks for nothing better than 
preterts for building up a world of romance, t¢. for 
enduing objects with desires, intentions and habits, As 
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ve have just seen, there are children who attribute to 4 
croquet mallet the mysterious power of winning cvery 
time. Here is another child whose reasoning on the 
subject of marbles, though not diametrically contrary, is 
still perceptibly diferent : “* When I had just won some 
marbles, i, transferred them from my opponent's pocket 
to my own,” says « person when recaling memories of his 
childhood, " I never played a second time with the marbles 
Thad won. My belief was char I was more likely to love 
‘them than my other marbles, for 1 bed the idea that the 
former were related to their old surroundings and had 
tendency to return to their former owner.” * 

‘What makes it easier for all these beliefs to manifest 
‘themselves i the child is that he doce not make constant 
tuse of the priaciple of contradiction. What amazes us 
most in uncivilized man s that be is capable of adi 





Now, the idea of ubiquity does not offend the child’s 
intelligence. It is not an easy matter to give direct and 
formal proofs of this fact. The Sint religious crisis, 
however, through which, according to M. Plecre Bavet, 
the child passes, definitely overthrow in masy cases tis 
snotion—so contradictory in itself—of ubiquity. Every 
fone knows that absurd joke often practised at the. 





of a child whote chatter annoys and who is ly 
got rid of by being sent on some fantastic errand : “Go 
aad see if Tam in my room and don’t come back to tell 
me.” Such jesting would not be so common did it not 
correspond to a curious indifference to the principle of 
contradiction on the part ofthe child? Thinindiffereace 
he Reprtenn d Mond cee Feaf 1. 
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say be beutally dispelled, as M. Pierce Bovet shown in an 
interesting case where is clearly discorned moral 
consequence of this audden appeal to realisy. But, 
however long thia state of indifference to logic may lst, 
it is noteworthy that what amazes us in uncrvilized man, 
bas ita place definitely marked out in che development of 
the child 

Finally, one of the most curious cases it would be 
poms to quate (in which we find a stupendous efloret- 
cence of magic, and which embodies 1 number of the 
‘mental conditions already referred to) is afforded by Mc. 
Edmund Goose's autobiography, Father and Sor, It is 
about a child in whose upbringing all imaginative life had 
been forbiddes, who had never had any storics read to 
him, all of whose reading was scientific or religious, and 
‘hone religion was austere and wholly devoid of mynicam, 
Te would be impossible to imagine a more stupendous 
outburst of inventions and practices spontancously 
indicative of rebellion against facts: “' Being vo restricted, 
sm ed Ea eT o oty  won ad st 
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then, and yet oo active, my mind took cefuge in an infantile 
species of natural magic. This contended with the 
definite ideas of religion which my parents were com 
tinving, with too mechanical a persistency, to force into 
my nature, and it ran parallel with them. T formed 
strange superstitions, which I can only render intelligible 
by naming tome concrete examples. I persuaded raptelf 
that if I could only discover the proper words to say or the 
proper passes to make, I could induce the gorgeous birds 
and butterflies in my father’s lstrated manuals to come 
to life, and By out of the book, leaving holes behind them, 
believed that when atthe Chapel, we sang, drearly and 
slowly, loud hymns of religious experience and humiliation 
Levuld boom forth with a sound equal to that of dozens of 
singer, I could only but upon the formula. During 
morning and cveaing prayers, which were extremely 
Jengthy and fatiguing, I fancied that one of ray twa aelves 
could fht up and sit clinging tothe cornice, and look down 
‘on my other self and the rest of us, af I could only find the 
key. T laboured for hours in search of these formulas, 
thinking t0 compass my ends by means absolutely 
irrational. For example, ( was convinced that sf I could 
only count consecutive sumbers lang enough, without 
losing one, I should suddenly, on reaching some far- 
diatant figure, find myself in possession of the great 
secret. I feel quite sure that nothing external suggested 
these ideas of magic... « 

“All this ferment of mind was entirely unobserved by 
my perents, But when I formed the belief that it war 
necessary, for the success of my practical magicy that 1 
should hurt myself, and when, a8 a matter of fact, I began, 
in extreme secrecy, to ran pins into my flesh and bang ray 
Joints with books, 20 one will be surprised to hear that 
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amy Mother's attention was drewn to the fact thet I wet 
looking * delicate." "#1 

‘We are drivea imperatively to ont conchusion, All 
these are aot cases of well defined magic; rather are they 
the germa of « belie which ia oly waiting to spread its 
‘branches in every direction. How many, for instance, of 
he cases here mentioned, without being formal und 
‘conscious processes of diviatice, put us well on the road 
which ends in this illusory science ! How many other 
cases, especially of verbal realism, carry us to the point at 
‘which the efficacy of words becomes the purport of & 
systematic practice | 

‘Whether we examine the adults all around us or study 
‘our ow children, it i possible, in our opinion, to perceive 
in fall scinty none of the pychlogin lame, whan 
‘working affords us an explanation of that which isso vital 
tnd powerfal ie uncivilized man, But this scarcely 
entitles us to assert that there exists an essential and 
iereducible dierence berween him and ourselves. 


2 Rima Game, Fer nd on ay of prune, 7-8 
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A Tits cage rch we have reached to cur nary we 
feel justifed in asserting that, between uncivilized 
san and ourselves there exists, not an irreducible differ- 
‘ence buta fondamestal identity. One feels inclined, after 
a study of the above mentioned fact, tomsintsin that there 
exists only a difference in degree between the belief in 
magic as found in uncivilived peoples, and the belief in 
‘magic which can be detected amongst ourselves. All the 
tame, thie would be advancing rather tos quickly, and 
negl fact, that forthe sake of which we have 
stated this problem: there are, on the ane hand, the 
civilized, and on the other the uncivilized. It ia possible 
that the civilized in their evolution have had the same 
starting-point as the uncivilized, but they have become 
‘what they are, and their progressive intellectual advance— 
‘we do not say their moral advance—does not soem to be 
near the point of ceasing. The uncivilized, on the other 
‘hand, have not succeeded in rising above a certain level; 
there is not a single group which, at the time we came into 
contact with it, was found to be steadily advancing towards 
something better, something new, in process of tran 
formation and expansion. 





‘We do not claim to set on the same ring of the ladder 
the Papuans, the Eskimos, che Polyoesians, the Hotten- 
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toby, the Bantus, etc. Amongst these races there it every 
evidence that some are lower o¢ higher than the rest, and 
rot we call them all uncivilized, In all of them, at 
certain stage of their development, a condition of arrested 

seems toa have come about : they have not been 
able to advance farther. And as all like are at practically 
the same stage to which they atained thouxands of year 
‘ago, we consider, with every appearance of reason, tht, 
if lee to themselves, they would sill emain immutably at 
the same point, and eso that, if they are to rise higher, 
they need some intervention external to themselves. Ut 
docs not seem to be rash induction to tay that a band 
rust be held out to them, to lead them along the upward 
pith. Aaiong the civilized races we have intellectual 
progress 24 inGnitum, 2 nevercessing victory over 
material things. Among the uncivilized, we have 2 
condition of stabilization, without any change for the 
better, 2 vain and monotonous marking time? 

‘A cloter cetminstion will show ut 8 second difference. 
A mentalsy dominated by magic appears to characterize 
‘uncivilized man; it masters him, giving @ precise and 
never changing form to his unner hfe. 

‘Belief in eangic reslly exists in civilized man, though it 
Js not che sole element in his constitution. Clearly it in 
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in contradiction with the rest f his intellectual and moral 

ie. The fact thet itis able to co-exist along with that 
which contradicts it and ought to make ic impossible i for 
us a mystery, almost 2 scandal. Nothing proves chis 
better than the attitude very frequently assumed by the 
aodical and legal professions when they find themselves 
confronted with cabes of this kind. 

Last December, at Seppoiole Bes (Haut Rhin), a itt 
of nineteen, Mathilde Vogelweith strock Mme. Eugénie 
Moth, her dressmaker, who was engaged in eying on 4 
cloak, several blows with a knife, which proved fatal. On 
being arrested, the murderer declared that sorceress and 
the devil had impelled ber to commit the crime, for which 
the manifested not the least regret. She accused her 
victim of having cust a spell upon her. Brought before 
the magistrate, she remained stubbornly dumb, and it was 
impossible to elicit from her any explanation whattocver 
of the deed. She cut her victims throst because she wns 
“cred of neeing her." Subjected to medical examination, 
she appeared to be obsessed, « prey to a fixed idea, She 
‘ws confined in the lunatic asylum of Rouffach. 

A few weeks previously (r4th November, 1926), the 
newspapers published the following item of new 
the commune of Mauchin (Nord), M. Emile Fichelle, 
eon mate eal dress ap to uc teling ons e Rip 
‘rent bel Ge Sto the Aonruassrnge’ ed bn oe cf Ey 
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sixty years of age, wes ahot a ewice by his ton Emile aged 
twenip-three, and killed. On being interrogated, the 
saurderer declared that, for some time past, a woman ix 
the neighbourhood had been casting evil spels upon him, 
and it was she who had ordezed biz to Kill his father.” 
Ii this case alsa, the doctors declared that the murderer 
‘wus ot responsible, consequently he also was sent to an. 
asylum, ‘This was & very simple case, which Fichelle's 
lawyer kindly afforded me an opportunity of anudying 
filly. ‘The murderer had been under a doctor for stomach, 
trouble, and had been given electrical treatment, This 
had simply increased hia tendency to irritability. Since 
that time, Fichelle “ felt electricity in his head at night 
time," and was under the impretsion that « woman 
ighbow whom be was in diffcultice, “was 
clectrfying him." Onc evening, being more persecuted 
than eves he pleted ups hunting gun and made hough 
19 leave the house and“ do for ” the neighbour, the 

tt all bis rubles nd ifortunen” Hsin ied 
to prevent bim, and, inthe course of acene—of which no 
details were given—was shot to death. In this particular 
cast we teem to be coafronted with a very modeen form 
‘of the belief in evil epelis, At the present time, itis quite 
natural for a man tolook upon electricity 2s the instrument 
of the evil influences which an enemy is ettempting to 
practise upoo hes. 

Before such instances 48 these, it would not be in good 
fasts to doubt the doctor's dingoosis. It seems quite 
covident that the letting loose of certain beliefs and of the 
fears to which they give rise almoat invariably presupposes 
senate of mental unbalance, But how could we help being 
struck by what took place in the matter of the Sagellants 
‘of Bombon ? On the report of tro medical men, concern 
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ing Lourdin and Froger, charged with inflicting blows and 
‘wounds, the examining magistrate began by returning & 
dul verdict of eo true bil. Indeed, the experts had come 
to the conclusion thar both the prisoners before the bar 
‘should be regarded as irresponsible, and that their case, 
from the standpoint of socal defence, called foc internment 
in x lunatic sayhum rather than for penal repression. 
Mattre Maurice Gargon, who appeared for the abbé 
Denoyers, justly and rightly opposed these conclusians, 
‘The truth is that the expers had refused to examine 
certain main questions, and, rogerding a2 unreasonable 
belie they were unable to accept, had epstemati- 
cally given the name of insanity to any belief shown by che 
ccused in the supernatural, Other experts wero ap- 
pointed ; their conclusions differed radically from those 
of their predecessors, and finally Lourdin und Froger were 
sentenced tox fine of one hundred france and eight months 
i st without reprieve. 

Porras coramken. dace hela 
‘carried 0 in connection with cases of thi kind show how 
{greatly we are inclined to look upon them as things of the 
‘Past, incomprehensible to men of the present day. i 
‘ordec to explain thens, we sometiaies speak of survival and, 
then again think of phenomena of retrogressing, but in no 
case do we look upon the belief in magic as etscatial to 
presentday Inman nature, We treat it—nobwith- 
standing the mamerous examples that might easily be 

given—as momentarily representing that which has been 
‘and will be no longer 

‘We held this impress all the more keenly because, 
in wany cases, the most mperstitious men we could meet 
dp not remain altogether wliea to whst constitutes the 
culture of our age. Doubsdess here and there, some 
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ignorant and stubborn pezsant will have but lite appor- 
‘tunity to deal with problems along scientific lines, and will 
‘remain immtured in the ideas and feclings thet have coene 
own to him from his ancestors and from his environment, 
[Nore the les ia ic true that the efect of modern thought 
4s constantly influencing him, now in the form of the 
public discussion of men and things—in the world of 
politics for instunce—then again in the form of the 
‘newspaper or the popular magazine, and lastly in the forma 
of what he has learnt, auperfcially, it may be, though to 
some degree, in the beard school. He is interested in 
problems for whick tradition does not supply ready-made 
Golutions. In some particular circumstance, he commits 
foolish or irrational actions which prove disconcerting to 
tus; but no sooner does be free himself from certain 
‘preoccupations, than be spesks and act ike any one cle, 
without once yielding to other reactons which reveal his 
loge affinity to uncrvilized man. 

‘While almost everywhere there are pervons who seem 
to be free from the need of logical thinking, this is assuredly 
tot the case with those gamblers whose mental dieintegra- 
tion shows itself only with regard te gambling and who, 
at other moments of their existence, behave as scienttts 
inured to the most rigorous methods. A man will be 
Quite different in bis leboratory, when at grips with some 
scientific problem, from what he is in the gambling room 
seated at the roulette or the baccarat table at the moment 
‘when chance is about to give its verdict. In other words, 
‘whereas at certtin hours he is a slave to his unbridled 
ascion, his frenzied imaginction, there are other hours 
‘when he is iberated—for a time at all events—from this 
servitude, when be is not only ia possession of himself but 
‘also of all that constitutes the civlized individual, The 
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civilized man, on the other band, is magic-bound every 
moment of his life. He has oceasional outbursts of 
cozsmon tense, but be never riees in rebellion against the 
belief that controls is life. We should define the former 
‘8. human being who, while not incapable of any belief in 
magic, ia not dominated by it, but is able to ncflect, 
deliberate and draw conclusions as though it were non 
‘eximtent ; and the later as the human being in whom the 
belief in magic determines the exeersils of his inne lie, 

Tf then we can and must afirm the fundeumental 
indemaity of these two portions of mankind, we roust 
equally affirm that, asthe result of circumstances of which 
Wwe are still ignorant, there has come about between them 
‘separation, by which one has advanced along a certain 
path and the other hs taken 2 wholly divergent one. 
Consequently the digerence found to exist between them 
‘tuna the risk of appearing, in a certzin secs, irreducible, 





‘This grave difference seems to be the eetult of a vort of 
kkink which, in mystencus fashion—mysterious to our 
ignorance--must have come about at some time in the 
history of those we call uncivilized. Must we be still more 
precise and show these later as degenerates, as in a state 
‘of decadence and degradation ? Stated ia these vague 
terms and formulated with this misleading preciseness, the 
question inevitably provokes a ceply which can easly be 
foreseen, which is in fact the burden of wumerous books. 
‘This ceply, moreover, is not more interesting than the way 
in which the question is fe is 2 common 
pinion,” says Sie John Lubbock, thet axvages are, a5 4 
general rule, only the miserable remnants of nations once 
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mote civilized; but although there are some well 
‘atablished cases of national decay, there is no scleatific 
evidence thar wonld justify us in asserting that this applies 
‘to savagen in gener... Lf we compare the accounts of 
carly travellers with the state of thingn now exiting, we 
‘hall find no evidence of any general degradation, The 
‘Australisa Bushmen and Fusgiam lived when firt 
cbserved almost exctly an they do now... Moreover, 
if the Cape of Good Hope, Australi, New Zealand, etc, 
had ever heen inhabited by a esce of men mote advanced 
than those whom we aze in the babit of regarding at 
aborigiaes, same evidence of thia would surely have 
remaized; and this not being the case, none of our 
travellers having observed any ruins or other traces of & 
‘mote advanced civilization, there does not appear to be 
ny suficient reason for supposing that these miserable 
‘beings are at al inferior to the ancestors from whom they 
are descended.”* 

‘What Sir John Lubbock sete forth as common opiniat, 
isin reality only a not very generel prejudice or bins, 
‘confined to restticted circles in which soant attent 
id to scientiGc problems. Its based almost entirely on 
A theological prior which many religious minds take good 
care to shun,“ Cosmon opinion," that which really 
eserves the mame and which is supposed to be the 
{ithful reflection of the mon. indisputable conclusions of 
science, is in this case so little worthy of the name, 
that it seems eather to favour the hypothesis of primi- 
brutality .... not to mention riginal bestiality. 
‘The " geneenl degradation ” of which Sie John Lub! 
says that he sew no proof anywhere is upheld in no theory 
of any importance; and there is no great merit, after 
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summarily erecting sn imaginary heory, in scornfully 
refuting it, The argument peremptorily opposing it was 
not difficult to find ; when considered at close quarters, it 
coffers but slight interest. Renauvier, who could not be 
suspected of wishing to defend « theclogica thesis, hows 
with great reason the derisive import of the fading 
invoked, “That isa pitiful argument,” he writes,“ which 
consiats in asserting that our Scat travellers—etll ao short 
a time ago }—found the ancestors of savages almoat 
exactly like what we now find the childten to be. The 
author adds that we are in the habit of regarding these men 
as aborigines. The habit is a bad one, f 40 be that it 
really exits; the true question, however, deale with far~ 
away ancestors, whatever be the cradle of their birth, and 
‘not with «state of things that may have been observed by 
going back ten ar a dozen generations in the same quarter 
of the globe.”+ 

‘Though by no means agrecing with Renowvier a to 
the general principles of philosophy, Herbert Spencer 
raised strong objection to the name of “ primitive " wo 
frequently given to the present-day sivage. “There 
are sundry reasons,” he wntes, ‘for euspecting that 
existing men of the lowest types, forming social groups 
of the simplest kinds, do not exemplify men as they 
originally were. Probably most of them, if not all 
‘of them, had ancestore in higher tates; and among their 
beliefs remain some which were evolved during these 
higher states."* This declaration is profoundly crue, 
and it is a pity that the English philosopher did not 
remember this more frequently and cake full advantage 
ofits import. 

2 Come phere, try ap 376 
1 Pep of bey vl 8 
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One fact out of many will illustrate the question, and 
also make it clearer, OF thie fact we will quote but two 
caamples, though they are 90 numerous thet one scarcely 
knows which to choose. 

‘Aa 4 genera] rule, the Australian is regarded as being 
on the lowest rung of the human ladder, Scarcely any 
‘one but the native of Tierra del Fuego would dispute this 
place with him: boch are certainly there at the preseat 
time. But then the language of each of them is a be- 
wildering puzzle to us, In most of their dialects that 
Ihave been studied, in Australia t all events, there are not 
Jess than four mumbers:: the singular, the dual, the treble, 
sand the plural. Sometimes these two latter numbers are 
expressed by altogether distinct forms; sometimes the 
treblais exprosed bythe sameword that signifcs the plural, 
bout modified by an additional form giving it the value of 








resting the various taodes of action designated by & veeb. 
" In the past and future tenses of verbs,” eays M. Lévy- 
‘Bru, “in the Faaguage of the Ngeumba tribe (Da 

Rives, New South Wales), there are endings which vary 
for the purpose of indicating that the act described has 
been accomplished in the immediate, the recent, or the 
far-off past, or that it will take place sbordly or within « 
more of lens distant future ; that there has been, or will be, 
a repetition or a continuity of the action, and atill other 
snodifcations of verbal suiSxes. These endings remain 
the atme forall persons of the singular, the dual, and the 
plural. Consequently, there are different forms used to 
express: I shall ght (future indefinite) during the exorm- 
ing, all day Jong, at evening, in the night, again, etc.” 

"ey Brahe Pc mei. p60. 
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‘Among the Fuegian tribes, the Yahgens beve a language 
containing more than thiety thousand words, amongst 
them being ten thousand verbs, the number of which ia 
pethaps still further increased by the manner in which 
they assume various prefixes and susfixes, indicating that 
‘one comes from a certain directicn, or goes there, whether 
it be north, south, or west, above, below, outide, ot 
inside, in almost inexhaustible number, without mention 
ing « host of adverbs denoting position. Both in the 
Australian and ia the Fuegian tribes personal and de- 
‘monstrative pronouns abound. ‘The natives express ix 
‘these languages the distance of an object, its relation to 
the cardinal points, whether it is but slightly or easly 
visible, To these languages might be epplied the de- 
ccription of the language of China given by M, M, 
Granet. “In this language,” he says, “2 study of the 
vocabulary shows the ameziogly concrete nature of the 
concepts ...; almost the whole of the words connote 
peculiar ideas, express perceptions under an aspect 08 
particular 28 posse 
need of a thought 

Which desires to work upon matter chat ia distinct and is 
prepared for 1 logical organization—but on the contrary, 
a dominant need of specification, of particularization, of 
pichuresqueness; it gives the impression that the Chinese 












mind proceeds by cxsentialy synthetic proceses, by con 
crete intuitions, and not by analysie—not by classifying, 








but by describing 

‘Doe not this verbal wealth and profusion, as shown 

by the languages of the Australians and the Fuegians, 

rovesl a mental activity far surpassing the needs and 

initistives of these natives? But whilst we are tempted 
awn apa, ye copa 
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artlesly t0 wonder cherea, we are speedily warmed that 
allthis doea not constitute real wetltés but is rather a form 
of poverty. This abundance of concrete images is 
accompanied by an almost absolute dearth of genera) 
ideas; and this seewe a matter of no emall importance, 
for the statement is undoubtedly trac. These languages 
are radically lecking in concepts without which no science 
‘could ever have frm foundations. The nearet languages 
have approtched the time when science sas to come £0 
birth, the more this so-called verbal wealth, made up of 
particular expressions, has diminished. Al this is indise 
putable, though it should not prevent ws from seeing, and 
ceven admiring, the treasucy of precise observations sum 
smuriaed in these grammatical forms and vocabulArics, 

‘would seam to have nothing in common 
with logical deductions, with what will belp to constirute 
science at ite beginning. { does not put them on the 
track of connected theories capable of development oF 
expansion. It testifies, however, to a singularly keen 
aptitude for noting particular facts. [tie not a germ of 
acience ger s¢; though, by reason of the abundance of 
differentiated perceptions which it expresses, it reveals an 
extremely active mind, open to 4 multitude of intuitions, 
and capable of precise discrimination. Such opulence 
forms 2 violent contrast with the intellectual poverty af 
those who speak these languages. Neither they nor those 
like them could bave discovered the amazing variety of 
procenses which express 50 well, and with auch  pto- 
ddigalty of detail, the relations perceived in real life. 
Here we have a power of concrete evocation, the inven 
ion of which could not be aibuted to the matives either 
of to-day or of yesterday, and which comes to them from 
s past that may be far distant. We are told of descriptive 
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methods derived, so they way, from an outlook on the 
world quick to perceive and discriminate, This infinitely 
transcends the Australians and Fuegians of the present 
time, Their language epeaks in its own way, not of a 
former civilization of which no one thinks, but of an 
intellectual state which preceded—and was superiot to— 
the present ove. 





Before continuing, therefore, it would be « good thing 
‘to try to eximtine somewhat closely what must have been, 
not the Gest intelligent doings of esankind—of these there 
‘either is nor can be the faintest trace—but at all events 
those doings of which vestiges arc to be found ia the tools 
and implements revealed by excavations of prehistoric 
sites. The great mistake made by theorists who specu- 
Inte on the beginnings of the human species, is assuredly 
that they are semewhat too often strangers to this young, 
science which suddenly confronts us, if wot with our most 
far-away ancestor themselves, tall ereats with what they 
have done. Their materal poverty, with all its train of 
suffering, will never be fully cold, nor, above all, how 
‘admirable were their desperate atteropia to remedy thin 
state of poverty. 

For an distant a period as we are able to trie, man hus 
been in possession of fie. If in hit origin, he is but an 
animal, he is stil the animal that has pucceeded in saaster- 
ing fre, and this alone suffices to distinguish him from 
all others. To depreciate him, as though wantonly, 
not very dificult t imagine the very circumstances to 
‘which might be attributed the konour of an unlooked-for 
discovery which, in its consequence, was destined to 
change the world. “In all probability,” ays M, 
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Joleaud, “a8 the result of forest fires caused by lightning, 
‘man came acroes corpses roasted by the flames, and thus 
hhe learned to cook his food. The slaw combustion of 
theve forest fires caused him to feel the beneficent effects 
of heat, simultancously with his discovery of the light 
sgiven by « fre-brand, Doubtless from this moment the 
reservation of fire exercised upon bis mind a powerful 
‘traction, all the greater from the fact that, when he 
struck piecos of Bint against one another, sparks con- 
tantly leapt forth. In the course of time this element 
‘became indispensable in enabling Mas to react against 
the general cooling of the temperature—the precurtor of 
the mighty glacial extensions of the Quaternary peciod.”"! 

ts possible to multiply hypotheses, telling usin what 
slecumstances the use of fre was disezvered. After de- 
lighting ourselves, however, with all these more or less 
romantic supposition, we have not even stated the problem 
of invention, What is of importance is not that tome 
particular event supplied the occasion for the discovery, 
bot rather that a living being paid heed to this circues 
stance, and actually found in it the occasion of carrying 
out 2 master-stroke of intelligence. Prometheus dates 
‘back to the most remote periods of human history, and 
immediately proved himself a decvi-god. Rémy de 
Gourmont, who has never been regarded as x mystic, bas 
nevertheless written the following profound words : "All 
animal species have found themselves in the presence of 
fire, but fire did not speak to them; Ge spoke to man 
lone, When maz deliberately throws a piece of wood 
fon to the fre that has almost gone out, he manifests 
human. genius... Travellers may have soen a great 
‘pe warming himself before some natural or artificial Bre- 

1 Lt dee se rake ptr, 1936, 
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place; none of them have ever witnessed 1 chimpanzes or 
‘8 gibbon voluntarily keeping alive a brarir, still Jems 
attempting to obtain mechanically the spark that produces 
fire ... man alone possesses the genius of fre.”* 

‘Though it say eeeenfoolab, yet must huanbly confess 
that T cannot Jook at hearth-stoncs dating from the 
Caen o te pro-Challems pec, without baog po: 
foundly sticred by the reflection that human 
framan beings, who arc actually the ancestors ono 
dey mankind, beve sat there and exchanged iapression®, 
after their own fashion, describing joys.and sorrows, 
doubts and fears, hopes, and even srabitions. Yea, 
deed, | defy the most postive and diapestionse ecentnt 
not to feel a certin emotion when confronted with objects 
that were once instruments of toil or wespoes of defence 
of genuine primitives, provided be knows their reaming, 
Here we have a creative effort surpassing all those which 
cour formidable modera industrial life exacts, and all the 
‘more amazing from the fart that thear men appear before. 
tug with physical cheracterstica singularly akin to those 
of the anthropoid apes. Tie individual of the Chellean 
epoch, from the somatic point of view, appears to be very 
clotely kin to the brute creation; and yet be leaves it 
infinitely behind him by virtue ofthe ingenious will-power 
‘whereby he makes that many-purposed instrument, half 
‘weapon and half knife, to which the mame of coup de poing 
han been given, and which was the Gret outline, the promise, 
of stupendous achievements. 

‘We are in too great « hurry to explsin these humble 
chipped ints, and the vanished material which went 0» 
complete the=, by a spontaneous projection of bumian 
organs in the form of the tool. When it in alleged chat 

Pcsend Paley! Ace Pra, aha P31. 
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‘the arm has extended into the stick, the St into the club, 
the Ginger into the hook, it may be iowagined thet ax 
cxplanation has boca given of what has taken place; in 
reality, we have bees taught nothing at all. No one 
dispntes the fac that the stick given greater scope to the 
‘arm, the hook imitates the Sager, and the club rubstinuten 
‘ta own crushing force for that of the fist; this ix telling 
vu nothing new. The essential feanure of invention is 
that one individual had the wit to see what others did not 
see, and profited thereby. One day, confronted with 
torme chance accident, a man conceived the idea of as80- 
ating with the functions of nail or tooth the sharp edge 
of csplinter of int. However forcanate this bmeard imay 
have been, the individual must al the eame bave perceived 
‘wuemr elation hitherto unsuspected by any one, a relation 
of meals to exds, that is to say, something not obvious 
im the (Rts, and which, once perceived, gradually leads 
to their Dyptrol. An idea of this kind can appear only 
in an indivipiual brain. It isan invention, in the precise 







meaning off the word, ind ax invention abways presup- 
poses 1 subject who takes the initiative.“ Inventors,” 
aa M, Lows Weber well says, “although for the mast 
part mn, misunderstood, or forgotten, have not in 


their inventions acted in terms of the group, nor by 
virtue off its suggestions and beliefs, but by virme of 
theie owh intellectual spoctancity. Muteral invention 
ia per s4 the putest—and also the simplest tnd most 
ancieat—guanifestation of the individual intellect, the 
prpriv ‘quid of the specific human inteligence, 
‘The fact-that ie frequently respoeds to x need felt by 
contemporaries who are powerless to satisfy it, and that 
eabaequently, for its propagation and conservation, it 
cannot dispense with social co-operation, does not pre- 
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‘vent it from being, in itself, an individual penetration into 
the world of physica! realities, a blending of intellect with 
matter which can come about only through 2 single 
individual and by victue of that within him which cannot 
be reduced to the collective mind." 

“Has not home faber tended t0 become homo saplent by 
eaton of the intelligence with which be aca? Has he 
not been this from the beginning ? Assuredly i¢ would 
savour of superficial paychology to overlook what esten- 
ally difereotiates technical efor: from the effort which 
4a to give birth to science, The St is wholly utilitarian, 
In the need which it interpret there is nothing that re- 
semblea curiosity. Itis satisfied when the practical result 
ought after ins been obtained. Technique woeks after 
sccees instead of comprehension. It values itn experi- 
ments only by the measure of tangible results. At the 
origin of wience, there is a quite diferent need. Tt is 
not caafined to the preoccupation of producing or per- 
fecting some particular uxcfol object, but is inwpired by 
disintereated curiosity, The germ of this curionty—a 
‘ingulatly obscure germ—perhaps exists in the wuperior 
‘nirmal chat looks at a phesomenon for the sole pleamure 
of looking at it. A gulf yawne between the humbleat 
effort of knowledge and thin almoat paive cutiosity 
which is satisfied with the contemplation of phenomena 
that reguleely succeed one another. ‘This contemplation 
contitts of a kind of game devcid of initistive. But if 
there comes aboutan unforeseen accident inthe muccestion 
of events if the habitual expectation is deccived, then the 
shock produces surpriee, that 4 to way, « feeling of un- 
casinesa which may be of every degree—or rather shade 
—of intensity. In itself, this shock ix very fer from 

Seale ert pests, 
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being that wonder which Pluto and Aristotle point out #8 
the origin of science. Nevertheless, docs not the one 
Tead to the other? 

If the shock of surprise comes about in the very middle 
of am operation of utilitarian technique, why should not 
the individual whois the aubjectof i sk bimeelfa question 
which, while arising with reference to x purely interested 
cffort, calls forth investigation that really sims at an 
understanding of what hts taken place ? It ip not casy 
tm imagine an interested activity which would fail to call 
forth from that individual a question intended to make 
clear something which bas puzzled him, Here we divine 
1 germ of reflectios, of x wholly novel nature, a germ of 
that which ie to become science, This germ will not 
develop inevitably in the ditection which would lend 
there, and this scarce outined beginning of disinterested 
preoccupations will pethaps ead only i technical im- 
provement. Why, at the dawn of that which gave birth 
tm industry, should there not have come about something 
analogous with what we experience in our daily life, where 
it in at one time to a technicine that we are indebted for 
‘an enriching of science, and at asother time to 4 scientist 
that we owe an advance ic techaique. ‘This should not 
be interpreted as an afirmation of the existence of « true 
‘science at the time of the origin of races whote intellectual 
‘ctivity suffers from agelong ankylosis. We must not 
however forget tht is: the—apparently—simplest inven- 
tions, there was undoubtedly an intcllectual effort, and 
that this effort was of quite a different natuce From the 
interplay of illusions that gave bisth to magic, 

‘Where this interplay of losions was predominant, it 
weucceeded simnply in arresting, as we have already sbown, 
snot anly every striving after truth for its own oake, but 
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ceven the simple advance of tecknique. Magic is lke the 
parasitic liana or biadweed which chokes the plant round 
which it entwinea itselé, By ite means there has come 
bout » grave differentiation between two great masses 
of mankind, and it would be unreasonable to regard obe 
of these branches —the one whose development has been 
checked—as the living portrait of what the other branch 
‘was, that which has borne flowers and fruit, We fully 
gree with what M. Louis Weber says of present-day 
savages, especially of the populations of Central Africa, 
of South America, and of Oceania: “We are by no 
means warranted in placing these present-day races in 
the same category a those vanished ancettors who gave 
birth to the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Gauls, the Germanic peoples. ... Asa whole, present 
day savages may be looked upon as relics of primitive 
‘humanity, All the eae, i is clear that they are noe simple 
surviving witnesses of loag-past epochs who have 
reanained unchanged, for their very survival in itself bas 
inevitably caused them to undergo detaiorstion. The 
wretched Fuegian and the dweller in Central Australia no 
doubt represent primitive man, though probably primitive 
manina degenerate form, Oo this point there is certainly 
‘2 modicum of truth in the opinions of Joseph de Maistre. 
Not, of course, that there is any necessity to believe in the 
‘existence of prehistorical civilizations, starting from which 
‘muman societies have degenerated, and have revived only 
by the sid of supernatural revelation. The argument of 
de Maistre is t00 incorrect, too evidently intended for 
spologetic purposes. Nevertheless, it is apparent that 
the sociological theories based on the study of the con- 
temporary societies of primitive men do not suficieatly 
take inca accoune this fact, that backward specimens could 
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aot bean absolutely ithful copy of the primitive societin 
‘which, long before the down of historic times, inhabited 
regions where civilization subsequently developed and 
expanded.”** 

‘Why, however, in thia matter of the problem oF origina, 
regard only what hes reference to the intellect? The 
consideration of moral phenomena leads to exactly similr 
questionings. In Africa, the tribes dwelling on the 
banks of the Zambezi, for instance, confroat us with 
certain institutions which ae inexplicable in their present 
state, The Barotai seeased to be faced with a novel idea, 
unintelligible and almost abeurd to chem, when Coillard 
‘the missionary and his companions acquainted them with 
the value of human life, What theo, to their mind, 
signified the charge or ofice of theit Netamoyo? The 

fatumoyo is one of the principal ministers; his duty is 
to appease the king’s angry outburst, to place a check 
fon them, and to protect menaced victims. All around 
hin house anywhere near the Lékhodla is sacred ground.* 
Is it not evident that this magistracy, in formal contra- 
diction to all che facts of their daily Tie, wae not invented 
by « thoughtless, cruel, and servile ibe ducing the state 
of anarchy on the banks of the Zambezi at the end of the 
nineteenth century, but that it must be a survival from 
4 probably somewhat distant past ? 

‘Another example. The misscoaries in Lemouto 
complain of a state of licentiousness which seems to be 
fom the increase. Their exhortations are met with cour 
indifference. Now, this condition of things does nat 

Se Rpine rari, Pree 
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appear to have always existed, Enghne Canalis, desceib- 
{ng the customs he found prevailing when he arrived in 
South Africs, writes 48 follows: “It was usual, on the 
birth of a child, to kindle anew the fire on the hearth. 
For this purpose, a chaste youth bed to undertake to 
Produce « fame, pure as himself, by the rapid friction of 
‘tro pietts of wood. The people were convinced that 
premature death would befall the audacious man who 
lundertoook thie office after losing his virginity. When, 
therefore it was made known throughout the village that 
4 child had been born, fathers brought forward their sons 
to undergo the teat. Those who felt themeelves guilty 
wonfessed their crime, and aulbmited to scourging rather 
than expose themselves (0 the consequences of « tal 
‘temerity. ‘The sume result was obtained by offering them 
the milk of a cow that bad previously been drugged. 
"The inpprudene individual whom the shame of confession 
had driven to accept the challenge, speedily fell ill; his 
body became covered with malignant pustules, his hair 
‘dropped off, and, though he might escape death, he could 
‘not evade the infamy of ix dual win”? 

‘We have seen that the Australien tongue would veer 
to indicate a stare less wretched than the present, one that 
preceded it, Now, the men of one of the tribes which, 
in the opinion of P, W. Schmidt, represent the most 
Ancient culture of the Australien costisent, the Kurmai, 
claim that its contact with Europeans that has destroyed 
in their young people their ancestral virtues, more expeci- 
ally generosity, Are we to believe them, or is this com- 
plaint to be attributed to the spite and animosity which 
they evidently feel? Ax 2 matter of fact, the object of 
the rites and tmchings of initiation, which manifeatly 

9 Gann Lee Rem, sty. 
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otiginated before the fatal comtact of races took place, wis 
tw inculcate in the young people those qualities which « 
pernicious influence is tually destroying. One of these 
‘Practices had for it declared object to “expel” from itn 
initiates those cravings which incline people to refrain 
foe shaing vi oy hers “The headman,” declares 





This he did to each one succensively, and by it the Kurnai 
supposed the ‘ greediness” of the ‘youth would be ex- 
pelled.”"* 

From these facts, along with many others which might 
ceatly be given, are we to conclude that all these ti 
have lepeed from a state of civilization? This would 
mean going far beyond the information at our dispotal. 
‘What we may deduce from this information is simply 
thet there would appear to have been a riora state which, 
in some say, was superior to that of the present time. 
Doubeleas it would be ubsard to picture it as characterized 
by the constant practice of fully developed virtues, by & 
sort of golden age of morality ; though perbaps it would 
pot be too risky to see therein something analogous to 
‘what recent discoveries—which themselves may still re- 
quire to be checked and supplemented —appear to show 
in certain very wretched tribes, 

sit not serangs, for instance, that the Pygmies and 
Pyemoids, who are perhaps the survivors of the most 
ancient epochs, exkibet in the midst of a state of almost 
complete wrerchecness, a morality superior to that of 
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many natione possessed of the most ample facilitca af life 
‘nd action ? In considering any one of these eibes, we 
are perhaps in a condition to imagine what primitive man 
‘may have been. Renouviet, who could not have been 
acquainted with the discoveries to which we allude, but 
‘who sd rea flashes of genius, cemarke that we are ignorant 
cof the physical conditions on which lived the very enrtest 
familieo that were leary distinguivhed from all the reat of 
the animal kingdom ; also that a distinction must be made 
between prehistoric man and primitive man. What can 
the natural sciences tell us ofthis latter ? Nothing of his 
‘moral state, though by sound inductions we might learn 
hhis physical origin and even his bir place... Prov 
historic maam—that is to say, be of whom one particular 
science which we may call pre history reveais the existence 
and the principal tools—may very well bave been man 
already become savage und degraded. No dogmatic « 
‘Priori impels us to decide in favour of this hypothesis any 
‘ore than in favour of the contrary hypothesis. From the 
observations possible to us, what conclusions must we 
reach a3 regards this man? They confront us with bis 
‘wretched physical conditions, with his bard life surrounded 
bby perils they show him to us using tools and weapon 
of the moat rudimentary kind, But that he was more or 
Jess worthy than the average civilized man as regards 
damestic habits, eocial virtues or even intelligence, which 
we ate accustosied—perbaps wrongly—to set above 
everything else, is far tore than we can porsibly assert, 
‘And yet, it mast be repeated, that man was preceded by 4 
long procesion of generations; be in their successor and 
their continuer he ia not primitive man. 

In saying this, however, is it not as though nothing st 
all had been said ? ‘his prehistoric man is not primitive 
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amas, granted : all che sume, itis very difficult to deny his 
nial origin. Moreover, being physically animal, how 
could he help being morally animal ? No doubt he lived 
st Girt like the animals, uating for prey, Sighting with the 
reat for his abtre, of necessity ferocious and possessed of 
mon characteristics corrreponding with his physical 
characteristics and with the urgent needs of his life which 
Ihe had to preserve and defend, Consequeatly, does the 
Gistinction between prehistoric man and primitive man 
offer any interest? Resouvier asked himself this question 
which immediately leaps to the mind. Note the answer 
which he gives: "Innocence differs profoundly in man 
‘and in beast, from the fact that the later bas retained it 
‘and the former bas lost it: a phenomenon for which no 
matural history in the world can account... From 
‘whereaoover man may bave sprung, whaterts he my have 
‘been at fire, there came a day wher, doing a certain thing, 
hho told himself chat this thing was not good. From thet 
day onward we really have man, the only man we know, 
thouigh his origin geatenur howe ia quite unknown to us. 
‘There neither is nor bas ever been any other man than that, 
Read the mott systematically unfavourable reports—ot 
those thet are unfavourable through lack of understanding 
—which travellers give us of the mental state of savages. 
‘They bave even dared to tell us of tribes whose language 
“in scarcely 2 haa guage ‘—which i meaningless; of who, 
indeed, speak, though they lack general ideas—which is 
board ; but to one bas ea that he has met men who kad 
tno notion whatsoever of 2 duty > de or 5 duly to refrain, 
in respect to things which they regard as equally possible, 
thelatter desirable, the former dangerous; men who would 
not create eiizatives towards one another within the sane 
tribe, or each towards himself, soconding to the ides he 
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fora of what mck a man as hiouelf onghs @ de, Now, 
haere is the casence of what we call simply duty, an iden 
‘which no other enimal than oureclres ever dreamt of 
netting againat his appetite, hie immediate passion, Te ia 
too evident thar ths foundation ofall morality and religion 
in alo the foundation of any custoras in vo far as they art 
coesidered imperative, and that withoot such customs 
‘there could be no social bond... Whatever be the 
mental process which leads man to regard himecf asunder 
an obligation, no matter ow, why, oF to what, be always 
reaches that stage in the end: otherwise there would be 
‘no dispute a tothe sources ofthis idea. It's there that] 
consider man ; I always sce him a that stage. Now 
observe the consequences. ‘The simple animal is and 
remains innocent : in what way ? ‘Through ignorance 
and lack of reflection, through wholly spontaneous 
impulses, which be never examines afterwards, wondering 
whether he bas donc well ot il, The man whom we 
pictured to ourselves previous to an initial act, before and 
after which such an examination is made, by reavon of thia 
distinctive character of his mental nature, it no longer 
innocent through theer ignorance ; be sees himself as one 
‘who ia under an obligation. Let us follow him, after the 
act was deliberately and irrevocably committed, This act 
in contrary to what his conscience told him he ought to do, 
itis condemned by his conscience, as we are in the habit 
of saying. ‘The commission of this act isthe beginning of 
‘his moral history." 

I this view of the beginnings of mankind can be taken 
struc, we find that the different groups of manikind are at 
the mast varied stages of morality, that they have never 
remained motionless at some particular stage, and that 

2 cope phi, apt era B93, 
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‘they have sometimes ascended suffcien:iy high and then 


again descended sufficiently low for traces to have 
remained of these rites and falls. There cermainly are no 
tribes in which dramas of " conscience” have not taken, 
lace; these dramas, howeves, in no way resemble those 
‘hich occur in souls of x higher type, and sometimes 
‘amount to 1 ferce struggle ageinat « venrual appetite or & 
¢ of anger. Collective idioryacrasies may have been 
created by the consequences of these dramas; and it 
‘would be very extraordinary if these idiouyncraties had 
remained in the purely moral ordce of things and had not 
affected the intellectual life in any way. Are we not aware, 
that certain crises of passion end in mental disintegration 
‘and 4 lowering af the powers of selection and attention ? 
‘Now is the time to remember this, 
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ere till confronted with the same problem : how 

have we the right to regard the being we call a 
savageas an authentic representative of primitivehumanity, 
while this humanity, ia certain of its branches, has made 
ansezing progress, and the savage has censined stationary, 
‘fhe has not actually gone backwards? Why has thin arrest 
comeabout?Isitdue to an accidental malformation ofthe 
(germ, 28 in abortions, or to the absence of suitable simul, 
43 in the cave of grain deprived of humus or moisture, ot 
to later deviation, whether due to the bazard of physical 
ceautes of to the exercise of freedom ?_Itis in these terms 
thatthe problem ia stated by Father Pinard de ls Boullaye, 
nor doce it scera pomsble that it can be otated differently. 

Let us examine each of these three points. 





a 


‘The hypothesis ofan original malformation ofthe germ 
is the frst to offer itself. It is quite a natural hypothesis, 
though nat a very probable one. From the somatic point 
of view, the uncivilized peoples do not differ from thooe. 
who have soar outstripped them. Their case organs are 
‘by no means inferior to what they are in the others. It hax 
coven at tinct been thought possible to claim thet theee 
otgana were superior, and were possessed of an altogether 
special keeaness of perception. This, to certain minds, 
was one way of lessening the divergence between these 
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human races and the animals, Precise and methodical 
observations, however, compel us to abandon this view. 
‘The fineoass of certain perceptions which are specially 
mentioned ie ie no wy dus to any physical particularity, 
butsimplyto habits imposed by the necesstisof existence, 
Experiments made by various physiologists and peycho- 
Jagistson several specimens of these races no longer admit 
of the slightest doubt regarding thie fact, 

Jn 1893 M, Louis Lapieque, desirous of studying the 
power of attention possessed by the natives of the Anda- 
twan Islands, subjected a number of them to experiments 
for which M. d’Arsonval invented an ingenious apparatus, 
‘He varied hiv experiments in very different ways. ‘The 
[Negrtos examined geve almost the same response a5 the 
‘Europeans; they did not make perceptibly greater 
mumber of mistakes, They were only « litle slower in 
‘response, about one fiftieth of a second. A Few years 
later, Hore Richard Thurmvald undertook asianiae inquiry 
though employing somewhst diferent methods, among 
the tatives of the Bismarck Archipelago and of the 
Solomon Islands, On the whole, be reached the sane 
conclusion Mr. W. H. R. Rivers, a member of the 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition, undertook xn 
inguity of the same kind in connection with the natives 
of Torres Straits? and Mr. R. S. Woodworth, professor of 





individuals of various tribes who were present atthe Saint 
Louis Expositions M. Goldenweiner, summarizing the 
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st three series of experiments contindes is the following 
words: "The verdict of the above investigations is 
‘unanimous and unmistakable: the senses and the 
elementary mental reactions of aborigisal max are strictly 
comperable to those of his white brethren 

‘We have already mentioned the repugnance felt by 
uncivilized men towards any geouine intellectual effort, 
sore particulaly towards arithmetic. When the work 
they bave been called upon to do requires nothing but 
-memacy, itis easily and speedily accomplished. But 20 
ooner does it call for reasoning, than it axsuimes « painful 
and repellent aspect. Ox looking into things more 
clnely, it is important o coosider here another trait of 
theit mentality, Tie latter is evseatally concrete. It 
does not altogether shrink from the abstract provided only 
it assume an aspect seeming to take away itn character of 
stertiysad we ake ot omthing ptcule, Mee 

;mmanue! Rusilloa asked one of her scholars in Gabun the 
following tiple arithmetical problem: “*[ write down 
‘hand take away 3, whet resins?" The child did not 
Answer. Manifestiy the question had no meaning for him. 
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‘The mistress contioued : “I gave you 7 franca} you gas 
toe back gow aruch do yu sll owe me?” "The cud 
‘was sil silent, though there was a different expresian in 
hineyes. The mistress contioved: “You gaveme 7 franct, 
1 gave you buck 4, bow much do I still owe you?” 
"The child's face lit up, and be unkesittingly answered : 
1g." At Srot sight the story secoxs merely interesting 
nd eusions; at bottom it in really instructive. The little 
Gabun savage, involved in abstractions which are noth 
but abutracions loses hineelfand cannot find his bearings. 
‘hie world of abstract gures tells im nothing, In order 
hat they may have a meaning for Aim, they must be 
ssccompanied with concrete objects; and the mare each of 
these objects interents him personally, the more his 
attention ia aroused and capable of making an effort, 
Nothing of this should sstonish us, for it brings us in 
contact with 2 humanity cngulery lke our own.* 
One of the examples most frequently given in order to 
prove a diffrence that is psychologic? in kind berween 
civilized and. primitive races ie the latter's ‘sense of 
“instinct” ofotientation. Many travellers of ll ages bave 
amerted thar he ponsestesan extraordinary capacityforfind- 
ing his bearings. A certsin number of well known tale, 
runbesitatingly accepted by all, are at the basis of this 
pinion. A few contemporary suthory still adsit the 
existence of a sixth sense, regarding the mature of which 
they do not give an opinion, More prudectly, M. 
Lévp-Bruhl does not go into the questice, but explains the 
‘extraordinary fact related to us by the astives’ amazing 
powersof memory. All the same, be has a high regard for 
2 Fans Common, 96 
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thote stories? Evidently, if it were proved that the 
uncivilized peoples possess pepchological qualities un- 
known to civilized mun, the fundamental difference 
‘between two fractions of mankind would be established. 
‘aie in why certain authors are so fond of repexting agzin 
and again the traditional assertions about the sense of 
orientation, ‘These assertions are certainly unjustified, 
and whatever ia buile upon them falls to picces.* 











Ia this the needed stimulus which was lacking in racca 
ankyloved to the extent of remaining ar the lowest stage of 
Ihuraan evolution? There is nothing ualikely in’ the 
hypothesi, noc ia it dificult, here and there, dimly to ace 
1 probable conérmation of it. Curious to relate, we find 
this confirmation among thote who, in extremely distant 
ages, would appear to have boro conquered races, Take 
the Eskimos, for instance. It in dificult not to regart 
them as the final rurvivors of men who have sot always 
been relegated to circumpolar tacts and who have lived 
in lem inhospitable regions. The arrival of hardier men, 
mote enterprising and abore all aggressive, bas driven 
them back by degrees into those parc of the globe where 
the others cared litte to adventure, There they have 
been left to themselves, without intercourse with the rest 
of mankind, condemned ever to revolve in the exne 
rele, receiving nothing from any one, not even the 
{incitement to invent something new. Having found chat 
sthich was indispensable for the maintenance of life i 
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tunfirourable an cavironment, they bad only to conserve 
it and to live on ie antl contact with an egoistical 
iviliation came to hasten their disappearance, 

‘Amocher example of the same fact is supplied by the 
Negtiton. They, too, are x conquered people. Whether 
in Africa, in Asia, oe in the Sunda Inlands, chey have hed 
to make way for competitors in the struggle for life. They 
found their refuge in forests where 10 one thought of 
following them. ‘They were not tracked to whose fat. 
nesses, because there was no desire to turn them out. And 
40 they were let in comparative peace, and nothing has 
coccurred to induce them to improve their wretched mode 
of living. 

“To Batt bli oo froin la enka wi bo 
imprudent, but is there not a certsin probebilcy int 
hypothesis which leaps to che mind chat certain bums 
abet, as the renult of a veritable man-bunt, of incessant 
persecution and by forced migrations, bave been gradually 
‘axpelied from whole continents into the wildest parts of 
the earth, uli texdem defuis erbis, in Australia, Tasmanis, 
South Aftica, and the Southern extremity of America, 
“There, deprived of all contact calculated to help forward 
theie progress, they adapted themselves a8 well as they 
could to the kind of life that was forced upon them, and 
their mentality for incalculable ages has been subjected 
ta atate of alnowt complete intellecualinasition. 








m 
Other specimens of bumanity heve not lacked the 
stimuli of which these have been deprived. All, bowever, 
‘have gone through & period in which emotional phenomena 
have been predominant, though in varying propottion®, 
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‘There are perbaps some that have lied almost from the 
outvet in a physical environment where everything 
assumed the spect of powers hostile to them. Expoeed. 
to the attacks of wild beasts, continually haransed by the 
elements themselves, by nature which was vo hunutiant 
that ic seemed aggressive, they were diverted from all 
intellectual effort because they were constantly assailed by 
apprehensions of every kind, Such effort had scarcely 
time to evolve. Between two terrore—or rather between 
the terror which shakes the huraar system to its founda 
tions and the nervous depression that follows—mental 
effort was arrested, paralysed. The life of these men 
consisted of a never ceasing brooding upon fear. Behind 
that which filled them with dread, they suspected a 
mysterious will to injure. Behind every phenomenon they 
guencd an intectico—en invention thet was moety 
malevolent. At the dubious hour of wight, they were 
‘lied with dread of the dangers that approached with night, 
the mere thought of these dangers becume changed for 
them into threats of hostile powers. In the darkness of 
their lives there was nothing that induced them to ree 
1 phenomenon calmly and to try to understand som 
oft, “Terror brought nto exprvwion is uarowonttle sad 
passional explanations it condemaned them to live in a 
world of occult powers. 

"There is nothing to prove that this nightmare existence 
constituted the ordinary life of the whole of primitive 
‘manikind, But even if it was exceptional, it s possible to 
seein this picture, a9 under a magaifying glass, what was 
the generating cause of their wild and vague imaginings, 
‘Ansicty must tiways have been present in these existences 
tuubjected as they were to the brutal influences of their 
environment. Even in the midst of a nature les crushing 
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than that which somewhat romantic imaginations dcfight 
in describing, Je menacing, more generous in the kindly 
sift of the earth, and less full of terrible encmics, these 
ten were not obsessed by the cozsciousneas of the forces 
surrounding then. They were suffcienly goaded by 
aneod to veck after practical moans of action or belf-defs 
‘but they were not so bewitched by it 2s tobe incapable 
inventing tools and weapons. With these new bora 
techniques were inevitably associated the promptings of 
emotional phenbmena. ‘There is no race in which these 
‘bro elements have not been at work. It may, however, 
‘be tsid that ehere are races in whick the passional element 
—that isto say, magic, inthe last resort—has predom 
tated, and races in which it has not been strong enough to 
prevent the reasonable techaiques from developing, and. 
vwhat was destined to become science from begianing 
to fee! ite way. Hlere assuredly is to be found one of the 
intellectual bifurcations offered to mankind, But other 
crosiways were sil to be encountered, 

‘Thus there have heen racee—-and why sot acknowledge 
that this has heen the case with nearly all Phat were 
driven by a kind of inner stimulus to create something 
snow, in order that their wretched lives might be amel 
iorated or made eaticz. But atthe beginning of civiiza- 
tion which was ths retched, certain races must have 
found themaelves, by reason ofthe very progress they had 
fauna onli ik ammo axete pet del 
retrogrestion to which no fatality condemned them to 
Yiele, though once at work, these caus exetcned their 
deleterious influence. 

‘The possession of farsidable weapons readily suggents 
to those who have them the idea of using them against 
‘ther beings who are weaker or less ficiently equipped. 
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Now, it ia aoteworthy that warriors began by being 
hunters. Te was in onder to acquire the mastery over big 
igame—uch a the elephant, the rhinoceros, the bufslo— 
frequecty in & condition to defend itzelf suceasflly, or 
for the purpone of attacking much wild beasts ax the fon 
or the tiger, that man was driven to exercise his ingeauity 
in perfecting hin weapons; and this kind of bunt is one 
that develope puscona which are not exactly pacific. It 
‘exalts courage and causes contempt of danger; it even 
makes one week danges as though it were a sport. Woe to 
the tan who should catch hold, even in good faith, of the 
‘beast which bas been chased and wounded by the hunter. 
Hnting quarrels are the cause of many 2 battle. ‘Thea 
again, the game changes its habitat. Hunting partic 
follow it, “And as all these men arc vicleat creatures, 
encounters and confess, treats and sanguinary combats 
bbecome part of everyday life. ‘There comes about 2 wild 
‘man’s determinism, the progressive mechanism of which 
itiacasy to fallow. “The combative instinct quite naturally 
inclines the individval under ie way to pecfet hie means 
of attack and defence. On the other hand, the acquisition 
of stroager and more deadly weapons encourages the 
tendency towards rapine and oppresion, Actions and 
feclings react upon one another, There is nothing 10 
check outburota of passion, and scorn forthe life of others 
continually increases, Meanwiile the passions aroused 
by theie usual occupation become ever more engrosi 

‘Theres one ever obsessing concern : game is often mre} 
itis naturally unsettled ané emily moves from one place 
to another. “How ist tobe prevented from withdrawing 
{nto regions where it wauld be far too dificult o follow it? 
How can it be retuned in and confined to thoee regions 
‘well known snd familiar ? How oan it be lured into aps 
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and éaares prepared for it, its power of resistance dimin- 
inked and ita ferocity evaded ? In other words, how is it 
to be enveloped in 4 net of mysterious powers which wil 
subjugate it sooner or later? Desire speedily leads 10 
{neaneation. The mental functions, whote spontaneous 
cexercive culminates in the appearance of magic, enter into 
play. Ae a matter of fect, hunters are of all men most 
given to fetishism. Like gambler, they week everywhere 
for urefl talismans that diminish for them the hazards of 
the chase and mitigate its perils. At the same time, they 
‘give human foem to the most important of the fetishes to 
‘which they have recourse. This is because personal 
qualities play ¢ singularly more active re in hunting than 
in other forms of kunan cctivity. Strength, agility, 
vourige, perseverance and skill are qualities’ without 
‘which the hunting of game and the victory over bute 
force would be impossible. The buman individual 
becomes grester because of all that is expected of him. 
He pictures in bis own likeness the powers to which he 
appeal. He attributes to them his own form, attempting 
only to make them particulary terifying. I¢ is this that 
strikes Livingstone in the foreat regions,“ We found 
that every village,” be nays, " bas ite idols near it. ‘This 
is the case all through the countsy of the Balonda, va that, 
‘when we came to an idol in the woods, we always knew 
that we were withia « quarter of az hour of buman habita- 
tions... Tt secon as if their minds were ever in dread 
Jn these gloomy recenes of the forest, and that they 
were stziving to propitiace, by cheir oferings, some 
superior beings residing there."* 

‘Whilat confidence in magic is chus clearly explained in 
the case of many tribes, it produces ravages both in the 
David Trigrems, Mininay Tre Sa Pc pe 86 3-5, 
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steleceal and in the moral domain. As we have seen, 


it checks all rational investigation into causes. It deadess 
thought which ia eplaced by emotional phenomena, Tt 
opens up 2 way to all kinds of pamsional outburns. 
Finally, it perverts the most natural reactions against 
deeds of bloodshed and murder. The sense of unrest 
‘which ought to accompany the killing of «fellow creature 
is quickly transformed into the simple fear of the dit- 
satrous consequences which the act may entail. ‘The 
pollution they feel has nothing moral about it they have 
‘vague ides of samething material which is dangerous and, 
must be got cid of. ‘There will be endless lestrationg, 
though a0 single thought that even faintly recalls the 
rrotion of tin, it our meaning of the word.’ Magic 
invades everything. It ia the cause af every ‘ind of 
‘bugbear; it iv aho the oxly remedy invoked againat these 
teerors, ‘Such, at ite outse, is the interior disintegration 
‘hich haa been the object of our analyais. 

‘Another cause is lying in wait, a it were, to accelerate 
thin disintegration, ‘To ake my meaning clea, { will 
‘quote the case recently described in touching detail by 
M, Robert de Trax: 

“There is a Syrian saying which states that ‘the 
‘Egyptian isthe most intelligent af men when be is young, 
‘but he becomes the most stupid when ke grows old,’ Is 
this ue? Enropears all agrec with us in saying the 
children are precocious, the young bays alert and shrewd. 
‘Then, inthe case of many, their development stops. Theiz 
\eiliance of intellect dies out. Some one who has etudied 
them st close quarters supplies me with the reason when. 
bbe mays: ‘Itip a case of semual exhzustion. From their 
cat age the Orient presive excenive teawodity in 
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vations foros, Voluptuouaness becomes an obsession 
diverting them from every other preoccupation,’ A. 
medical man with an Egyptian practice tells me: ‘They 
azo free livers who make too great demands on their 
prone peace ‘They are far more sensitive than 
turopeans to pleasure and 
ene revving ale mans, Thy fe the 
heed of cacitement, though they afterwards relapse into « 
‘state of torpor, With the most refined science they induce 
sensation and render it intense. ‘This vibration is neces~ 
sary for them, they find it i the pimento which Sres the 
‘very food they eat, in the variety of their perfumes, in 
‘apheodisiacs. Hashish has at all times worked ravages 
amongst thom ; to this ie sow added cocaine, which i 
rapidly destroying them. They are constantly whetting 
‘their sensuality in order to keep ita edge keen. Not 
ccantent with the ordinary pleasures, they carry their enjoy- 
ment to extremes, even though it Secomes intolerable. 
“T should aot like to assert that the Orient is nothing 
bbut one vast disorderly house. All the same, eroticism is 
widespread and potent. There is free scope for animality 
amongst these over-heated races, encouraged at it is by a 
blazing gun and the lavish exuberance of mature. And 
there is an wecompromiting element in society itself which 
‘by confining virtuous women within doors, drives men to 
the others and suppress all friendthip between the vexes. 
Neither religion nor convention sets a check to the traffic 
‘in buman flesh, Christianity alone, in all the world, has 
invented the notion of purity: purity which is not 
anceticiam and is less the sacrifice of an instinct than the 
ejection of contamination. But in the East there is no 
uch thing es tim. And as we Europeans cannot evade our 
‘Christian heritage, 2s—bowever sceptical we pretend to 
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‘bo—we are still" moral” fol, sensitive to diegust, ahame 
sand remorse in varying degrees, we fel ourselves separated 
frome the Oriental by a yawning chasm.”? 

‘Tia matter calls for reflection. Instead of separating 
‘us from the tribes which we are now apecially studying, it 
‘may thed unexpected light upon their history in the fare 
seway past, What M. de Traz denounces in the Orientals 
in tate produced by one of those crisea that enatinue 
century after century. Will thin state go from bad to 
worse? Will it be ect right by moral and social revolu- 
tions which will afect man’s inmost nature ? No one can 
tell; all depends on the workings of moral freedom, on 
the spiritual initiatives that men may or may mot take, on 
the events that will facilitate or prevent these initiatives, 
cia certain that we are discovering how « magnificent race 
may enter upon a period of irreparable intellectual and 
‘moral decline unteas it takes itvelf in hand in sudden 
realization of the tragic fate awaiting it. Its alo certain 
that this example doubtless contains « warning for other 
races justly proud of the izmente intellectual progress 
they have rade but whose vital powers run the rink of1 
gradually undermined by an increasing lust for pleasure, 
Here, however, we are not dealing with the furire, but 
vwith the past. 

If, in Wo highly dewoped a race as the Ant, the 
nervous spatem can be 80 much affected by conduct, what 
shall we not say of races which ace not upheld by many 
thousands of years’ calture and progress? What is it 
that has checked so many African raves and brought about 
their decline if it is not the lack of balance caused in their 
inner life by abandonment to Just? Here there is no 
cceation to inquire into the origin of polygamy. We 
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willingly acknowledge that this is a fact which can be 
accounted for in many wey, that it has not been solely 
and universally called into existence by suggestion of the 
lower appetites. Whatever may have been its causes, 
however, polygamy hes had consequences, which all come 
within the scope of vente exasperation. It is this senae 
cexuperstion, rising a2 it does to unsuspected heights, 
‘which ia the main obstacle to any resumption of the higher 
Tife. We do not think we are under any illusion a8 to 
what takes place in our civilized societies, not merely in 
the slums. But the revelations of medical missionaries 
‘egarding the volupnuousness of the coloared races trans 
cands all that our farthest fights of imagination could 
lnvent? That which amongst ourselves would be re 
rarded as pathological is « commonplace with them, 
‘There ina ick of balance which, extending over thousands 
cof years, has had its sanction in the bran life. 

‘We insist purposely on the tremendous duration of the 
periods that have preceded the present time, and on this 
Bplay at Heat in one see, we pact company from 

fenouvier : “ Why," he urges in objection to Bagehot, 
“does it take centuries to form habits? Do we not find 
that few days, 2 few Bourn mufice to modify « man's 
hole life nnd to determine its vicisitades and its out- 
come, when an iziportant act has beea accomplished, if it 
tbe one capable of repetition, pledging the doer to other 
deeds and lasting ? Do we not find 
that the education and the fate of children largely depend 
on the life and the morvity of their pareats, in a word, 
‘that habits are formed in individuals in a very short time 
aed coestitute the moral eavironment of a family ? 
“Achsype lng tara Aeration in tab wh ent 
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‘Among African tribes, travellers have noted certain 
changes of habits and castors, both considerable and 
rapid, dus to mental alertness and to the attraction caused 
by tome outstanding example. But even though « moral 
tatooing, once applied, were to be indelible for alltime, 
an seems too frequently the case, this would be no reason 
for thinking that it has taken centuries to apply the finish- 
ing serake."* 

Tes perfectly true that intellectual and moral decling 
by vitwe of the laws of solidarity, may proceed with 
terrible rapidity, but it is equally true that we are here 
confronted with one of thote cases ia which we must 
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it becomes. Such habits eliminate everything calculated 
‘0 oppose them, and gather around themselves all thet 
favours them and keeps them alive. ‘They become eni- 
bodiod in social practices which react upon them and by 
which they, on their side, are made permanent. ‘The 
determinism which they create becomes more than slavery, 
‘No longer is it second mame, it becomes narure isl 
‘ature perverted in itself and pervertin 

Spitt iv no longer at war with flesh; i 
invaded everything and no longer leaves 
1 semblance of life which it places at itx own service. 
‘True, a dymanic force of this kind doce not need centuries 
in which to evolve, but when it exists and solidifies, not 
only during buadreds but perhaps during thousands of 
years, can one imagine the monstrous distortion in which 
it ends? Here time collaborates with the causes of 
degradation and death. 

‘One fact has always given me meterial for reflect 
Between the starting-point of uncivilized man and his 
present situation, incalculable ages have intervened. 
‘How can it be imagined that, is this stupendous interval, 
the primitive state and the present state have remained 
identical, and identical to such an extent that the one is 
the revelation of the other? Was there ever 2 human 
‘being who could continue to exist ina state of bratishiness 
oc of habia! passion or of unchanging apathy without, 
toner or later, experiencing « reaction? We repeat 
daily thatthe intelligence which does not go forward goes 
‘backs inevitably it encounters the return impact of errors 
that take root sad gradually bring about their practical 
consequences, which in their turn become determinative 
causes, That which manifests itself in us after ceetiin 
‘cts cannot have been absent from the hussasity thet lived 
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during these thousands of years: enfecblement of the 
mind, disinclination for meditation, automatism of the 
will which has cither been reduced to pasivity ot sub- 
jugated by unbridled passion = all these causes, and many 
‘others cannot have failed to produce thei effects. Noth- 
ing therefore justifies us in regarding the tribes that now 
cexnt as the strict sucvivals of primitive man, or in seeing 
in uncivilized man an exact image of the infancy of the 
race, whereas he is frequentiy no more than an image of 
decrepirude and senility? 





w 


‘These analyses, in which we have no suppression or 
corrections to make, would have seemed adequate a few 
ago. At the ‘Gime, they could not wk 
Kin feito nind soured wits oder dcr, 
‘or rather with the most recent views or hypotheses of 

‘ethnology. 

‘We may wonder why sociology, in the case of certain 
‘of ity best exponents, claims to supply imme and 
definite conclusions, whereas the investigations of ethno- 
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logy, an which it should depend, arx far from being 
advanced ax one feels they ought to be, and, in the words 
of 4 datinguished scientist, “ ethnology is now in the 
inchoate and embrye cosdition in which the discovery of 
principles and methods forms its frst and essential need.” 
‘This is the opinion of W. H. R. Rivers, 28 expressed 
hx shore but thought-provoking pamphlet, Hisery and 
Ethnology (London 1932). When he wrote his remark- 
‘ble book on the Tedat (Landon 1906), he “wax then 
under the sway of the crude evolutionary doctrine of the 
time." In 19tt, when presiding over the cighty-frst 
‘meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, he announced in a sensational speech that 
hhe had abjured principles which he had too long regarded 
43 true, and that he approved, if not all the conclusions, at 
least the estential principles of the school inaugurated by 
Grtbner. In 1914 be published kis Hustory of Melanesian 
‘Suces, and in the preface of this important work he for- 
ntlted, a8 we have socn above, his judgment upon the 
present inadequacy of the methods and principles of 
ethnology. Struck by the borrowings which civilizations 
have made from one anotber, by the way in which they 
‘venga Dead, he ad th ipeeion ta hey 
sunt cease being clasified an though their eveluti 
everywhere bees uniform, as though it were por ie 
determine « pri in what order they succeeded one 
another, and to arrange them according to their relative 
perfectons on a scale leading from the least to the movt 
sdvanced. Nothing has been done, he thinks, #0 long 
38 no attempt has been made to disentangle, anit were, the 
oa Bein Mineen te ante Darn ps 
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intermingled civilizations, snd to determine when and 
‘under what conditions they came into contact with one 
another. 

Why should 1 not acknowledge that I have been 
‘through a similar crisis. In proportion a8 I analysed 
conversion among uncivilized peoples, it gradually be- 
came evident to me that another enquiry would so0n 
‘become inevitable, and that some day it would be necco- 
sary to exaraine closcly how divers idiosyncrasies of race 
or nex determine, in men’s souls, different reactions to the 
Gospel preached by the missionaries. ‘Hence my com- 
parative observations on the Galoes and the Pahouins of 
the Gabun, on the various tribes in South Africa, on mea 
and women on the Lessouto and the Zambezi? What I 
had but indicated, though to me it was an enticement to 
furuce investigation, merits a thorough and detailed atudy, 
which will have eo be atempted some day : it will consist 
in examining bow the laws, whose most general charac- 
teciatica have been determined, become modifi ss they 
pass through social or historical prisms. The work which 
could be postponed—and which it was even advantageous 
to postpone—for the understanding of what is at the root 
af the phenomena of conversion, becomes on the contrary 
imperative in the case of the ethnological studica which 
‘ought to supply sociology with « scientific basis. 

“The geographical casifcation of facta would probably 
have the effect of bringing many probleras to the front: 
for instance, ix it not strange, at fst at all events, that 
between the bows of certain tribes of an equatorial and. 
western Africa and those of Oceania there isso striking 
4 similarity of form that the mind is strongly inclined to 
Took pon this fact as something more than a bare co- 
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incidence? Does not this impression guin cemendaus 
strength from the considecation that the similarity ia 
found, not only in the one essential weapon, but in hte 
and clothing, tattooing musical instruments, etc? 
‘Does not the puzzle then become more cleariy defined, 
land is it any wonder that in attempting its solution, we 
take for granted a related culture berween certain tribes 
of Oceania and others which, in Africa, on the banka af 
the Congo, on the coast of Guinea, and even in Sene- 
pe, form ‘islets, a it were, surrounded by peoplea 
ich poaseaa none of these similarities. 

‘The chronological classification of facts, if it were 
pomible—we do not assert that itis possible everywhere 
‘would alto raise other problems. We sbould ark, with 
regard to each tribe, whether it ie wholly impomible to 
plunge into the sombre story of its past and catch a 
Blimpae of the way in which it became what it now 

Now, these are not questions inepired by individual 
fancy. ‘For the past thirty years ethaclogy has been 
developing in a very carious fashion. ‘This development 
‘would really have begun earlir if the works of Armand 
de Quatrefages had bees accorded the attention they 
mecit. The feeling of rancour against them, bowever, 
‘was somewhat strong. The occasionally fanatical cham- 
pions of Darwinism, whose exgperations were then 
‘triumphant, diverted the minds of men from x scieatist 
‘who had shows himuelf bat little disposed to follow the 
philosophical mode. An opposition, visibly inspired by 
ogmatical assumptions, bas on scveral occasions pro- 
‘vented too many anthropologiet from noting the tuna 
‘rou original and fruitful views found in this book on 
LEspdce bumaine (1877, 2nd edition 1899), sod more 
especially in hin Hiss géxdrale des races hemaines (6877- 
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‘and edition 1903). The principles of procedure 
which at the present time seems inevitable were all ex- 
prensed therein with adequate preciaeness and interest- 
ingly applied, Te is but eight, simply because too many 
‘people quote neither kis books nor is name, to mention 
‘what we owe to one who was a true pioneer. How comet 
it about that German scholars, whe Batter themselves that 
they are thoroughly acquainted with what they call the 
Titerature of a subject, knew vo little of him chat they 
never even mentioned hia ? 

‘The first of them to insist on the effects of the migra- 
tions wan Friedrich Reteel. He is supposed to hive 
‘opened up the new track by noting the striking resemblance 
between the bow of the Congo and that used in Oceania? 
Leo Frobenius took up Ratzel's findings, from which the 
larter had drawn no conchusion of any kind, and made 
rucierous comparisons, a few of which have already been 
mentioned? ‘This was the signal forthe great works of 
Fritz Grabner of Cologne, ox the civikzation of Oceani 
of Berobard Ankermann of Berlin, on Afscan civil 
tions, of W. Foy of Cologne, on the birth of meallurgica- 
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technique! The research work of P. Schmidt of Vienna, 
followed,* and that of the group which formed around 
him, with the periodical dackroper ax thelr organ. 
‘Another school, which began with research work in 
‘Amecica on the various American civilizations, provecded 
lina like direction, Here we may mention the names of 
F. R, Boas? R, H, Lowe,¢ A. Goldenweiser,} and E, 
This school has proved itself a tival—sometinies 
1 bitter one—of the schools at work in the Old World? 

In Enghnd, F. W. Maitland, the Cambridge jurist 
proclaimed in 1897 the importance of the new methods 
in a formula which has every appearance of being a past: 
word: “Ethnology ait choote whether it i t0 be 
history or nothing stall,” * and W. Rivers announced, 
1911, a8.we have seen, what he called bis “ conversion 
to the principle of these methods, 

















Jn early days, as a rule, areas or cycles of civilization 
‘were fixed by characterizing cach of them by some par- 
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ticular object (eg. the bow or the boomerang), though 
subsequently this has been done by saming their main 
social institutions. At one time it was feared that the 
‘Vienna group might be somewhat too strongly dominated 
by apologetic preoccupations, ‘The monuments of ethno- 
logy which we owe to it can but dissipate this fear and 
‘open the eyes of the most hesitant—of whom 1 confess 
that [ was ono—to the scientific value of views which, 
though they do not solve all the problems, completely 
revive the method of stating them. Seveeal represcata- 
‘of the American school make profession of biological 
evolutioniam ; at all events, of the cvolutioniam whose 
‘spect is familiar to us, They ace somewhat inclined to 
regard the followers of Getbner as being too ready to 
explain everything by sigrations, and too neglectful of 
‘what in called the hypothexis of convergence, that which 
shows how diuimilar elements of civilization come to 
resemble one another, even in their details, under the 
influence of identical factors, The quatrel docs oot seer 
‘on the poine of reaching its end, though one and the samc 
‘conclusion may be drawn from all these works: that we 
must entertain very grave doubts upos the method which 
consists in ticking off induferently, im all races and coun 
tries, facts that are arbitrarily detached from the society 
of which they form part, and from the ling and relatively 
original civilization which bas given birt to them, and 
in arranging these facts according to standards far too 
aproriste, in un order represeatiag the graphic scheme 
‘of bumanity’s progress. It becomes increasingly doubt- 
fal whether the history of human civilization can be set 
forth a8 unilinear and as bappening by a series of stages, 
everywhere the same. 
Ht must be confesied chet, when compared with one 
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another, the monographs in which all these effort end 
appear to lead to unexpected discoveries, 

‘The first discovery is that the tribes who appear 
authentically to represent the most ancient stage of 
‘humanity are not the radest, the moat destitute of moral 
notions. 

‘Thus, if mankind—as it has for 90 long been the fashion 
tw teach—began in a eate of beatial prominczity i it not 
singularly strange that the men in whom primitive ho- 
manity sees most truly to survive, i. those who are on 
the lowest rungs of material civilization, should be those 
‘who practise the strictest monogacty ? "This is the case 
‘among the Andamans, the Semangs, the Senoles, the 
‘Veddahs, and certain South East Australians. Is it not 
even more strange that, amongst many of them, marriage 
fs an authentically [egal instizution, scgulated in every 
detail, and frequently indiseoluble ? Is it not even more 
striking that those in whom the belief in magic cught, 
according to 4 priori views, to prevail most powesfully, 
are the very oncs in whom we Sind this belief Ieast pro- 
nounced? Undoubtedly all this still calla for 2 groat 
deal of verification, It is even more indisputable that 
such discoveries seem daily to present themacives 
ever increating verisimilitude. Are purely theoreti 
reiwonings, urged by Resouvier duting the second balf 
of the nineteenth ceatury against the equally theoretical 
reasonings of the evolutionary school, about to receive 
‘unexpected confirmation inthe beginning of the twenticth 
century? Though seriously doubting the possibility of 
constricting a scientiSc prychology of primitive man, I 
am even less inclined to accept a sociological romance 
based on observations clansified and organized according 
‘toa preconceived plan. My hesitant inductions, there- 
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fore, an to the moral starting point of humanity, stand 
sunt they are proved false. 

The second discovery is that we must not regard the 
beliefs of the uncivilized solely ax intellectual abereations. 
In saying this, we are practically at one with Durkhei 
Hubert, Marcel Mauss, and Lévy Bruhl, whose 
cams of the Engliah school appear decisive. It ip ime 
portant, however, when we consider what these tribes are, 
to see in them the result of their entite history with all 
its interblended maral and social phesomena. In this 
ewult the entire buman being is implicated : not only his 











method of talking rationally or irrationally, but also bis 
ingrained habits of life and action, his way of yielding to 
or resisting the impulse of passion, the state of his 
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wat might be called a functional aynthesis. The 
manner in which the various functions of the human 
being have been—and still are—exercised, presents iteelf 
in forms of infinite variety, forme that do zot all involve 
the tame consequences. It is here that personal init 
nd arrived at by individuals, moral or 

moral discoveries made by them, have bad incalculable 
cussions. ‘There are acts that proceed along the 
of mature, others that oppose nature. Ideas, con- 
vvictions, and feelings ental appropriate behaviour, and, 
‘asthe consequence of thu behaviour, phenomena that are 
clearly distinct from one another. "When dealing with 
the individual this may mean good health, cickness, oF 
death; when it is the race we are considering, 
mean prosperity, progressive decline, and even extinction. 
Between these extremes there are all possiblc gradations. 
Each of these states, however, is « complex that has its 
own distinctive requirement, It is these crystallizations 
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of phenomena that give its form to the existence of some 
particular portion of humanity. Its they that, for thou- 
sands of yeary, bave made the uncivilized what they are, 
tand Bave prevented ther fram becoming, of themselves, 
other than what they are. 

If we do not take into account this important reality 
‘we cun the risk, in practice, of making the most disastrous 
rmairtakes which will sometimes result simply in work 
effected to no purpose, and at other times will be dan- 
erous, perhaps even ‘productive of catastrophes. An 
‘idea, which leaps to the mind, isthe corolory of the theory 
‘everywhere vo widespread, during the greater part of last 
century, which represents the state of non-cvilization et 
tementially bated on ignorance and error. If this theory 
‘were true, all that is netded would be to found schools 
everywhere and speedily to diffuse ns much instruction a8 
possible, Can one doubt of the results to which this 
practice is likely to give rise ? Here itis not a matter of 
disregarding the urefulness—even the primordia] jrapor- 
tance—of intelecrsal culture. Disdin for this culeore 
‘would at once condemn the one who felt it. But in it 
reasonable to think that the mere development of a mental 
function can eufice (o rtconstruet the other functions and 
the peychical amalgams whick they form? Something 
else is needed that is far more thorough and complete, 
Ideas are ridiculously powerless against brute forces 
united to oppose them, what they represent and what they 
‘would exact. This interior coalition domineers at will 
cover perceptions, recollectioas, judgments, and reason 
‘ngs. "It docs this by virne of al Kinds of compromis- 
sions scarcely muapected by the mubject, but also under 
‘cover of a semi-uncoescioumess which favours the wn 
sckuowkedged compromission whilet concealing its 
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accemory charucter. The crystallization of feelings which 
the individual bears within himself without acknow- 
edging them or admitring them to himself, creates a 
espotiom which is all the more bratal from the fact 
Chat it in the leas cceognized. It ereates 4 prism through 
which reality no longer appears ocher then distorted, and 
which auggests supposedly conclusive reasons forthe moat 
hypocritical acquiescence, the most ahameful idleness, the 
mont degrading cowardice. To see clearly that each 
thing thould be in ita place and that the intellect cannot 
do everything, ix not being anti-intellecrualit 
‘We have continually to reture to our one essential 
discovery + that uncivilized mentality, with the belief in 
ita dominant fuctor—is characterised by cal 
disintegration. "This diintegration—wh 
8 go back to fer distant times and which consinte 
ceatentally of an almost mechanical acquiescence in fact, 
of x rooted passivity towards the moral events that make 
wb ince Rls of taasite sims of leah 
the deep-rooted ciuse of that intellectual and moral 
ankylosis that has kept each of these tribes at a stage 
‘beyond which it has never been able to advance. Mea- 
tality ofthis kind can be changed only by 
the tora etate whieh, in some w 



















‘which is 4 radical alteration im the direction of mental 
farce, we cal, from the religious point of view, cosversion. 


Does not this ambition to transform completely the 
mentality of the uncivilized peoples conflict with a diff 
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cauhy which we have no right to shirk by pretending that 
‘we do not see it? The question is to discover whether 
this very ambicion itself is right, whether itis advisable to 
te the return, to the rest of the human fem, of 
sacea that have so long been despised. ‘The answer given 
(o this question idee nr ot ie “conguinadores” 
of al times and countries and of the expleiters of “human 
ffeth,” namely that the only reasonable attitude is to sup 
press these backward creatures, and, if necessary, eliminate 
them in farour of the superior race. Ie maintaining this 
brutal position, and above al iz putting it into practice, 
‘we do not as a rule trouble our heads with complicated 
theories. Being stroag, we keep down the weak: this 
shas always been v0, and, we imagine, must always be 40, 
IE necessary, we try to justify cur action by the andis- 
‘riminating repetition of rules and Formulas gathered From 
a superficial cody of Darwinism. We sxtsfy our con- 
science~a conscience which is not greaty sted, though 
ie ikes to have at its disponal certain arguments that are in 
the fashion —by repeating a few set phrascs about natural 
sclection and the survival of the Fittest. Thua we have 
been able to justify those atrocities and acts of bed faith 
have decimated and sometimes wiped out the 
indigenous populations of so masy of the islands of 
Oceania, Australia and North Armerica 

Some’ people would like to see this state of things 
continue, But tines have changed. Consciences have 
evolved, and tacts of which we hardly thought i the past 
now demand the fulélment of cbligations of which we 
heave just begua to be aware, 

[New ideas arise and force themselves on the attention 
of the men who are responsible for our colonial policy. 
Jn the minds of roany administrators, they are causing & 
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‘veritable revolution which, though all its eects ars not at 
‘once visible, becomes dilly more pronounced. A now 
doctrine ix being elaborated as to the attitude which the 
<ivilized powersought tosdopt towards native populations, 
Ieis gradually assuming, expecially in France and Belgium, 
an offcia! character, and its representation sometimes 
carries considerable appeal. It distinctly party company 
‘with the conceptions of the past which were strictly imited 
to trade interests, and which, because of the lack of any 
Juman horizon, resulted in the systematic and slmott 
always pitiles exploitation of the popalationsadministered. 
This doctrine i» permeating the colonial schools and is 
moulding generations of official who bear no resemblance 
whatsoever to thosewhor, with a few extremely honourable 
ve formerly recruited in somewhat too bap- 
fashion. Without eactifcing the eights of th 
colonizing power, it accommodates them with the 
recognition of duties which are becoming increasingly 
definite and pressing. 

"In the same of humanity's right to live,” anid M. 
‘Albert Sazraut, Colonial Miter, to the pupils of the 
Colonial School on the fifth of November, 1923," coloni= 
ation, civilzation’s agent, is about to undertake the 
evaluation and the circulation of resources which feeble 
downers withheld to the benefit neither of themselves nar 
of any one ele. It's for the good ofall chat we are acting 
inthis way ; and, primarily for the good ofthe very people 
‘whom we appear © be dispossessing..... A proxy for 
civilization and an agent of human solidarity, the colonizer 
could not evade the mocal obligations which challenge 
attention from the very outset without proving falte to his 
mission or abrogating his claim to authority. [feclidariey 
‘was bis reavon for acting it should remain throughout his 
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rule of action, In giving hin a right, it impovea dut 
‘The latter are inseparable from che former... It it 
‘urgent to empbasite this point, the morel importance of 
which is supreme. For it checks the intolerable abuse 
which, by driving it to extremes, can be made of the great 
idea in whose name the civilizer substitutes bimself for 
the poverty of incapable races. Certain countries have not 
shrunk from these extreme conclusions, No sooner did 
1 race prove itself too feeble co increase the natural 
productivity of ita territory than the bratal axiom of the 
struggle for life, the implacable postulate of natural 
‘election, authorized ia disappearance its elimination and 
‘extipation, ‘This was the theme of German colonization 
jn ite ferocious extermination of the Herrerot, ‘The 
conscience of France cecoits before such an idea. Coloni- 
zation, by accepting it, would be worse than the barbaziom 
it claims to redress... Itv duty is at the same time to 
take in band the incapable native and make him useful, to 
train him physically and morally, to protect him from 
‘himself und the miseries that aseail him, in short to educate 
him and above al to teach him to become our ally in the 
‘mamagement, the working and the profits of the common 
property. This isthe indispensable countecpart of the act 
of taking possession, it prevents this latter from partaking, 
‘of the nature of spoliation, and turns it into a creation by 
Jruman right. Such, my friends, isthe estential character 
of modern French colonizatioa, which, in faraway over- 
territories, after the discovery of markets or base 
of operations henceforth constitutes our most sublime 
discovery, that of tmaa himself. Man, our kinsman, our 
coloured beother 1""# 

This new philosophy of colonization will have in- 
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creasingly practical consequences. Certainly we shall not 
at first succeed in making universal 1 method of treating 
the native which must bein strange contrast with what bas 
hitherto taken place. Habits of scors, of brataity and 
injustice cannot be throws off in a day: besides, ehey are 
‘nly too natural for man, especially when be iv invested 
with powers which may easily sempt him to abuse them. 
‘There must also be taken into account the dangerous 
influence of cliesate which, at tiees, suddenly throws off 
‘their balance individuals who for years have appeared 
perfectly normal. The moral evolution of which we are 
thinking, however, will not be due solely tothe necessaily 
slow evolution of ideas. It will be bastened by incidents 
that aze even now beginning to appear on the botizon. 

‘A form of propaganda, wbote origin and centre of 
‘diffusion are well known, becomes increasingly widespread 
senongst the least Gvilized peoples. It cunningly incites 
‘theie rancour and hatred, with cold and calculating passion 
points to the faults and exrors of colonial administrators 
and to the acts of injustice—frequently but too real— 
borne by the natives. It knowingly indulges in bare-faced 
sycophancy towards ther, atterapts to rae insurrections 
‘that would have no mottow, oF rather whose morrows 
‘would be either horrible outbursts of « barbariam over- 
whelming civilization or inevitable acts of represeion. on 
hich itis preferable not to dwell, At all costs, the edge 
of this propaginda most be broken by 2 manifest derer- 
jon that considered justice shall prevail, by jealous 
respect far the given word, by neverflagging efforts 
towards social amelioration. “Tho Whites, too, must be 
fon their guard as to what they themsclvet write in their 
books and periodicals. There are people at work who 
rote therein and represent as 2 programme of brutal 
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exploitation, a passages that are capable of being inter~ 
pected 23 expressions of scorn towards the uncivilized 
peoples, It would be strange if our civilized nations, 
After revealing to 40 many natives the art of making use of 
‘our complex weapons, should present them by imprudent 
speech or writing, with spiritual munitions that would 
prove worse than shot and shell, in the shape of anguments 
for propaganda. 


‘The efforts undertaken or planced by choten admini- 
strato wal have consequences which we must be careful 
not (0 underestimate. But we must not hide from 
ourselves the fact that the contact of civilization with the 
native inhabitants of the colonies results frst in the 
destruction of a social and moral order which, while being 
very retrograde and in ome ways lamentable, posseues 
nevertheless 2 certain value and supplies them with the 
natura framework of ther existence and activity. Civile 
ition begins by dworganizing, from every posnt of view, 
the peoples alien to itself. It wuld be terrible for them 
if what in thus destroyed were not replaced. "Thirty 
years spent amongst the aborigines of Madagascar, West 
‘Africa and Polynesia,” wnses che Governor Gustave 
Johen, * have convinced me tha, in ll these soctenes, the 
advent of raling races has profoundly shattered the moral 
‘edifice by destroying their politcal and soci insticutions. 
It would be erroneous to imagine that even the most 
Adcbased of the peoples under consideration were without 
some ideal 

‘The fiat traveliere who came in contact with them 
unanimously extol the comparstive otder which they 
enjoyed. ‘Their religion, rudimentary though it was, bad 
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atall events the virtue of keeping each man in his place, of 
imposing rales aad regulations for the common welfe, 
of safeguarding certain principles of discipline and order 
bby means of which life i « sate of society was possible for 

f some even happy. The ireparable injuries 
done to traditional institutions, tothe prestige of head-men, 
whose authority was seldom disputed, as well a8 to local 
deities hitherto feared and respected, plunged into a state 
of disorder these human groupings henceforth without 
taoralor social defence. After overthrowing the iti, chose 
megalithic deities of Easter Inland and other similar places 
in the Pacific, after the failure and consequent disappear 
ance of a theocracy dedicated, pechapa thousands of years 
‘ago, te the preservation of sites, customs and religion 
itsef, internal competition and strife soon reduced the 
population to one Sfth of its former number. The 
natives, hitherto checked and controlled, forgave neither 
the chicfs nor the priests for their defeat by the Whites. 
Alcohol, accessible to all—a substitute for the ocremonial 
‘awi reserved for the chiefe—and then the entire train of 
hitherto unknown evils : small pox, tuberculosis, tc. 
completed the disester, 

It could not, alas, be otherwise, and it will alway be 20 
‘whenever, under any pretext a civilized mation detidce to 
take in tow peoples of another race and of « different 
meotality. At first there comes about an inevitable 
retrogression, because the #0 called guardian, making a 
‘lean slate of a past which 0 prior he as evil or ele 
does not give himself time to know, faces it as it stands, 
‘without troubling himself to prepare the necesear transi- 
tion, It isduring this transitio criss that there occur ip 
the protected peoples, 2 general moral and physical decline 
which in sometimes irremediable. Hundreds of instances 
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might be given. The political and economical action of 
the ruling nation, unless tempered by parallel action that 
is very specially moral and human, can lead to nothing but 
Seelser 

Profoundly touching is this disinterested testimony of 
4 governor who, whilt exempt from any denominational 
‘religious scruples or from any metaphyoical « priari, 
simply states what a prolonged experience convinces him 
tm be the truth. One may assert chat there is not a single 
country on the globe to which the same tragic nding does 
fot apply, And yet, there is one detail which must be 
specified, The social order in which these peoples have. 
Iitherto lived is entirely inspired by religion. There is 
but one other religion of replacing that which is 
‘rambling, away. ted with hie fact, certain 
peoplewilldream ofatime when men will beablete organize 
(heir lives apare from any religious preoccupation. That 
in a perfectly legitimate hypothesis, thoogh ita truth is 
still far from being proved. There is nothing to show that 
the dream in question will sore day be realized, ‘That 
4 problem to be examined apart; it isnot thet which is 
now at issue. One thing quite certain is that, in these 
peoples, the complete disappearance of their traditional 
teligioe would be followed by utter moral depeavity and 
‘would entsl the direst consequences. Atal costa the old 
tnd disappearing religion must be replaced by another 
religion which will inspire potent feelings in the souls of 
en and will lead them to a higher level 

‘The prominent nced of all these souls is to be set free 
from that which bas been crushing them for centuries. 
‘They ere forced by the most cruel superstitions to live in 
woe of nightmare and illusion. They are hauated by 
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the peepetual dread of sorcery, and thie fear Ieaven thems 
« pry to all kinds of murderous suggestions. By 
preaching to them the Gospel teachings, we do not bring, 
thens—aa ignorant people #0 often state—a new eausc of 
trouble and uncasiness. Rather do we strive to liberate 
them from thet which often causes them painful anziety 
tnd even sometimes leads them to crime ; what we give 
‘them is mental calm, peace, and joy in living. 
Unquestionably the colonies heve need of manutl 
Jabour, but it is fo che interest of the colonies that this 
Ibour thould not consist of simple machines, that the 
tatives should have « coaticually better undecstanding of 
‘what the work before them is, that they should be in a 
condition to exercise their own intelligence, and, at the 
same time, should have suficient mental streegth not to 
bbe at the mercy of uobealthy stimuli which might deive 
them to commit the worst excesses, The whole popule- 
don should cise higher azd higher in the direction of a 
truly moral life; an dlite of high-minded souls should be 
formed. But it would be uscless to imagine that, in 2 
single day, and without a long and dificult preliminary 
training, mien caz be in 2 position ta rash through all the 
stages, the very ones that our most civilized races have 
taken ceatuties to traverse. The problem is to tura all 
these aborigines into true men, folly developed and capable 
‘of al that progress which will be theirs eventually, and, 28 
‘a begioning, capable of avoiding the intoxication of hasty 
and superficial knowledge, of keeping in check theit baser 
appetiton, and Snally of entertaining legitimate xmbitions, 
‘hile all the time protected from 4 puppet-creating vanity. 
‘There is no reason why we should declare « prieri that 
the Gospel alone is capable of bringing about this mental 
revolution among uncivilized peoples. Here we are 
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confronted with «question of fac, and of fact alone. Are 
‘we acquainted with any philosophy whanoever which, 
apart from the Gorpe, causes men and women to under 
take the stupendous tusk of this moral transformation ? 
‘When we are showa one we ost study with eager syzn- 
pathy the resol which it obtains, Meanwhile, it is 
extremely intresting to discover thet the eruy acientic 
study of uncivilined peoples sbows the Christian Mi 

in a new light. Whether it be Proterat or Catholic, 
Lutheran or Methodist, whatever be our true preferences 
and our particular coovictioes, itis co longer wha, in 
cultured circles, we may Inve bees tempted to imagine. 
‘The Christian Mision is no longer the mystical and costly 
phantary ofa few religious individual with high and lofty 
feelings. Tt is no longet aa undertaking suggested by 
arices or sxcturin emotions, a somewhat ridiculous 
atrempt to induce Hite black boys t= wear European 
clothes. Nor ist an epic, sometimes a magic one, wefil 
2 most for kexping alive in the Church the longing for 
sacrifice and the poeary of devotion. Tt fora » deste 
whole in the historic evolution of the human species, 
‘Were it not undertaken, did it not carry through its tak, 
this evolution would prove lacking in an exzential element, 
the very one that does most credit to man, This Mission 
gives us glimpres of one of the goals towards which 
history ia advancing : the brotherly and oatrammelled 
collaboraion of all human groups usted in the under- 
ttanding of the ties that biod them together and in the 
Aletereination to achieve motu respect, 

‘We are litte concemed to kaow whether the Christan 
‘Mission ino be alone in playing the part chet iis playin 
‘The one outstanding fact in that it i giving effec, in is 
‘gon way, to an initiative on the part of chose partions of 
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‘mankind that have reached thee spiritual coming-ofage, 
namely, the decision to aid and protect—withont any inter- 
‘ated motive or the secret intention of exploiting them, 
bt in obedience to an obligation regarded as sacred—the 
‘other portions who have not yet come of age but have for 
thousands of years been slaves of « fixed mentality which 
prevents them from tising higher. The Christian Mission 
‘represents a systematic effort, not to propagate intellectual 
aomlaige—whch ard i oes nt iin though 
it docs ot attribute thereto any miraculous pow 
spiritual transformation—but rather to call forts in ae 
souls a reformation of the apitit, a radical subversion of 
hhabite that keep human beings imprisoned like ore in the 
wangue, and prevent them from developing their powers, 
4 revolution which gives btck to the individual the 
capacity of initiative, restoces his responsibility in his 
destiny, and evokes within him—to call things by their 
right name—ehe birth of a new self. 

‘Now we are in a postion to answer the question atthe 
beginning of this work, Have those philosophers and 
prvchologists been wrong in maintaicing the fundamental 
identity of all mea ? We have attempted to answer 
question and we reach the conclusion that this funds- 
smiental identity isa very real onc, but that tis not apparent 
in actual facts; that two humanities really seem to be 
confronting each other, as different ex possible, so diferent 
that the efforts made to transform the one into the image 
and likeness of the other seem utopian and ineffecaual. Te 
ia, however, an entirely theoretical view that inspires this 
despondent outlook, and this theoretical view sight resale 
in leading men to think, 2s they did in the days of Arie 
tote, that some human Beings are born to serve and others 
to be served. It is easy to find people quite ready, in 
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‘oder to satiaty their awe personal vanity, to exploit these 
alleged conclusions which have been fir too burredly 
arrived at. 

In opposition to this pesimistic despondency, which 
some people would very quickly make vse of, we bave the 
conviction of the a to wham we give the nameof mission 
try, who leaves his own country to offer the hand af 
fellowship and brotherhood to the uncivilized peoples, 
He, (0 snot wrong i believing ins humanity that is one 
jn emence and one in destiny. His work, in very trathy 
isco restore to the kuman family the backward childeen 
‘who, just because they are backward, sesied no longer to 
belong to the family. On the other hand, he wil not be 
sstonished to find amongst chem « distressing inability to 
understand, to discover contradictions which seem to 
indicate the presence of « yawning gulf between himself 
and thote to whom he is devoting hin life, to meet con- 
Soualiy with disheartening misconceptions, with mis- 
construttions that appear insormountable. It is for the 
very reason of Sting this incomprekension, of triumph 
ing aver these misconceptions, of putting an end to that 
‘which separates him from those whom: he wishes to make 
hh brothers, that he goes to their succout, and strives to 
convert them. Far from being dismayed by a boodage 
Ferien ors 
to futbom ity nature, to realise that while he most be at 
‘grips an in his own land, with al the passions of the fesh, 
hhe must, in addition, oppose those forces which have 
prevented ove portion of humanity from citing higher and 
hhave combined to keep it down. He will not be io the 
Teast astonished if all these powers of subjection and 
servitode rise up to oppose him, for he ix convinced that 
fhe will oveccome chem by his own detecmination, by his 
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faith in the roight triuzaphant of the Spirit. Itin the part 
‘of the philosopher to bear in mind the immense value of 
‘what this man is trying to do, to note the place he holds 
amongst the various factors that make for human progress, 
and to do him homage. 


are, 
‘PRE BELIEF IN MEN-TIGERS. 


‘Wren the ppchological wate of the magicln who i boc an inn- 
prtr andthe fre victim af hin own lei, mast we No compare 
AHF eat hs reference to he Deen manesige and merece 
Isdary iy apa men gh thy come oor ok 

yi ‘amen ‘commit hen in 
‘he fr of feracion aria To Pach imagaonn thre 
‘nothing sbwormal in ht rasafrmaton of ie. tmo animale and of 
animal into men. In Afton a al event chia Delia alnowt 
ariveral M. Lérp-Brasl quote srking examples of tHe 
eles the case of ative of Benguela whe afer ecing one of teit 
‘umber stacked and torn to pieces by Hon, weal the tothe 
yer incoder to dncover who waste real care ofthe man death, 
‘The toodhyer conula the knuckle-bones an filly denounce an 
enemy ofthe dead mus, wi, to give vent co Dis atve, kas amused 
the farm of ion. "The enemy dees the accunsion ‘The poion 
tex imposed ade ordeal cas again hen Sialy be confncs 
and din in agony? 

"Whenever anyboy is toe by a beast of prey.” wees Major 
von Wisenane, " they find ov: by some curipulanon who bua bea 
the torcerer who had thanged hime imo x wild bear... On a 
former occasions m conversation wth T poo] ty whe aon the 
whole rather enlightened I was stoned 1 fd i clinging to 
is apertion”* 

“To these examples which I borrow from M. Léxy-Bruhl 
(2 bac printion 40-435 Twila one of howe worst re 
well orn in tropical ores. A Mekuns head-man, happening, 

SM Magy, Ream Sod Af 5 
1 mdr eg a 





i? 
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te quar with the people ofthe nex viage, etived in send them 
Yin" Teopard* to descoy thir oc. Ans 2 « mater offic & 
Acp wa atic ot byw leopard. The native png in aninady, 
fred x gun shot atthe leopard end wounded him in the brear. 
Blood ein indicate! thatthe wound had been» vevere ope. On 
the marrow, the remour was read brand at one ofthe wine of 
the headsman was dying from « wound in the brat. "Before 
fing mmay, he woman canfeted ha she was dying because of 
Sher mu’ who had fat her changed into eoyad and bad act 
her te erry off heey”? 

Cerainly, to undentand the tl we must eke into scroant 
the belief t which M. Léry-Bradlvecrmaagnin ard again. But 
sre must area alge part ofthe faces ta icraed eckery. 
‘would appear to be a well cablsbd fact that menaigen, men- 
leopani and other are meses of secret cies that mabe we of 
Alaguie for spreating error all around, foe perperaing murders 
Gat ae perbage real of simply ie amangng ther own fre 
pasar “Mle. E. Amour, fom the Gpias, was prec st 
acbartad when the alarm was rind Oat x manger wat inthe 
viciny. A rel man was seen. He peur, the keeper, 
‘rough the bamboo, sca hin eying to ge through the nero 
Fe bend forward and walks on tiptoe 90 that he ty be taken for 
a real tiget.Jurtag be in sboot to cam and eke bt way throug 
(he open door the keepct fire but he thot minx him, ad a Sew 
seconde eferwatds, te boys Bear kim gallop pat and plunge inte 
the facet. The gu shot brings me rciing up «ur laneraa 
rab vo discern traces of the tat gous: hey sight ined 
te taken forthe tracks of a bugs sige. How don he manage to 
ace bis thumb, beading it in Betreen his gen? Tessa dat 
‘hee men put laws on ther act ae cover it hodien with wild 
teas? sm” 

1M. L, Mont, of Sumit, aftr sxernining tha seve! crises 
dad been commited by the manesigey of the neighbourhood 74 
that they were "elepbane burrs who stack people by nigh cut 
cf their beady and remove ther ino and cae to uake Fes 

1 ong My 180 P 2: 
‘Yee de Bhar omg, 90 re ety, 
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1 he “Te kk es ition 
Septic, Be Se aero 
minaret eee ape 
ogee nanan 
Somes asin tpecetete eek 
cea clan eae Seapets, 
ieee tren alo ss 
Setpoint Sm ay 
Tieth dcr neue 
EE te angi wi in ce 
dot Sian BOE ye ae 
rere emmereemen uniter 
tite che Semgs omy bye ak 
‘a recret amociation of fetmhises whote totem or mered ardenal is the 
Panther, It would appear that cermin well-erown initiares have 
Beng wh Maina whet ong 
Sopa yep sco amy pel py oe 
sea bees conn tet ped lo 
‘who desired to join the sociery, was that of making a conteibution 
Baiamaiearoadonntch tesuctpe 
‘this, the candidate wore a panther’s skin, painted spots and stripes 
all over his body, placed small knives at the extvemmies of each 
ieee ds eine 
his way into o village hut carrying off the woman ot the child he 
Merde ate tts pre 
trl pp 
“ Tehas been proved,” says Father Pinsrd de le Boullaye, “ that 
tc Anas eg Soca 
ag cs Siac ah <i pe 
Sheed dtr ar re coved ye Dogar sat wid teed 
berger eres peri menpereage eran 
‘The museum of Terrueren, near Browcls, porscatct x eplereid 
fake Renn etaD 
fected ar ton 
dbiretir carina Sisco eatts 
"int mrp Soe Po 
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ein ical to my to what cmt the almost undocbead frauds 
‘which sscompanycorain cree are athe iin of eget that 
deat with mex tmafrming theaacves int ager, Japan of 
archer, ‘These legen, Soding their way song people pre 
Aligoned vo every Kind af far, confi in enx's mind the beet 
mayne by A. Lévy-Brahl while ox the eer hand this bbef adh 
rope eo beorgt without qoertion the legends which enpeared at 
tine of panic tor. Wihen we know how scaly the Sask cone 
fe 0 crimes which they canna have comnid, we hk wich 
bewlieeest fhe amon of Deion in wih all hme 
‘What induces me to exphusze the cement of imposrure which 
‘here mum be in al hee wore na fc told me by Che minors: 
of the Gabun. Te is ere sed Ghat individ treed for 
Tat thlowhenjdpuen utterance nose at 
ay when isto be pronounced. Ana rl, thei 
deat i aplained ua crated by suicide. We say, however, wonder 
if che have not been poitoned by seme member ofthe secret vociery 
‘wha ke this precaution again pouible confemant of mature to 
comprotnis the mry of the ext 


aAvprwpix 1 
‘TERROR AND MENTAL UNBALANCE, 


Tux following document singulaly emphasines the mental un- 
Tnlance to which cermin belies may lead aacvlined peoples Tt 
wan given to me by he swiorncy Ch. Cadi, of the Ganan, who 
‘traralated i Uterally fom the Pahouia or Fan langange. {& was 
‘risen by a native whe Raving been vent to conduct prvce fn the 
lage ascend Sambi ox the Ogoout, act at Akoghengol 
Pabouin head-men engaged in. grave palaver, was prac atthe 
cusion, and tok noms of what he heard. "We serompany thie 
scoount, of which we have not charged 2 ward, widt a short 
‘ommentry inesded, a ira posible we dow light upan i. 
“On Sunday, {war at Akaghengel fr the puspos of conducting 
the vervice. A'pan lives there named Bkoesi Naf, wo bas lng, 
been il When che srecrer BEkoune came to hi ville, Ekomst 
‘ale eo him and eid: *"Teeat me, far thin body that you tor at 
Jong been iL? * Good’ mys Békoune, ard he begin to prepare 
amnlicine for him. He took pounded lesees of the cam plat, 











nottlepe P* "Noy replied te sick man. “The Békoune cominved : 
"Now know tat you have 20 ur"? How dul T manage 
treat you?" He added: “Lf you with to get better, kill « wan. 
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“The Isle ake tw cet you ead you wil ever” * Whee 
Tin Cite st ny aren Se bu ny sn, Beale 
WEkoni Aft asoments deo be se Kil him and 
‘eatme.” But Békoune cold thia secretly to the von and Békale fled 
Swett wk atte ano rea Békomac Seales to 
Slvound? "Tesnnet teat Eko, fr Be bas wo "Gr in is 
belly? The doh man, Lowered to fad tone one whoa he 
{End He eck hiss the beweofs fc vot not, 
trea leaped Lh fo ter ans cd id i 
“peed do Jou knw of «eh wi whic © pile olla 
tant” Ha Gad reppiog fa he separ ce cck may di 
heartened, returned to his but and went wo bed. 

"Thi muy wit wes» Chr, raned Akowte Angwt 
‘When the woman sow thet her hutband was ot recovenng fram 
his illness, and that Békoune was tired of treating hun, she placed 
‘him on her back and carried him to the Akéiés. An Akélé sorcerer 
Prepered bis fetishes and then said to the sick man: * Before I treat 
‘you, fire of all tend for yout relatives so that they may see haw J 
Ia care you Else ecaoned html, Bor neve af et 
“were willing to accept the invitation, for eack saan kecw that it win 
Terded wilson ‘Then he ALE wre’ wt the 
tian" What thal Idot) My pt met ait youn the nigh, 
‘beheld ou bare 0" Era "in your bl, Yur mative oy 
‘Gc whb cameo. Thrbs rack your nis en pon 
tra tot bec thi foe ene wo be at 9 dex We il 
{Eh Ma lod tad bsp aes yor aly lar yout on Hand 
inno langee pe” Whaengen ce ek ma aS sha sosces 
*Thawesey he has ww eee biwierathe vlog Chez 
ne of thaw ve! 

“iva dam the mec bel hee po eraon nd that 
dm eh epee eee era oh 
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wm the womso who must diz. He summaned to his aid the ober 
spi ofthe Akt and all hea api i bute ny, left their 
‘villge and arrived at Akogheogal at dead of night And all che 
Patorizn knew (i gl”)? dha che ALM sic were the. 
‘The iter seized hal ofthe woe, rho awaie and wid Yo Bet 
Ihusband: * have ven pitta (Sepes) wo have ca busing net 
(Gn ngwtl")* over ny body” The husband gore the alan abd 
the whole wllagewwake. Inthe ight, owls were Beurd hooting a 
along the way by which the ALE spirin hed coase. ‘Then the 
viegers bear angry thei piri engaged ix bee intel en 
and drove way choe of the Abst And sever AbiMs were 
wounded by the jerein hurled a night through the air by the 
Pebouin wits! 








Tt hy ronan oy ut a nce at 
ie Sra fe ec i Se 
espera tava Snel ype 

eo ghd topes io te western ae 

Sd cet ce wets sa et 
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“Tw Absis died A tint who wis mended, x fow days 
herwards mich a Pabocin (Emasryaha): "ls the woman we 
selacd dead” "Noy wa the wre, but she in ery She 

aid the ARE, “ani in beau of er Cat we 
“The falling diy, Bekal's wie was dd andthe 


At the proen tne, che ALE complain, forthe Pubotion 
took on severe 3 rovnngywponthem. *1f we bad wane oo they 
fp," jet we eld coin engage teaver” 
withthe Eameyaghas."* 
“"Thac me Sunday, Beale pede agai Bis fuer Eloi 
efi the Pabiouin heaimen. ‘The ma my: * You haye Kile 
lo at al eres you ne the cae of her death, IF you had 
at gone tobe treated by Ure AX yey would mat ve cose td 
Ailled be." “ee the father defend bac wit the words: “1 
Aenow nothing ofa that" Whe they bad hed speaking, the 
heademen who were judges In the pales a8: * Exoal, i bo 
analy you who ae the murder, ad Joes wife bo sik. Not 
ha you yourelet eve eaten the heart of your daughter, 
tbr when yout wife cated you to the Aida you were rete thst 
they dance treat ona man without Kilng another. ‘Therefore pay 
out en or hia wits are 
Thm was all dt Test 











Signed: Max Evann” 
Ser aera 
ear eee Dirwed went Hwee 


See et rere 
‘pen ae thee teeny 


Appenpix 11 
‘THE INSTINCT OF ORIENTATION 


(Ganse or Dascnox) 
A commoraasts time has pumed since » number of oberven 
‘rota againe thts legend. Tha sith reference tx marveloas 
Sccouna of eienrian publted i873 inthe pages of Notre, 
‘Me A.W. Howe wrote he flowing Ienar whit sppeated ia 
the mamber dated the Bow of Auge: 

*"Tiave aot met wih aboriginal natives cher seven or ab 
‘uame Micka’ who pomemed any power af finding ther way From 
‘plate to place differing in im astute, thoogh pethape in it degree, 
‘roa that tobe Sound tn very good bockna” among Ue ie 
“Ther knowlege of cosnry entry Lcal—apecal at regards the 
<igriceteloging t their tbe or Gmily-—general au separ the 
‘oanary of te migthonring Da They Enow thoroughly 
‘estine they hare been bran ieand have roumed overt ever este 
(Out ofthis own lcaty Ihave found them tobe inferior tos good 
whic * bona’ in so fi that hey are abe trem ut ty 
‘Problem relative tothe Sears ofthe country, and my experience 
3a own that out of thee local knowledge I oauld neve rey upon 
soc of them in preference to my ow judgmene have tmatked 
tha tha very foe coy even 0 thet own Svc ened eaight 
fro one place to another, sty at twany mile ditance. I now 
rele weil Wo the aburgics of at pat of the ise of te 
continent lying on each side, north and south, of Seurt's Desert and 
including Cooper's Crock (Serwees: Queetiand nnd New South 
Wale). Av tule zy would "give and aka” see Jo" on ach 
tide of the coune correcting the rection from tine 1 tink wey 
tecogaios che" y ofthe eounery "fromm ding proud 

"The author who ave vied with one anode in exploiting hme 
rwsiows storia have ever eluded to the promt made By thia 
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(quilfied wines And hercin le the dfece oftheir method, AT 
the postive fice in which oricntation memed to ve taken place 

te mest nprisingfahion heve been eallected, but no ation 
tam ever boca paid to the negative fics, ‘The wane erat bas 
‘iad the entire eudy of anal orcaation. M. Edoeard Clips: 
‘hie alone has draws smetion wo “be deft ds yes dh retour.” 

‘Nevertheley snc the tone of Howic, weve! witnemes have 
publided negative abacrrations Foc intance, Me Petit related 
to M. Van Geng * esos epnces of hi hephant bts durg 
which, afer long Gen and when the tise had come to retrace 
Chie step the Blacks anpanined x regular palaver, wit dxcamions, 
daring which contradicory opnicen wae expremed, 1 decide upon 
‘he way to ake.” Ones, having gone aetray in the forex when 
vcompasied by « Black, the ler wan unable to fll him the 
recon of the village frm which they bad ware, Cough it wat 
not far divans and M, Le Pes ed co wait wat tbe fun wat 
ginning to set in order Ghat he might hizaclf determine the right 
direction, -M. Le Petic righ ditingeites between those Blacks 
who are redeotary and thee who are hunters by profasioa. The 
farmer are incapable of finding their way in unknown terior 
the late, on the other hand, can do shit, though oly by remon of 
\ remashable development of ther power of clveration. ‘The 
sume Van Gennep, fom whoro we have ‘aken this tony and 
‘whe hie edraty he ealey of thins af oneration, ao quotes 
the explicit tenimony of Dr, Pécrul-Ltecke, The Iter in his 
monograph on the popslation of Loango (1907) remara that mort 
‘of the negroes ofthat regen frequently wander anray, and when 
thin happens they love thet heads sone of thes, 
Ihawever, aude x remariable seme of deecon. He ale reports 
tha, from wha he bas bear the Buthiten af South Afes love 
themuelve ix the deat. AI ghee quomniors any be found in 
Yan Genney's book, Relig, Morars et Ligendes ri. 9p.33-61- 

‘The developesent of olzervation and memory, which to one 
septs to dhpute,sefbces to expkin all he marvelous facts 
selased during the past two ceneris by nuhor who have futfly 
‘Teproduced the rerimony ofthe Jest musionariescf the cghteeath 
entury, especially that of Father de Chatieris. 
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‘Wa to not relly ind i man—any rare han x he stimula 
spcclic ecm of orientation Thi i the cancion cht hat been 
‘eached by Bd. Clapartde and Ex Rabwed in ther recent astcka 

the Journal de Pehle. 

“Tri opinion, al the mse, i fa roc rosving gral acompt- 

‘ance, “The season that no ptematic rly ofthis quenion bam 
(othe pest ben ede Tall elie «mse ded 
szaniaen lnc th endl exon won wre ln 
degre of emegention on the part of the witamaet sat would 
demonstrate thes creduly. This examination wa undertaken by 
1M, Pierre Jscard ina bitheno unpubl’ work ox Orin 
Initsine ches Phone, i which he bux collect, compared and 
lanifed srdable evtenen, which he aime wt completing by 2 
emanal investigation. This work definitely cansrms the concle+ 
sone of Clapesble ad Ruben 

"More than this by experiments in walking Binion pomible 
to demunerte the mowerttence ofthe sense of imine orieata- 
Sonborh man and intheaninal Man, whether ced o nos, 
is incapable a alo inthe animal, of prococding in a night ling 
‘when the experimenter really eEiminaesalllandearts. Under rch 
conditions the animal or te man adeances aviomacally and 
segularly devas wo the lefts a sch 2 degree thin the cate that 
ser x certain time he favs hic app st che place fram which 
he roto This devon, peobably cowed by the fact that che 
Tight half ofthe ody a eronger dun the left univer. Tt had 
fen been dexried m taking place in all animal, and in hora, 
brings whether cle or not 

‘George Cat, the author of «book of travels inthe pre of 
arth America pale in 1850, gives an instance of # minap 
which bef his ecaose of hi devistic, isn what be my: 
“On artiving atthe vilage of the Siowt and relating our soge 
sdvensre, the Indians began to laugh Beastly, and all the chiefs 
were unanimous in emuing me da, when » ean it lot In che 
race, be walls ins rele iavarilly ting tothe." © This 
serange dcvatlon, manifesting Stelfwheseve: exter landmarks 

1 Pine Jovan,” se cope sadam 
i Bel omar atk ae 
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sce abr incfvatly prom che nowcaiecoee, both inthe anal 
tnd in max, of hat mane a nis of riaion rhc basen 
te finn dacwned. “Armchair scectst, who hitherto have dealt 
‘withthe guetian have been unaware aft. For all that in 1897 
{CNoneeges bog, F- O. Guldberg, ad domoneratd how # 
‘worked In te cue of e anezal. His invexigacons quot oy 
‘by each sckencasas Var Bierce who deal withthe Gaepmcty 
ofthe bol, have remained unknown to wccalins ia ateraton 
(WV. Genaaty Van Genaep, Capuitie, Et Rabun te) 

1M. Piers Jaccard, in the tre shove mostaned and in a 
‘comaninton wo the Socied de Prychologie in 3937, ws the int 
fw demanverate Gat the fact of deviation epee the cate legend 

fing he ietince of oneneation. On chs eabjoc he i pret, 

a tecond work entilod, Bruni sur fer deviations inewmieter et 
‘potonbe dee marche dons Pele. 

tf cay tote how far these (averigations confirm the Far 
smeotal iden of our enquiry ino the mec of ncined pron 
[Not only dootpritive man sat wacertain bis beara dilferencly 
fm clined man, bebe le imal que oly meet 
‘whet bs externa land are tomoved) The aeged metre 
Aifernoce between the peychologial sptinode of civilized and 
‘non-civilzed man i nor-exaeent ven in tse doesn of orietasion 
‘hich hat hitherto seme 9 eosin 


“THE NEW DOCTRINE OF COLONIZATION 


strat from a such delred in 1923 by Bf, Albert Serva, 
Codeine, et the opeing tng £0 the lists of the Hele 
‘oles 
carTit cay feet! Th ao at extoriy 
in your countrys mame, you ar about wo exeribe ove: 
peoples? "These are grave queroone which you cannot leave 
sunewcred. How awe you to act determinedly, wich all thet 
shendonmant of enthucaam which ines ve occ if You thow 
Ientatan at din age ? Same day, when dep in ee but, dusing 
treo ces on beg ce wi er at 
ttraagen experience on too dificult» 
fone nme cide ot ll pgs ak: Why ot 
‘bere Hive I the right to way here aa to weak with aathorty? 
Te not the act of conquest which ba brought me co this wot really 
a 4c of splizaon which leaves ax original tain und mh upon 
veering do PA cian of Repoblcan France, atom of ld 
fh i the tadiSoral champion of Juice and which for laf a 
century has never ceased to protest agra the vckton of right 
Inficed pan iin 2871, am T not here the itrument of might 
sua acct tad, homerer werd be De chim of my 
county, can I denim che though, that, fom the andpeart af the 
Digher justin his aim bas no legac basin? 

“Friends T have pumed Shrough that anxious Dour when the 
conicence i thus cinfrosted wid apparent conumdletons. For 
the fray of fae brought me into pablc Lie under the dacpine of 
sca who implabiy repudetd colonial cxpansion. Twa th 
pupil and when dering nent me oat to Eve Beyond the ca, theit 
‘word ill fang in my ca.” For trelve years ax Governas General 
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in the tropics and os Colaral Minit a France, Ure seta 
Tong upon the quan of elozano, i legitimacy and is mond 
comequencen, Them madiaons dy nocd sed controlled 
ty Oi eapeience of sera fics bee tered in the mec al glow 
ing conviction with which, ifneed be, Taboud Kee to ll your own 
oe 


What a the we of lowing che euth? Info beginnings, 
‘oloiaition was not an ac of Gvileation, the wilt cvize. 1t 
fran an uct of force... of iancowed fare Tein un ene in the 
ttrugge fr ile chat grext vital competion which, fom mien 10 
group, from groops > naioes, hes one en spreading ouput 
ke rt woud. Tih peoples who po crt to sek colonies in diane 
continent and sine them at ine Shick ony of hemocves, work 
only to acquire power, conquer only for thei ow profit. The 
ings they covet in thewe colonies are commercial marke and 
polital contra. No Hea of civilization ig at the lack of the 
‘udveaturow underalongy it amy accompany though 
Fev ar coin le" Cada ta sein, Se fun 
napowe of beg wefal to ether. In it beginning, colonization 
bare epi of procaine we 
Re rey eee a Sech ave thefts 
binary, Tron fein lng tein len co 

ch marks colonizader in im beginings ba pro- 

‘Sores peed cms eared peep nee 
ative’ face, and the icy dogmation of rural meen ass the 
trade in ruhlemly etausting or mainsining ina state of borage 
{human being reared sa eternally infer. The Back, re er 
‘alow native not vo much amas a8 an inerament af tl ef warth 
only in an far a Be can serv, and Surg aide coe he i welem, 
‘Wy shew cantdcrtion for him sing thatthe aw of tection 
‘nu seed beforehand the fe of those wo wil be able—or not— 
o ree? Whar ia tho ue of caring for his chiren and watching 
cover the preserasion ofthe rice tine: is rata prolfcaton oust 
suronaiclly Gl up she voids ade in the“ eck" by various evs 
‘ad epidemic, by phywclogc indigesce or by forced labour? 
Above all whats the wae of teaching and impeoring hia, of eying 
te eae hi 19 one's om level, since it acknowl that the 
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coer of his akin prodatias hsm o> dhe erecting scrrtade of 
‘ein iexedibly indice? Humaacy' dy wish gard to hen 
‘wll be adoyaacy performed by the Bod offices of sore of let 
‘eal and gener charity. 

“This inhuman conception bes hither bell way. Tein dt of 
the old colonial pact. France to bercrdit was the Rint to compre- 
Ihe the human worth of bckwar’ race, and the szred cbiption 
to remect and enhance that worth. The glorious conception of 
janice thet permeates the tuition of the aad ofthe Diéclaration 
ex Dron de Heme ha eer the cruel dog which decreed 
the perpetual inferiority of carain races. It temifes to the 
slownem of their evaluon, but wile endeavouring to core ity 
Bec it make firm to sewers the pages of thin evolution a) 
in the shapelem clay f abrigna! mlirades patizney mould the 
{ce of« new human, T12y—puieniy: ark wel this word 
1 foroulates the true motto of cxlonl labour sel enpremes the 
‘intee which we soul coltvate shove al ohery wit both the 
noblest and the moe dics wo pence Paice is Che key-word 
in the work of colonization, For the wiccew of is economic 
eadons patience isthe rule of «form of ert which gropes and 
seek ia wey ofen and long nthe waknows. Becawe of human 
consequences itis the condition of an efScacious result: the age- 
Jang end gloomy inheriance of barbarous times, of wretchedneas 
and savagery which crush and overwhela he ative, hus loog 
held dhe rough dimond of his human soul inprbosed within © 
thick and hard veiwtane which cancot be broken with » ingle 
Blow. Slowly, genly and penevensgly we mux rub and scrape 
this rough and wrinkled enero, if we are t dicover the precaus 
stone which our hada amast clears cut and pl ao thatthe day 
‘may come when bilan Ra of hur thought ay be seBecred 
‘roan fa dang fern” 

Estrots from 2 puch daivered x 1924 at Bermevit by M. 
Anion, Govarear General of Franch Wen Aifia: 

«The ching that struck mein the coure of my rounds wan 
the wretch oonlition of the native woman. “Teo olsen degraded 
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to the r8le of « beur of besden: its upon ber thar full almost 
everything that bast be done’: per from the felling ofthe fret 
trees ecemery forthe plametions a the ret it incumbeat upon, 
the woman. ‘The Adinitraaon, instead of tenting gerdy t> 
hte 0 painful eae of things ene that emuredly affect the 
increase of population, basin a way approved ofr by ianposing 
women ad on men alike ewelve dags of state bour. “Thin ina 
‘rtctice which must come to an end, kd T regard it man honour 
(haz my fie mep wl be toabolh this ervtude. 

‘, Thave been painflly imgrewc’ by the sight of the Inag 
lines of porars who revictal the work sede ofthe radway that 
travener Mayoubé, mount the exp and descending ino the 
‘ally, veriuble smagglen land callicg fx comiderable ourpt of 
coergy which is mostly wack. T regard i as ipeneibe hat wc 
samate of thnga should bt, and bare already gives orders that work 
be commencad to izpeove tomewit tha track, but this not 
rlficent. Profiting by the taload eurvey, I intend to begin 
immediately « good crack with gradient af 90 more than wx per 
cant, which wil mat of the work shed being wppied ta 
minimum of fiigee forthe porte. 

Story widened to four metre and then tow, it wil emble w 
toowahae cart, Lact we sll begin a ace omake the tad from 
Loudima to Mayombé naiable for motor tlie. Apart fom 
short seage that comes the principal ridge of chi chai, it in ay hope 
thas, before the end of ne yea, parterage fr the rlway will ase 
een abaliched, By this mang we abel have releaed thou 
cof men Fam harry tak, and rendered wvaable for mare probable 
‘work labourer who are unfotunatey too Sew sn thee part an of 
wham it io our day to be as careful me pombe. 

**..Ten thousand sen wil ave to workin the ily shee 
for year to come, Drawn from dant regions wd for the mowt 
parcbelonging to diferen races they need both const urvelance 
sad a migatica oftheir odio. 

“We mut do our ber w impart ax educational value to this 
veageof the work 9 that hey may rears to their hoes in good 
hpi conden, having nogined the bait of egular mca eid 
laygienic ving, supplied with vome money, ani with tools Hen 
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rnanenary than her own, sz which wil be given to them when 
Geir contract is ended, more rusing throug knowing ws beter 
and representing » soca alve superior to tht of te iid tives 
‘who came to oor work thats six months previowly, Before the 
‘work i at an od, cere will pus Coough our hands hundreds of 
hounds of men hey will saply xs with an opportunity of 
sccumplahiag 2 wefil sé Bumane ts, ont to which 1 intend to 
devote my mest particular care. 

“Phe vatiow races dexined to Sd temseves on French wll 
xe the indimeraable suilcica of our coloniieg foray in 
planing ovr fag amongst thet ibs we have amined In the Bice 
Df the cvlned work the ianperios oigation to iaprove thes lot. 

++ We mu inprove the hyeniccandtans of the populaes, 
fee them au farm pomiba fom the endenic madi by’ whi 
they ace decimate, abolis abore all ce misery that Wight thei 
cexigence. We must teach Gen methods of agrcotere few 
rary te hr nme whch eed 
sme becane they are oo inSrior to thee ix vogue mony the leat 
sdranoed races of ether colocien We ooght to give them some 
‘aoncxpton of the life of bua sciery, wroue fn them thet desire 
for improvennent which cmtitet the pat Lever in eft tomes 
folinmion. “They must be eatched from the barbara in which 
‘they are sl plunged; but for e scxomplidnent of thi tak a 
cnllctve cfirt i neceamry along withthe recontretion of the 
‘alage in which mena aid, emalason aed comsmarity of newts a4 
‘wel aan sprecicaip 1 dciplino form the bet gusrtes of & 
necemary development which our advice, our inatracon and the 
firmnes of out conte) muy belp to acclerate especially if we 
intereat thercin the pick of the native community by ining them 
‘wellaborare with win fils of actin where thir help may prove 
invaluable, more particalutly in Ge beneficent dspeoatioa of 
joncr, 

‘Tm all our colonics we have slo at comractng judicial 
‘ye ft the meality andthe custom ofthe native det ned 
1 benefit thereby 

“Tein im thin opie hat, wherever power are acorted to 
the chic and he pcincpal men ofthe various tier an active and 
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eplaione 
deve dott easy coped of ding more an era few 
{Said wore of nvm 





fevers, one ofthe Se principles of ext colonial doctrine 
rapes wt due rapect fr ative curowus asd the application 
Of thie pracple in delite mater. Cincom, indo, t nat 
‘writen and imeaueable law iia the ever changing rection ofthe 
ought and ideas of x society belt wp on the tation end beefs 
of bygone genersons 

> eatry act this work, ofeach var scope an irportanc, we 
nave everywhere ele except here appesied to the collaboration of 
theber of cur natives. "Foobacisward to beable to benest by the 
sonfidnee, the Blacks of the Congo hare been echuded thereto 
‘They now appear toe to bave reached the sage at which we ean 
‘zsociee them wa our work by scording Gem «target ware in 
the admiration of jute, by inviting them to delberste wth 
tw in the etloment of lawnsts which divide their own Kindrod. 
‘Adminioatve regulations eve this ix common with sate ca 
tem, hat they cag comeamy to be adapted to che populaions 
which they rule, and reform of mative juice wil erable us both 
to render out edocsionalinfvence ore efective and sare becse 
1 more wily cimed out, and to rostore to cxrfally chase 
ratves that degrer of nchority mbich hicherta we had Kept n our 
ta hands forthe very rear Goat it had been sspowile to sd, 
intribes that were oo priv, indians capable of amusing the 
necemry remorabilty. ..." ripe Fraapeinn Jusuary 935. 
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